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1NTRODUCTION 


he's we ants, 10 unne- 
ceſſary to give a ſketch of 100 5 from England 
to Ireland; in order to which, gin with Cheſ- 


ter, the moſt frequented rout, which is Allan from Ire- 
land abouta of 505 and from Londog near 190. From 


Cheſter ages to Dublin, either of which 
may be ſuit the convenieney of the 
travell Park-gate, a little ſea-port for 
ackets | is about ve miles weſt of Cheſter. 
The other 24 is over land for 80 or go miles to Holy- 


head, the moſ# weſtern rag of North Wales, in the 
iſle of Angleſey,—A. is likewiſe fiequently made 
from Briſtol, by. thoſes ans not apprehenſive of dan- 
ger fro ay ſea ; indes, this is generally tak by the 
. gentry from Treland who vint Bath. - The 
Linas Th 4 Briſtol to the neareſt port in Ireland is 
about 200 miles. The ſhorteſt path that can be made 
from Great-Britain” to Irelan rom Port Patrick in 
Galloway county, in Scotlaydy. from whence to Donga- 
hadee, in the county of about ſeven or eight 
leagues, or nearly che - * from Dover to 
8 ais. | g 299 | | 
To Fires Ms eee Siler Idea of he correſpond - 


ing . 10 n the ſeveral ports of Great-Britain, 
on St. channel, and oſs of Pry. the fol- 


| OW? 57 
"to [7 Clear 3: Leagues 


F | of? back | 22 - 
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| 'to Black Rock hed pes 
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| Before I proceed to give a ſketch, or, I ſhould rather 
call it, a rough draught of the antiquities in this king- 
dom, I ſhall propoſe to myſelf ſuch a method, as may 
throw the whole matter into a diſtincter light, and at 
the ſame time render the taſk I have undertaken leſs 
difficult. 9 7585 | | 
I ſhall firſt conſider, the ancient names, and primary 
inhabitants of the kingdom, and their civil hiſtory, in“a 
compendious manner, from the time of the Mileſfians, 
to the preſent time, with a ſuccinct account of their 
government and manners. The riſe and progreſs of 
chriſtianity among them, with obſervations on their ec- 
_ clefiaſtical hiftory ; ard laſtly, I ſhall endeayour to, giye 
the general diviſion and ſtate of the kingdom as we find 
them at preſent, . 
The names by which Ireland was chiefly knpwn to the 
ancients, were Hibernia and Scotia, 'The firſt is yari 
in the. orthography by ſeveral authors, as Terne, , Ju- 
vernia, Overnia, Jerna, and Bernia, by all which names 
we find it ſpoken of in diſſefent places; but they all ap- 
pear to have been originally derived from the ſame ſource, 
which is, according to ſome, Hiar, an Iriſh word ſigni- 
fying the weſt; to others, the -Iberians, who formerly 
inbabited here; or, laſtly, as many of their hiſtorians 
aſfirm, Heber, one of the fons of Mileſius. The liſh 
name Erin ſeems to be deduced from Hiar notwithſtand- 
ing the fabulous-notions they have of its _— ſo ealled 
from ria, a name of-Crete, and ſuch other far-ferched- 


a a ey 


from whom; they ſay, the Iriſh language was called 
Gaolic; or vulgarly, Galic, which ſeems, with proba- 
bility, to have come from the Gauls, or (according 
to ſome) from the people of Galicia in Spain. 55 
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That Ireland was called Scotia, before the north of 
Britain, now fo called, and gave its name to that King- 
dom, is beyond all diſpute ; for we find it mentioned by 
the name of Scotia, long before that part of Britain was 
known by other names than Caledonia, Albania, e. 

Plutarch's Ogygia, by him placed to the weſtward of 
Britain, is thought, with ſome probability, to have meant 
Ireland. It is alſo by Fetn#Avienus, in his book entitled 
Oræ Maritime, ſtyled Infula Satra (the, Holy Iſland ;) 
nay, he affirms, that Sic Inſulam dixere Priſei, the 
ancients called it ſo.” Among the old Iriſh hiſtorians, we 
find it called the Woody Iſland; in Triſh; Inis na bhfoi- 
dhbhuidhe; atfo Inis Alga, the Noble Iſland; Banba, the 
Happy, and Fodhla, the name of one of her queens. Tr 
was likewiſe called Inis fail or Inisfalia, from the Lia 
fail or fatal ſtone, which I ſhall mention more at large 
hereafter. To cloſe this account of names, which is 
rather tedious to the reader, I ſhall only ſay, that the 
preſent name Ireland comes from the Iriſh”Erin. 

From whence ſoever the firſt inhabitants of Ireland 
originally came, it is highly probable that they came 
laſt from Britain: the vicinity of the two iſlands,” the 
facility of the paſſage, and, laſtly, the very great affini 
we find between the cuſtoms and manners of the old Iriſh 
and their neighbours, the Britons, not to mention the 
ſimilitude of their language, (which any one will yet 
ceive on comparing the prefent Welſh with the. Iriſh. 
tongue) are all convincing arguments that both iſlands 
were originally peopled by the ſame race. 

The firſt accounts of all nations, are füll of intricate 
uncertainties, fables ſo blended with truth, that we 
hardly know how to ſeparate them; but we cannot with. 
any colour of pe, accuſe the old Iriſh hiſtoriaus of de. 
livering antruths, ſince we find nothing in them more 
repugnant to probability, than what we meet with in 
the ancient Greek and Nenn authors. and I may fa 
in the ant?quities of all nations. I ſhall therefore ome 
piving any account of what the old Iriſh chronicles de- 
iver concerning Cæſarea or Keaſar, Partholanus, the 
Tuatha de Dannans, and other colonies before the time 
. of the Mileſians, .as they 19 ſo clouded with _— 
Fe * a < 
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In the fourteenth age before Chriſt, their authofs 
agree, that the four ſons of Mil ing of Spain, ar» 
rived with, a fleet of thirty. ſhips (each carrying thi 
fawilies,) im this iſland: That after eme eon bid w 
the Aborigines, they ſubdued the Whole kingdom; and 
that two of them (the other two being deceaſed) Iberus 
or Heber, and Heremon by fame, divided it between 
them, the north falling to Heber's, the ſouth to Here- 
mon's ſhare, Thus they reigned jointly with great una- 
nimity one year, but the lady of Heber, a woman of great 
pride, having inſiſted on being ſtyled queen of the three 
moſt fruitful vallies in the iſland, two of which were 
already in her poſſeſſion, and the wife of Heremon being 
reſolved to remain miſtreſs of the third, they raiſed a 
diſpute between their huſbands, which ended, in a bloody 
battle fought at Geiſiol, in Leinſter, and left Heremon 
ſole monarch. This prince reigned fourteen years, and 
died at Airgiod Roſs. He was ſucceeded by his. three 
ſons, from whom deſcended above an hundred and twent) 

Princes” before chriſtianity arrived in Ireland. Of the 
. monarchs, there is very little remarkable delivered in 
. both in this za; and after the nation became 
Chriftian, they were perpetually torn by civil wars amony 
the petty princes, who were, or ought to have been, aft 
ſubject to the ſupreme king, or monarch of Ireland. 
We xd in their chronicles, very few of thele kings that 
did not loſe their orowns and lives in battle. The ſum- 
mary of the hiſtcry of each is nt mote than this; he 
began to reign in ſuch a year, and was flain in ſuch a 
battle by the valiant prince who ſucceeded him. In ſhort, 
this iſland, till within theſe ninety years, has been a con- 
tinual feld of blood, which muſt have greatly prevented 
its improvement, as we ſee what a valt progreſs it has 
made in almoſt every thing for the better, ip ſo ſhort;a 
ſpace of time. We find in their ancient hiſtories many 
ſtories of a, romantic. caſt, but which, Rowever, are not 
diſagredable. I ſhall therefore, in the courſe of my ob- 
ſervations on the particular places in this kingdom, take 
notice of ſome of them. I now return to the ſucceſſion 
of their kings, From the time of St. Patrick's arrival 
in Ireland, to the coming of the Engliſh, were aways 
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of fifty monarchs more. In this æra is included the in- 
vaſion and defeat of the .A. and great part of. the 
church hiſtory of Irelaud, which we ſhall confider in its 
proper place. The Dapes -firſt invaded, Ireland in the 
ninth century: at their firft coming they were often de- 
feated ; but, being allared by the beauty of the mu 
far excelling their own barren regions, after ſeveral at- 
tempts, and committing the moſt unheard-of cruelties, 
treachery and ſacrilege, they uſurped the government of 
the whole kingdom in the perſon of their leader Furgeſius, a 
man, eren according to their own accounts, capable of 
every kind of guilt, He erected a caſtle for his reſidence 
not far from the feat of Maolſeachluin, or Malachias, 
king of Meath, a prince of conſummate prudence and 
valour, Turgefius was now pretty well advanced in 
years, and often condeſcended > viſit the King of Meath, 


whom he nevertheleſs treated with much Raughtineſb. 


beauty of Maolſeachluin's daughter, a lady of unſpotted 
virtue, as. well as the moſtaccompliſhed princeſs of her 
time and country. The old lover knew hom to uſe 
his power, and demanded her of her father, promifing 
to make her his favourite miſtre{. 2 the ki 
of Meath deteſted the thoughts of delivering his dpughter | 
to be a proftitute to a tyrant, he however would ngt.gb-- 
ſolutely deny, but begged his majeſty to receive her in 
a private manner, that her E might moan. 
if poſſible, unſullied; at the ſame time promiſing, if 
his requeſt was complied with, that ſhe ſhouts he attended 
by fifteen of the fineſt girls his ſmall territories cauld pro- 
duce, The tyrant accepted the propoſal with plegfare, 
and the princeſs was conveyed to his palace, attended by 
fifteen gallant youths habited like virgins., In ſhort, in«- 
ſtead of the expected embraces, they treated Turgefigs 
— a very rough 2 om and young on at he 
ame time giving a ſignal to a e body of forces, Wh 
had been . together near the 3 com - 
mand of the king of Meath, who, entering the hoale, 
put all the Danes to the ſword, and gave a final period - 
to Turgeſius's uſurpation, and this ſtory ; which, 4 ugh 
it has much of the romantic air, is very well atteſted. 
A 5 . 9 Tho 
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The Ouſtmans or Danes, nevertheleſs, continued poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſeveral ſea-port towns till the time of Bryan 
| Boroimhe, who gave them a total defeat, though with 
the loſs of his own life, at the famous battle of. Clon- 
tarf, on the . 33 of April 1914. . After this the Danes 
never recove their ſtrength in Ireland; and even. to 
this day the natives entertain a violent averſion to their 
| name; though it is thought, with a good deal of reaſon, 
| that ſome of their deſcendants are ſtill in being, as the 
1 inhabitants of the northern part of the county of Dublin, 
| called Fingall, where many of them ſettled, differ in 

| language, and many other reſpe&s from the true Iriſh. 
Thou the end of the twelfth century, Rodoric king 
of Connaught, being poſleſſed of the greatelt part of 
ö the kingdom, was looked upon as monarch. of Ireland, 
þ and was the laſt that ever bore that title, of the Mileſian 
| race; for in his time the nation put themſelves under 
the dominion of the Engliſh, and have ever ſince re- 
mained ſubjects to their king. This ſubmiſſion was brought 
about as follows : . ee king of Breifne or Bre- 
finia, (the track now called the county of Cavan) had the 
| | misfortune to have a lady of the worſt diſpoſition; In 
' . ſhort, ſhe gave a looſe to her paſſions, and deſerting her 
| law ful lord, cohabited with Diarmuid M Murrough, king 
of Leinſter, a. prince who had no great regard to the 
dictates of virtue and honour. * Upon this the Brefinian 
king implored the ſuccour of his maſter Rodoric, who, 
= 2 the crime, declared againſt M*Murrough, and 
entered his kingdom with all the waiſting attendance of 
war. The king of Leinſter in vain demanded aid from 
his ſubjects and the neighbouring chiefs : his crimes and 


tyranny had alienated the hearts of the former, and 
; the latter refuſed to engage in ſo bad a cauſe. Finding 
his efforts at home prove to no purpoſe, he fled to kin 
© Henry the Second of England, who was then —— 
in the wars of France. Though he was himſelf prevented 
by what ſeemed at that time of much greater moment, 
be gave permiſſion to his ſubjects to engage in this un- 
. whereupon Richard, earl of Frrioule, ſur- 
named Strongbow, and ſeveral other Engliſh lords, 
Failed troops at their own expence, The firſt that landed 
| | here · 
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here was Robert Fitz-Stevens, in May 1169 ſome time 
after arrived Strongbow, who married Eva, the king of Lein- 
ſter's daughter, and was declared ſucceſſor to his crown. 
On the 18th of October 1121, king Henry in perſon 
landed at Waterford, where he received the homage of 
ſeveral chiefs, and Rodoric himſelf ſubmitted to his 
power. Thus, after a few inconſiderable ſieges and 
tome -ſkirmiſhes, . with very equal ſucceſs, the whole na- - 
tion put itſelf under a foreign yoke. Such is the effet 
of inteſtine divifions! This ſubmiſſiom has given occafion 
to many diſputes, whether it can be properly termed z 
conqueſt or no; but for this I mult refet you. to a book, 
excellent in its kind, viz, Mr, Molyneaux's Caſe of Ire- 
land, In this, and in the Draper's famous Fourth Letter, 
it is attempted. to. be proved, that Ireland is ſubje& by 
right only to the king of. England, and therefore that the 
propa or parliament of England. can. have no power to 
ind. Ireland by laws made there; But I confeſs this is 
out of my ſphere, and the reader will judge for himſelf, 
on the peruſal of thoſe pieces, whether the authors are 
in the right or no. | = od | Fes 
From the time of this ceſſion, till the revolution, Jre- 
land. was never thoroughly. quiet; a continual ſtate of 
diſcord between their natives and the new lords, kept both 
in very unhappy circumftances. The Engliſh for many. 
years, lived altogether within what they called the Pale, 
which comprehended only four or five coanties z hut now 
their families are ſo blended by intermarriages and other 
occaſions together, that theſe diſagreeable diſtinctions ate 
entirely forgot, and in all probability, a few ages will ſee 
this as flouriſhing and happy a country as any in Europe. 
In this place, it may not be-improper to take notice of 
the ancient government and manners of this nation. It. 
appears from what has been already ſaid;' that; notivith- . 
ſtanding the many ſubdiviſions and petty kingdems, as 
they were called, all theſe little monarchies paid tribute, 
and were as vaſſals to, oneſupreme king, WR was go- 
nerally of the race of Heber or Heremene During the 
pentarchy or diviſion of the whole iſland into five king- 
doms, viz. Munſter, Leinſter, . Meath, Connaught and- 
Ulſter, the moſt powerful prinee of the five generally ob- 
2268, A& - © nc RT 
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tained the ſovereign ; bat the pentarchy is ſaid to have 
- ceaſed in the fifth century, and after that, there was 
no ſueþ.ching as a regular election, or ſucceſſion,” but the 
_ ſtrongeſt was fill uppermoſt. This chief monarch whs 

called king of Ireland, and often king of kings, allud- 
ing to the number of vaſlal princes, who did homage to 
him. All theſe ſupreme monarths were crowned on the 
famous ſtone called Lia Fall, or the Fatal Stone, till 
about the year 513, when Fergus, a prince of the royal 
ſtem of Ietind who had obtained the ſovereignty of 
Scotland, got leave to remove it thither fot his own cord- 
nation. It remained at Scone in that kingdom, till Ed- 
ward the Firſt of England, who conquered great part 
of Scotland, took it thence, and placed it (with the an- 
tient chair) in Weſtminſter- Abbey, where it Fs preſerved, 
for the uſe of the Britiſh monarchs at their coronation. 
The ancient hiſtorians tell you, that this ſtone uſed to 
emit a ſupernatural ſound, if the monarch placed on it 
was deſcended from the royal line of the Milefians ; but 
that this virtue, as well as other heathen oracles, ceaſed 
on the birth of our Saviour. Thus much is certain, that 
in all the three kingdoms where this tone has been, they 
have taken the utmoſt care of it, as a very extraor- 
dinary treaſure ; and that a prophecy was once in much 
repute concerning it, which ſome 7 wis formerly in- 
ſcribed upon it, as follows: 


Ni fallat F. at, Seeti guocungue locatum 
Txvenient Lapidem, Regni tenentur ib idem. 
| | if 
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Or fate is falfe, or where this tone ſhall be 
The Scots will rule, a powerful monarchy. 


Which, in ſome fort, may be ſaid to be ſtill in force, ak 
the preſent illuſtrious family of Hanover deduce their 
title from a daughter of king James the Firſt, who was 
deſcended lineally from Fergus above-mentiened, the firſt 
| Scottiſh king of North Britain, who was drowned at, and © 
i y gave 
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pave his name to, Carri „an ancient city of 
Ulſter, as he was returning to fee his own country. 
It is well known; that the refidence of the Iriſh mo- 
archs was principally at Teamhair, 'Temoria or Temra, 
now called Tarah, in the county of Meath. At this 
place alſo was held the great triennial convention or par- 
liament, conſiſting of the provincial and petty kings, and 
all the chiefs and other nobility of the kingdom. This 
was the court by which all laws were enacted, and other 
buſineſs done for the general advantage of the nation. I 
find, that we in England have a much meaner opinion of 
the ſtate of the Iriſh kings, than is authorized by the 
earlieſt accounts. In theſe unpoliſhed times, we muſtnot 
expect to hear of a pomp and luxury like thoſe of the mo- 
dern courts; but I have good reaſon to think, that Ire · 
land was much on the ſame footing as her neighbours, 
in that reſpect, and indeed with regard to the general 
ſtate of the whole nation: What do our barons and their 
feuds differ from the petty princes of Ireland, except in 
title? We can gather from their antiquaries, that each 
monarch always entertained the following ten officers in 
his court, which (by the way) does not ſavour my of 
@ 3 


barbarity, viz. a lord, or prime miniſter, 

an augur or druid, a phyſician, ' a poet, an anti- 
quary or herald, a chief muſician, and three ſtewards 
of the houſhold, That they wore crowns of gold, 
appears plainly from one diſcovered not long ſince 
(in * at a place called the Devil's-Bit, in the 
county of Ti „ raiſed in chaſework, which maſt 
have been made before the Chriſtian era, as it had not 
the croſs, which after that period the crowns of Chriſ- 
tian princes never were without. It ſeems to have been a 
monarch's crown, having a reſemblance to the cloſe crown 
of the eaftern empire. It is ſtill preſerved in the caſtle of 
Anglurre, in Champagne, where it was carried after the 
laſt war in Ireland. Another crown of gold was found in 
the bog of Cullen in 1744. And that they wore ve 
magnificent robes, is evident from the laſt will of Cor- 
mac M*<Cuillenan, king of Munſter, and archbiſhop of 
Caſhel, ſtill extant in ſome antient manuſcripts, where 
he.mentions particularly his royal robe, that ſhineth with 
ſparkling gems. In ſhort, the dreſs and cuſtoms of the 
antient 
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antient Iriſh, differed in few or no reſpects from thoſe 0 


their neighbours the Britons. | | 

Their habit, though it would appear rude to us at 
preſent, muſt have had no unbecoming effect. Over: 
. Cloſe veſt and drawers, or ſtockings and breeches in one, 
they wore a large cloak or mantle, careleſsly thrown ove 
one ſhoulder., The matter of this was according to the 
ability of the wearer; the lower ſort had it of frieze, with; 
ſhaggy border; bat their chiefs generally of ſcarlet cloth, 
with a gold or ſilver fringe. The dreſs of the women 
differed. but little from that of the men ; their under gar- 
ment or veſt was long ; they were very curious in platting 
and adorning their hair, which cuſtom they retain till in 
ſome parts of the kingdom. Both ſexes wore an immo- 
derate quantity of linen in their ſhirts, and ſhifts ; but 
this was prohibited, as well as the other 3 from 
the Engliſh dreſs, by act of-parliament, when Ireland 
was erected into a kingdom by Henry the Eighth. At 
preſent, ſome very remote parts only excepted, the peo- 
ple dreſs entirely in the Engliſh faſhion. ? 

I ſhall conclude this ſummary of the manners, with 
' ſome obſervations on their funerals. The Iriſh continued 
that cleanly, though pagan cuſtom of burning their dead, 
long after Chriſtianity ; and that they preſerved the 
bones in urns, as the Romans and other nations did, ap- 
pears from four or five of thoſe veſſels, of a very rude 
workmanſhip, wherein was contained a kind of aſhes, 
each covered with a tile or flat ſtone, found in.a rack 
or cavern, near Power's-court, ia. the county of Wick- 
low. The famous Iriſh cry, ſtill in uſe at ſome of their 
funerals, is no more than this: A kind of ſong is com, 
poſed in relation to the family, actions, and poſſeſſiong 
of the deceaſed, which is ſung by ſome women to ng 
diſagreeable tune; for, by the way, the Iriſh muſick has 
ſomething peculiarly ſweet. and. melancholy, and the 
whole nation ſeem to have a turn, that way, At the end. 
of each ſtanza of this ſong, a, chorus of. women, and 
girls raiſe a melancholy howl, which is called, the Iriſh 
. cry, and ſometimes made uſe of, without the ſong above» 

mentioned, | | 
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For the arms and military equipage of the old Iriſh, I 
ſhall only ſay, that. they bore a very near reſemblance to 
thoſe ef the Britons; that they were _ eſteemed a 
brave and warlike people, which character, notwith- 
ſtanding their eaſy defeat at the revolution, (undoubt- 
edly occaſioned by want of diſcipline, ill Pay, and worſe 
arms, beſides the ill. conduct of their weak king) they 
ſtill retain, as is apparent from the diſtinguiſhed figure they 
have made ſeveral times in the wars in Gefmany. * 
On the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, (as it is no. very entertain - 
ing ſubject) I ſhall be as conciſe 2s poſſible. Chriſtianity 
was introduced here by St. Patrick, a native of Britain, 
nephew to St. Martin of Tours, about the year 432. 
This, primitive biſhop was a man of moſt exemplary piety, 
and, as he laboured in his apoſtleſhip with unwearied 
diligence, the new faith made a wonderful progreſs ; 
rad in ſome ages this iſland grew ſo famous for religious 
men, that it was tiled the Ifland of Saints: The many 


inconteſtable proof this; and we find mention made in 
of divinity. | In ſeveral authors e have ſufficient reaſons 


thoſe ſuperſtitions, which, without number, crept into 
the church in after-times, and was brought over here 
nan by the .Engliſh- conqueſt; for Ireland did not 
come abſolutely popiſh, till after the Engliſh got pot” 
ſeſſion of it; and thence may we diſcern, the 
the pope was ſo liberal in his gift of it to Henry II. 
Cardinal Paparo, the 's legate, in the year 1152, 
made a new on A — aaa of Kia —— : 
The archbiſhopricks and their ſuffrages are at preſent as | 


follows: 
Under Armagh, primate and metropolitan of ill Ireland, 
- Meath, 5 | Rapho, 1 

Down and Connor:; | Killmore,  - 

Clogher, * Dromore. 

Derry, I. — 4 


Under 


ruins of religious houſes throughout the kingdom, are an 
many authors, of a great reſort to Ireland for the ſtudy $24 
given us, that the religion of the old Iriſh was pure from Ang 
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united with Dublin, 


Kildare, 


Fmly. united with ey Cork and avs 
Limerick, Ardfert, and Ag-' Cloyne, 

hadce, Killalloe. | 
Waterford and Liſmore, | 


Under Tuam, primate of Connaught, 


f Elphin, | Killala and Achonry, _ 
j Clonfert, Killmaduagh, and | Ardagh, lately e 
Kilfenara, Tran. 


Of theſe, Meath and Kildare are always privy con- 
ſellors, and take place of the reſt ; and here I muſt ob- 
ſerve, that the church livings in Ireland are, 
ſpeaking, better than thoſe with us, and more 
which is — ſmall advantage to the clergy. The pro- 
tection given by an act of parliament, in 1778, tothe 
catholic « of Hie om, in the fres exereiſe of their 
| religion, it is not doubted will contribute greatly to their 
ſatis faction, and promote the good of the common cauſe 
of the people. 

I chall now endeavour to give 28 view of the 
preſent fate of this kingdom, as far as has come within 
my knowledge. As to that peculiar bleſing of Ireland, 
in not producing or nouriſhing any venemous creature, 
Mr. O*Halloran ſays, that even frogs were never known 
to live there before the reign of William III. indeed, it 
is not improbable but the breed of them might have come 
from France in the fuite of James II. 
| | The climate of Ireland would almoſt perfeQly agree 
F with that of England, were the ſoil equally improved, 
being abundantly fruitful both in corn and graſs, oſpe- 
cially the latter; in conſequence of which, an infinite num- 
ber of black cattle and Cop are bred, particularly in 


the province. of Connaught. Fe countries pron 
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ner grain than that wich grows in the improved parts 
this kingdom. The northern and eaſtern counties are 
-ft cultivated and incloſed, and the maſt populous. 
Ireland is known to have many rich mines; and there 
no inconſiderable 0 of gold and filver in fome 
arts of the kingdom. No country in the-world aboands 
ore in beautiful lakes, both freſh and ſalt-water ones; 
nd it is alſo plentifally watered with many beautiful 
ivers. The commodities which Ireland exports, as far 
s her preſent trade will permit, are hides, tallow, 
deef, butter, cheeſe, honey, wax, hemp, metals, and fiſh: 
x1 and glaſs were, till December 23, 1779, prohibited.; 
but her linen trade is of late - of very great con- 
equence. England, in the „is thought to gain 
yearly by . GE I — and in — 
other reſpects e muſt great advantage to that 
kingdom. Formerly, indeed, the was rather- a burden 
N br. = than any benefit; but the times are 
anged now, im TIES ' 4 
Me. O*-Halloran e was cat - 
ried on in Ireland in very early , to a great extent; 
and Gratianus Lucius quotes a iption of the king - 
dom, printed at Leyden, in 16257, in which the author 
tells us, That this country abounds with flax, which 
is ſent ready ſpun in large quantities to foreign na- 
tions. Formerly, ſays he, they wore 8 
linen, which was moſtly conſumed at „the natives 
requiring above 30 yards of linen in a ſhirt or ſhift.” 
So truly expenſive was the Iriſh faſhion of eng up 
ſhirts, on account of the number of plaits and , 
that in the reign of Henry VIII. ge paſſed, by 
which they were forbidden, under à ſevete penalty, to 
put more than ſeven yards of linen in a ſhirt or ſuſt. 
We may form ſome idea of what the trade of Ireland 
muſt have been 'in former times, when ſo late as the 
reign of Brien Boru, who died in 1014, notwithſtand- 
ing the ravages and diſtreſſes which a Daniſh War, of 
above 200 years continuance, muſt have-producetl through 
out the kingdom, the annual duties ariſing from 
imported into the ſingle port of Limerick, and paid in 
red wine, amounted. to 365 pipes: Even ſo lately as _ 
: Warts lat 
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laſt century, it is ſcarcely credible, what riches this ci 
derived from the bare manufacture of ſhoes, whichwe 
exported in amazing quantities; whereas now, inſtead 
of ſhoes and boots, we ſee the raw hides ſhipped off fc 
foreign markets. of 2 | 
No country in the world ſeems better ſituated fort 
maritime power than Ireland, where the ports are jon 
venient to every nation in Europe, and the havens ſafe 
and commodious. The great plenty of timber, the fo 
perior excellence of the oak, and the acknowledged kill 
of her ancient artizans, in wood-work, are circumſtance 
clearly in her favour. Formerly, that the Iriſh"exportet 
large quantities of timber, is manifeſt from the churche 
of Glouceſter, Weſtminſter monaſtery and palace, &c, 


hang covered with Iriſh oak. Td be Bs 
The government of the kingdom is in the hands of z 
viceroy or lord lieutenant, - who lives in great-ſplen- 


dor. In his abſence there. are lords jaſtices, {filed 
.] their 2 generally three in number, viz, lord 
[1 primate, lord high chancellor, and the ſpeaker o 
| the houſe of commons, The parliament of lreland 
meet every other winter, or oftener, according to exi- 
gencies. Their only power conſiſts in propofing bill, 
which are ſubject to the privy-couneil of England, 
and in a negative voice to any amendments. - As to civil 
. magiſtrates and the diſtribution of juſtice, they are here 
on the ſame footing as in England.” 
Ireland is reckoned to be about zoo miles long, and 
150 broad from eaſt to weſt. It is in circumference about 
| . 1400 miles, Its area or ſuperficial content, is computed 
to be 11,067,712 Iriſh, or 19,927,864 Engliſh acres. 
Ege it bears to England and Wales is fup- 
poſed to be as,18 is to 30, or as to Scotland as 17 is % 
133; has 2293 pariſhes, and 118 boroughs, which, with 
32 counties, each ſending two members to parliament, 
Makes the commons of Ireland amount to 300. The 
peers are unlimited. It is divided into four large pro- 
2 and thoſe again into thirty-two counties, us fol- 
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avan 9268]Cavan 
own 26090[Down Patrick þ 


Cres 2636837, 9620 
onnegal 123 5% Donnegal ei | 


2365 


8 Archbiſhopricks t 
Biſhopricks 6 | 
Market-towns 58 
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Houſes. of 

atherlogh, or Car- 3 ds 47 miles es F 2606 
ow 
Dublin 145 2/45 /Dutlin 8/Iri. ac. 26429 e 281744 
ildare 1087 Naas or Athy | to[Pariſhes 858 5 
ilkenny 3231 2 gha 53 
ing's- 2 I Fo 

g's-county 9294/Philipſtown — e 

Archbiſhopricks r 5 
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"In 1731, while'theduke'of Darſet was lord lieute 
tune inhabitants were numbered, _ it was found that 


four provinces | | 

Connaught 21604” | | | 72 2217800 | 

— EI <4" eh 

Uliter 360632 "FF; "158028 * 
Foodgz3 ] ow] 


There are Gerbils re working-ſchools a at 
ſent in Ireland, wherein z025 boys and girls are mi 
tained and educated. 'Fheſe ſchools are ſupported by 
- annual bounty fram his majeſty of ioo l. by a FAR up 
. hawkers and pediars, and by fubſcripyians and. legs 
The children admitred; are kn +3 born of hs 
or ſuch as would be bred pa uf and 
of ſoupd limbs, Their aps oak be from fix n 6 
the boys at fixteen, and the girls at fourteen, an i 
prefiticed into proteſtant families. The firſt ſchool 
opened 1734 Five pounds — pou to every F 
educated in 'tliefe fehagls, upon his or oy AI | 
teſtant. An Engliſh a@ o 22 lately 


the catholic religion in Ireland and by that meant 
"relieved' thouſands of uſeful og 4727 | 
The return of houſes in Irela the year 17 


439. und 475 the year 1 85 it was 424,046 f 
Fals 2. refore the —— _ have increaſed . 25 
ame By the number of houſes now cannot he le 
454-130; which, allowin five. perſons 0 a family 
make the number of inhabitants ; 23260,650 ; bag 
retufn of houſes by hearth collectors, is rather ew hy 
2 the 92 and 4 there are min families in eve 
q ms law Þxcuſed from that tax, and then 
| * the number on à moderate _ 
will be 2,490 oo. Sit W. Petty reckoneil 160,000 
' without a chimney ; ang if there he an equal number Sh 
| Houſes now, the number of people will be above 3,000,000 
M. Molyneuz as, Nell certainly bann be tti i 
785 for on the wild mountains k 
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gh, as it is alſo on the mountains of A The 
1 am informed has been obſeryed in the. cqunties of 
donderry and Donnegal. Monarains that are now co- 
1 with bogs have been formerly ; fot when 
dig five or fix feet deep, you difcover a proper ſaif fer 
tation, and find it rloughet urto fidges and+furrows + 
lough was found in a very dead bog near Donnegal ; 
an hedge, with ſome wattles ſtanding under 
dg that was five or fix feet in depth. The ftump of a 
e tree was found in a bag ten feet deep zt Caſtle 
bes; the trunk had been harne, and fome of the cin- 
and aſhes ftill were laying on the ſump. Mr. Mo- 
aux further ſays, that on the top of an high moun- 
uin the north, there were then remaining the ſtreets 
other marks of a large town. : 
could not but remark, that beauty is more Uiffuſed 
England, among the lower ranks of life than in Ire- 
d; which may however, be attributed to the mere 
des of living. In England the meaneſt cottager is 
r fed, better lodged, and better dreſſed, than the 
opulent farmers bu, unaccuſtomed to what 
fants reckpn the 2 life, know no luxury | 
t 1n dee 1 of aqua vitæ. | 
From this circumſtance, we may acto! a fat 
worted to me, by the officers of the arm n Hay They 
that the young felfows of Ireland, „ who offer to en- 
, are more genkrally below: the gion. than 
England. There can be no -reſti- 
a Randard is f 


I can ſee no reaſon, why the caufes which e or 
rent the growth of et ae eg not rave 

lar effects upon The human N Engtunt, 

ere chere is Deine of pro Bons, 

t checked, but un the ng Ii i: — ed 7 
nog dound bf nature's origi whrt Suck fo ; in 

eland, where food 1 nee in the fame A 


the fame cannot expand iti | 
. an framed: 7 9 & 45 50 
en of Trelan full as tall as the 


rand; "ad tiference” then, 2 chem and 
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S only proceed from the difference 
The inhabitants, in general, of this kingdom, are 
far from being what they have too often and unji 
been repreſented by thoſe of our country who nt 
ſaw them, a nation of wild Iriſh ;- fince 1 have bee 
Ireland, I have traverſed, from north to ſouth, and f 
weſt to eaſt, but more cularly through the provine 
Ulſter, Leinſter, and Munſter, and generally found t 
civil and obliging, even amongſt the loweſt claſs of the 
tives. Miſerable and oppreſſed, as by far too many of ti 
are, an Wr will find as much civility in general, 
amongſt the ſame claſs in his own . and, fe 
{mall pecuniary conſideration, they will exert the 
ſelves to pleaſe you as much as any people, perky 
in the king's dominions. Poverty 4 0 prefiion 
naturally make mankind ſour, rude] and unſocial 
and eradicate, or at leaſt + bor all the more amit 
principles and paſſions of humanity. But it ſha 
ſeem unfair and ungenerous to judge of, or -deci 
againſt, the natural diſpoſition of à man reduced by 
digence and oppreſſion almoſt to deſperation. Let c 
merce, agriculture, and arts, but” call forth the & 
mant activity of their genius, and rouze the nat 
ſpirit of enterprize, which now lies torpid Within thet 
let liberal laws unfetter their minds, and plenty che 
their tables, they will ſoon ſhew themſelves delervig 
to rank with the moſt reſpectable ſocieties in Europe, 
Before I conclude this Introduction, I cannot mit o 
marking, that bogs, wherewith Ireland is in ſome plac 
overgrown, are not injurious. to health, as is common 
, pe; the watery exhalations from them are neith 
ſo abundant; nor ſo noxious, as thoſe from marſhes,” whit 
res prejudicial from the various animal and yegetal 
ubſtances, which are left to putrify as ſoon as the wat 
are exhaled by the ſun. During the overflowing af i 
Nile, Egypt 1s, comparatively n when the Wale 
ſubſide, putrefaction takes place, and the plague un 
ZBogs are not, as one might ſuppoſe from their 'blackne! 
Aae of putre faction; but on the contrary, they are « 
ſuch a texture, as to refiſt putrefaction above any oth 
ſubſtance we know of. I have ſeen a ſhoe, all of ol 
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iece of leather, very neatly ftitched, taken out of.a bog 
ome years ago, yet entirely freſh ;—from the ve 
aſhion of which, there is ſcarce room to doubt that it 
ad lain there ſome centuries. I have ſeen butter called 
ouſkin, which had been hid in hollowed trunks of trees 
o long, that it was become hard, and almoſt friable, 
yet not devoid of unctuoſity; that the length of time it 
ad been buried was very great, we learn from the 
epth of the bog, which was ten feet, that had grown 
over it. But the common phænomenon of timber-trees 
dug out vl theſe bogs, not voy ſound, but alſo ſo em- 
balmed as - afterwards to defy the injuries of time, de- 
monſtrate the antiſeptic quality of them. +. 
The horns of the mooſe deer maſt have lain many c:n- 
turies in a bog; for the Iriſh hiſtories do not r ize 
the exiſtence of the animal whereon they grew. Indeed, 
human bodies have, in many places, been dug up.entire, 
which muſt have lain there for ages. ae 
The growth of bogs however, is variable in different 
places, from the variety of conditions in the ſituation, 
ſoil, humidity, and quantity of vegetable food; in ſome 
places it is very rapid, in others very ſlow ; and there- 
fore their altitudes cannot afford any certain meaſure of | 
time. | _— Eb $17 
In the manufacturing counties of the north, I found 
peat fuel was become ſo ſcarce, that turburies lett from flye 
to eight guineas an acre. In ſome places they are fo 
eradicated, there does not remain a trace of them, the 
ground being now converted into rich meadows and fweet 
Pf we truſt to authorities, we muſt. ponelude that Tre- 
land was not originally inferior to glad, eithgr in 
the fertility of the foil, or ſalubrity of the climate; and 
upon the whole, from what I have read, heard, and ſeen, 
I muſt join iſſue with Cambrienſis, that & nature has 
looked with a more favourable eye than uſual upon this 
kingdom of the Zephyrs.” When this cou ſhall 
have felt the happy effects of the late indulgencies of che 
Britiſh parliament, by T Sera! acts which re- 
ſtrained the trade of this kingdom wich foreign 5 
and allowed me exportatiou of woollen man 2 
4 1 (| T 6. 
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and glaſs; and ſhall have-received further indulgances, 

now in agitation, from the ſame authority; and when Wl * 
the ſpirit of induſtry ſhalt be infuſed, in copſeq uence of 

it, into the common people, their country will not be 
inferior to any other on ee under the ſame pa- 
rallel. It is very difficult to ſay, whether foreign ar do- 
meſtic cauſes have operated maſt powerfully in layin 
waſte this fruitful. country ; which, by, being . 
from their late 22 . will be 2 
to furniſh a grand proportion o nes to Great Bris 

M of pad 


tain, and will unavoic become of vaſt e 
— of 


* 


its reciprocal trade, in n th 
af 


France, who cannot carry on this 1 


e increaſe 
s important branch 
traffic, without the aſſiſtance of Iriq what, The of 
France is ſhort and coarſe, being, in the langgage of the 
manufacturers, neither fine in the thread, nor in the 
ſtaple. This obliges them to have recourſe $6 4 
of Ireland, which poſſeſſes both theſe qualities, 


woe! 
fiſted 
by a pack of Iriſh .wool, the French are enabled, to ma- 
nufacture two of their own, which they will as longer be 
able to procure, as the Iriſh will now work up their own 


wool, which they uſed to export; . part of Which 
found its way to France, 24. enabled them to 1 
other markets to the great prejudice of Britain. I 
happy effects of it being already felt; for, -notwithfiand- 
ing it was fo late. as December 23, 177g, that the Roygl 
Aſſent was given to the 3 Tic reſfraints on 
woollen exports, it appears, that en Januay 19, 


Dublin, of 1300 yards of ſerge 
Ei. 


b follew- 
ing, an expart entry Was made E 
William Worthington, „een a> B09 6b ft 4 
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[RCUMSTANCES of life, id aud 
inclinations, encouraged me to cultivate my 
domeſtic inſtructions with that liberal Know- 
ledge of men and things, which, by experience, I have 
found is beſt obtained by obſervation and converſation 
in different countries, I wag/advifed not to begin with 
the Grand Tour of Europe, which is commonly lai 
down as a taſk to be performed by our Engliſh ge 1 
as ſoon as they are taken from ſchool; but to paſs over 
_ that country firſt, 2 _ account of 1 begs | 
religion, ndence, &c. ought to re- 
garded © ons hly known next to t Britain „ 
— ſo complete a — A h his majeſty's dominions 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland; the latter king- 
dom, — ported by hiſtorians to abound with no incon 
derable ſtore of antiquities and natural curioſities, and 
B affording 
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affording a large fund of gratification to the Britiſh 
/ 54 AN Gord en IO 


by - 
x, | BF 


Having croſſed St. George's Channel from Liver- 
pool, the moſt proſperous ſea-port town on the weſtern 
coaſt of England, the firſt land we made was Houth 
Heath, a point of land about eight miles eaſt of Dub- 
lin, forming the north point of itsbay, which is about 
three or four miles wide, and fix or ſeven deep. The 
bar of this harbour is very incommodious, but the en- 
trance into the . at leaſt _ miles from 
Dublin city, is extremely beautiful and pictureſque, 
diverſified with hills and promontories on either hand, 
exhibiting a very ſpacious amphitheatre, bounded by a 
high ſhore, and ſaid to be exceeded in grangeur by 
None, except the bay of Naples, to whoſe ſuperiority 
of view Mount Veſavius does not a little contribute, 
The country all round is ſprinkled with white villas. 
From the entrance the light-houſe or pigeon-houſe on 
the ſouth ſide of the harbour appears to great advan- 
tage; at a little diſtance from it is Iriſh 'Town, (two 
miles diſtant from Dublin) to which place the dyke 
from that city reaches; and which, when carried on to 
the extent propoſed, will conſiderably encreaſe the 
quantity of marſh ground already retrieved- from the 
bay, at the bottom of which the river Liffy diſcharges 
itſelf, The city of Dublin is not ſeen to adyantage 
from the water, yet the landſcape upon the whole. is 
highly rich and beautiful, being horizon'd in ſome 

laces by mountains, exactly conical, called the Sugar- 
f-Hills. I am perſuaded there are many who 
would not regret a journey thither for this ſingle proſ- 
pect, to render which compleat, a number of circum- 
ſtances are neceſſary, but which can ſeldom concur, 
ſuch as the ſeaſon of the year, the time of the day, and 
the clearneſs of the atmoſphere when you enter the bay, 

The magnitude of the city of Dublin is much great- 
er than in general imagined, being nearer a fourth than 
a fifth of that of London; if you viewit from any of the 
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owers it ſeems more, but from walking the ſtreets 

ou would ſuppoſe it to be leſs. In 1754 chere were 

12,857 houſes in this city ; but in 70 they were in- 
urt 


reaſed to 13,194; and are now further augmented 
o above 13,500, which indeed is far ſhort of one 
fourth of the number of houſes in London, yet there 
is not ſo great a diſproportion in the number of inha- 
ditants, who are ſuppoſed, at a moderate computation, 
o amount to 160,000. It is nearly circular, about 


: eight miles in circumference. We ſee it to great ad- 
antage from any of its ſteeples, the blue flate having 
very good effect. The beſt view is from the Phoenix 
park, (the Hyde park of Dublin,) but much more ex- 
J Wtcnfive than ours, and would be exquiſitely beautiful, 
) Whit dreffed and planted ; but except ſome thorns and 
”* Wthe clumps of elms planted by the late Lord Cheſter- 
1 field when he was Lord Lieutenant, there are very fer 


trees upon it. In one part of this park his Lord- 
ip raiſed a handſome column of free - ſtone, fluted. 


ith an inſcription on the baſe, importing that he em- 
belliſhed the park at his own expence for the recrea- 
tion of the citizens of Dublin; and his name is ſtill 

eld in veneration among them. In this park is a 
fort. The greateſt part of Dublin is very indifferent, 


of Weſtminſter. Lately has been added to it an ele. 


A rant ſquare, called Merryon's ſquare, built ina ſuperb. 
ie. Near that is the ſquare called St. Stephen's: - 


p ;reen, each ſide being near a quarter of a mile, proba; 
ly the largeſt in Europe, round which is 2 gravelt 
alk of near 4 ml 


he evenings, and on Sundays after two o'clock; - ONE Y 
ſquare has ſome grand houſes, and is in general wel- 
y uilt, and although there is a great inequality in the 


he midſt of it js an equeſtrian ſtatue of 
eas, erected in 1758. my ſituation is chearful, and 
2 2 b the 


1th a phoenix on the top, - iſſuing out of à flame; 


but the new ſtreets are as elegant as the modern ſtreets 


e, where genteel company walk in 


ouſes, 2 this in ſome reſpect adds to its beauty. In 
| Geo 11. in 


7 


| pola, and other ornaments, with a ſtatue of his preſent 
majeſty, George III. erected in 1779. Near this, on 
A Heute emi 


of the lord lieutenant, which conſiſts of two lange 


18 
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the buildings around it multiply 55 faſt. A new 
ſquare has lately been begun, called Palatine-ſquare, 
near the barracks, a ar fine range of buildings, 
which, when compleated, will conſiderably add to 
growing improvements of this city. | 

The quaysof Dublin are its principal ; they 
lie on each fide the river Liffy, which is banked and 
walled .in, the whole length of the city; and at the 
breadth of a wide ſtreet from the river on each fide, 
the houſes are built fronting each other, which has a 
good effect. This embankment, when paved, will be 
uperior to any part of London. The Liffy runs for 
about two miles almoſt in a ſtraight line through the 
city, and over it are five bridges; of theſes Eſſex- 
bridge is the moſt worthy of notice. It conſiſts of 
five arches of ſtone, the chord of the middle one is 48 
feet; it was begun in 1753, finiſhed in about a year 
and a half, and coſt 20,000 guineas. It has raiſed 
foot-paths, alcoves, and baluſtrades like Weſtminſter- 
bridge, of a white ſtone, coarſe but hard. It fronts 
Capel- ſtreet to the north, and Parliament-ſtreet 
to the ſouth. The length is 250 feet, and breadth 
about thę width of that at Weſtminſter: here the 
tide riſes on an average about ten feet? Queen's- 
bridge was re-built in 1764, is exceedingly neat, and 
conſiſts of three elegant arches. The other bridges 
are not worth mentioning, as are. merely con- 
veniences to ſave the trouble of ing acroſs the 
river, and defy every order of architecture. At the 
end of Eſſex- bridge is the elegant new building of the 
Exchange, which does honour to the merchants who 
conducted it, the expence being moſtly defrayed by 


lotteries. The whole is of white ſtone, richly embel- 


liſhed with ſemicolumns of the corinthian order, a cu- 


nence, is ſituated the e, the reſidence 


courts, 
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new courts, called the upper and lower caſtle-yard; in 
are, Wl the latter of which are the treaſury, and ſome other 
"Sb, public offices. Though there is little grandeur in the 
t outward appearance of either, yet, upon the whole, 
this caſtle is far ſuperior to the palace of St. James's, 
hey as well in the exterior, as the E and the elegance 
and of the apartments within. Over the gates leadin 
the to the upper yard, are two handſame ſtatues, viz. Juſ- 
ide, tice and Fortitude; theſe, with an equeſtrian ſtatue of 
William III. in College-green, erected in 1701, ano- 
| be ther of George II. al mentioned, in the center of 
fat St. Stephen's-green; a third of George I. in the 
the Mayoralty-garden, and of George III. at the Ex- 
eu- change, are all the ſtatues erected in Dublin, except 
of the two on the Tholſel. 1 
48 To expect many works of the fine arts ĩn a country 
ear WJ but juſt recovering from an almoſt uninterrupted war- 


ſed fare of near fix hundred years, would be to look for 
er-WM the ripe fruits of autumn in the lap of ſpring. | Even 
nts London cannot boaft of many, conſidering its mig ty 
rect opulence. A ſingle church, on the continent, is ſome- | 
dth times decorated with —_ ſtatues, than are to be ſcert 
the in the greateſt city of Euro _ IQ HEE Ak 
11 Here are two Cathedrals yy PREM pariſh * | 
beſides ſeveral chapels, meeting-houſes, &c. Neit 

of the cathedrals are remarkable for their architecture; 
and as to the pariſh churches, except on the front of 
three or four of their ſteeples, external embelliſhments 
have been little ſtudied; all that ſeems to have been 
attended to, was neatneſs and convenience within; 
but they are generally deſtitute of every monumental. 
i the cathedrals only, are to be ſan, 
whatever of the monumental kind is worthy obſerva- 
tion. In that of the Trinity, or Chriſt- church, che 
ſculptures which merit notice are, 1. that erected in 
1570 to the —_y of Richard Strongbow, who died 
in 1177, but has lately been injured” by: having been 
painted white. 2. rn Prior, foun- 
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| ſive attitude, looking at a medallion, with his 


riſters for both cathedrals, who perform at ane cath=dral 


In St. Patrick's the monuments are more in num- 
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der of the Dublin ſociety, an elegant piece of work- 
manſhip, executed by J. Van Noſt in 1756, which re- 
preſents two boys of white marble, one pointing to 
Induſtry and Agriculture, expreſſed in baſſo relievo, 
and the other to a repreſentation of Minerva leading 
the Arts towards Hibernia. Beneath, on a ſcroll, is an 
inſcription by the late Dr. Berkley, the celebrated 
biſhop of Cloyne. 3. That of the earl of Kildare, 
who died in 1743. This is ſituated on the north ſide 
of the choir, and is very ſuperb, executed in white 
marble by H. Cheere. The late earl, afterwards duke 
of Leinſter, and his ſiſter, are repreſented mourning 
over the body of their father. 4. In the nave of the 
cathedral is that of lord Bowes, late high, chancellox 
df Ireland, who died in 1767. It . n white 
marble as large as life, the figure of Juſtice, in a — 
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rd- 
ſhip's head in relief, which ſhe holds in her hand, and 
weeps over it. The whole is pathetically expreſled. 
This cathedral is the more beautiful of Ab two; yet 
the choir is rather too much narrowed by three rows of 
pews on each ſide, which leave the aiſle between them 
of not more than ten feet width. It has a, allery on 
each ſide, The organ is placed on one "Be of the 
choir, near the altar, in a gallery. The choriſters go 
up into this when the anthem is ſung; and, what may 
ſeem 8 they have only one ſet of  cho- 


in the morning, and at the other in the evening. Both 
the cathedrals are on the ſouth {ide of the river. 


ber, but not fo well executed; that erected in 1766 
to the memory of Dr. Smith, late Archbiſhop of Dub- 
Iin, is indeed, by ſome, eſteemed elegant, but in my 
opinion the maſly columns of Italian marble are too 
large for their intended uſe, The epitaph you may 
ſuppoſe is very claſſical, when you are informed it Was 
written by Dr. Lowth, Biſhop of London, Oppoſite 
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to it is a plain monument of Dr. Marſh, formerly 
Archbiſhop of this See, whoſe benefaction of a valua- - 
ble library to the public, is a more noble memorial of 
him. In the ſame nave are tablets of black marble, 
one to the memory of a faithful ſervant of Dean Swift; 
another erected lately to that of Mrs. Johnſon, his 
celebrated Stella; and a third over the facetious Dean 
himſelf, In the choir are ſeveral monuments of more 
antient dates, the principal of which is that of the 
family of Boyle, erected in 1629, an enormous pile of 
wood, with near twenty clumſy images as large as 


life. In the chapter-houſe- is a black flab over the 


Duke of Schomberg, who was killed at the battle of 
the Boyne. . n 
The modern- built churches in Dublin have neither 
ſpires nor ſteeples. There are two or three of them 
adorned with elegant ſtone fronts. The Round 
Church, on the ſouth ſide of the Liffy, is, as the name 
expreſſes it, really round, and very convenient for the 
performance of 9 ratorios. | | | 
Speculative men have been much divided in their 
ſentiments abbut the proportion which Proteſtants bear 
to Papiſts in Dublin. According to ſome inaccurate 
returns, the number of houſes belonging to each 'de- 
nomination is nearly equal; yet it is generally thought, 
that there are two Papiſts for one Proteſtant, moſt of 
the poorer-ſort, and nearly all the ſervants, being of 
the firſt claſs; and among the Papiſts chiefly it is, that 
many families are crowded into one _—_— Ha $2 
here are but few public buildings here df any 
note; in Ship- ſtreet, an antique round tower, ſeld 
noticed by\the inhabitants of Dublin, was dempliſhed 


during my\ftay here. By ſome antiquarians it is 5 
poſed of Druidical erection from its ſhape; but others 
are weak enough to imagine it Daniſh, of which 
there are ſeveral ſimilar ones in different parts of the 
kingdom, as I ſhall hereafter notice at Clundalkin. 
If erected FO FR DG it is ſomewhat aa n= 
| | 8 at 
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that none ſuch are extant in Denmark. Giraldus 
Cambrenſis, who viſited Ireland in 1172, deſcribes 
very minutely thoſe narrow and lofty round towers, 
peculiar to, and ſo common in this kingdom, as having 
been built long before his time. Not only in the 
more open, but in the moſt 3 parts of the 
kingdom, are theſe towers to be ſeen, and always near 
the remains of ancient churches. A late ingenious 
and learned writer remarks, So blindly and wilfully 
prejudiced have modern writers concerning Ireland 
been, that the very maritime cities, in which the lofty 
towers, ſtrong walls, and elegant buildings beſpeak the 
power as well as the taſte of the ancient Iriſh, are all 
attributed to the Danes, —a ſavage, barbarous crew, 
whoſe eruptions, like thoſe of their ſucceſlors, the 
Saxons, were every where marked with blood, tapine, 
and defolation! We every where read of countries 
laid waſte, people as well as buildings deſtroyed by 

theſe Barbarians, but not a word of improvements. - 
The Biſhop's Palace, or St. Sepulchre, is very old, 
and ſituated not far from St. Patrick's Cathedral. The 
Parliament-houſe in College-green, begun in 1729. 
finiſhed in ten years, at an expence of 40, ooo l. ws 
truly a moſt auguſt pile, and admirably conſtructed in 
all its parts. The Houſe of Lords is beautiful, and; 
as 22 any public room in Great- Britain. The 
Houſe of Commons is octangular, capacious, conveni- 
ent, and magnificent, infinitely ſuperior to that at 
Weſtminſter. This building is looked upon as one 
of. the principal ornaments: of the city. The front is 
a portico. of the Ionic Order, and, in — well 
upported by 


executed, in the form of the Greek I, 
lofty. columns of Portland ſtone, and is affirmed-to be 
one of the moſt perfect pieces of architecture in Europe. 
Near the Parliament-houſe ſtands Trinity College, 
which conſtitutes the whole of the Univerſity, con- 
fiſting of two ſquares; in the whole of which are 
thirty-three buildings of eight rooms each. The 
#7 A  _ building 
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building has twenty-three windows: in front, is of 
white ſtone, and of ſtories in height. It was be- 
gun in 1591. Indeed its ſituation adds much to its 

randeur. College- green, which is the name of the 
eet leading to its front, regularly widens as you 
approach the College, and terminates in a triangulag , 
opening ; on the right is the Parliament-houſe, and 
in the center of the triangle an equeſtrian ſtatue of 
William III. Three ſides of the further ſquate of 
the College are built of brick, and the faurth is a 

moſt fuperb library, whieh, being conſtructed of v 

bad ſtone, is mouldering to ruin. The infide 
beautiful, commodious, and magnificent, embelliſhed 
with nineteen buſts of antient and modern worthies ; 
among whom are thoſe of Plato, Socrates, 'Ariſtorle,, 
Cicero, Demoſthenes, Homer, Shakeſpear, Milton, 
Bacon, Newton, Locke, Boyle, Swift, Uſher, G- 
dert, Delany, &c. &c. A great part of the books, 
on one fide, was collected by Archbiſhop Uſher, one 
of the original Members of this Body, and beyond. 
compariſon the moſt learned man it has ever produced.. 
The remainder on the fame fide was the bequeſt of 
Dr. Gilbert. The modern publications in this li- 
brary are very few, as there have been but few addi-- 
tions made for above 40 years paſt. "The new ſquare, 
three ſides of which have been built within 20 years 
paſt, by parliamentary bounty, andfrom thence called 
Parliament-ſquare, is of bewn ftone, of a coarſe © 
grain, but fo hard as to reſiſt the corroding tooth of 
time. The front next the eity, is ornamented with 
2 feſtoons, &c. Near the college, in the ſame 
ine, is the Prbvoſt's houſe, a handſome building of 
free-ſtone. The chapel of the college is as mean a 
ſtructure as can be concetved ; deſtitute of monumen- 
tal decoration within, and coarſely fimple without. 
The old hall, where college exerciſes are performed; 
is in the ſame range, and built in the ſame ſtile; but tho- - 
new hall w the members dine, is a large, fine 
| B 5 . room. 
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room. In the Muſeura are but few objects to entertain 
curiolityy excepting a ſet of figures in wax, repreſent A 
ing females in every ſtate of pregnancy, which were 
* to the univerſity. by the preſent Lord Shel- 
rne, who purchaſed them of the maker, (a French 
entleman) after their having been exhibited in 
ngland for many years. In the anatomy-houſe of 
this college, is a human ſkeleton, of between ſeven and 
tight feet high. They told me it belonged to one 
Magrath, an orphan, in this county, ſomewhere near 
Cloyne. The child fell into the hands of the famous 
Berkle „then biſhop of that ſee. This ſubtile doc- 
tor, who denied the exiſtence of matter, was as in- 
1 in his phyſical reſearches, as he wag whim- 
ical in his metaphyſical ſpeculations. When I tell 
you, that he had well nigh put an end to his.own 
exiſtence, by experimenting what are the ſenſations of 
a perſon dying on the gallows, you will be more ready 
to forgive him for his treatment to the poor foundling, 
_. Whoſe ſtory I am now to finiſh. e 
The biſhop had a ſtrange fancy to know whether 
it was not in the power of art to increaſe the human 
ſtature. And this unhappy orphan appeared to him 
a fit ſubject for trial. He made his-eflay according to 
his preconceived theory, whatever it might be, and the 
conſequence was, that he became ſeven feet high in 
his fixteenth year. He was carried through various 
parts of Europe for the laſt years of his lite, and ex- 
hibited as the prodigious Iriſh giant. But ſo diſpro- 
portioned were his organs, that he contracted an uni- 
verſal imbecility both of body and mind, and died of 
old age at twenty. His undes-jaw was monſtrous, 
yet the ſkull did not exceed the common ſize. But they 
ſhew a ſkull there, which, if the other members fym- 
metrized, does certainly beſpeak a ſtature more than 
Patagonian. It was the ſkull of one O'Dowd, a 
| —— of Connaught, whaſe family, now extinct, 
were all abeye the common ſize. | | lo 
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In the ſame-place'I-faw the ſceleton of one Clerk, 
a native of the city of Cork, whom they call the 
oſſified man: the - greateſt - curioſity that ever nature 
produced. It is the carcaſe of a man intirely oſſified 
in his life-time, living in that miſerable condition ſe- 


veral years. Thoſe that knew him before this ſurprifing 
alteration, affirm he had been a — Rees great 
ſymptoms of 


ſtrength and agility. He felt the 

this ſurpriſing change ſome time after he had lain all 
night in the fields after a hard debauch, till by flow 
degrees every part grew into a boy ſubſtance, ex- 
cepting his ſkin, eyes, and entrails: his joints ſettled 
in ſuch a manner, that no ligament had its proper 
operation: he could not lie down nor riſe without af- 
ſiſtance: he, had at laſt no bend in his body; yet, 
when he ſat upright, like a ſtatue of ſtone, he could 
ſtand, but could not move in the leaſt. - His teeth 
were joined, and formed into one entire bone, there 
fore a hole was broke through them to convey liquid. 


ſubſtance, for his nouriſhment I cannot ſay, but to 
linger, on a miſerable life. The tongue loſt its uſe, . 
an 


his ſight left him, ſome time before he expired. 


This ſeminary was founded and endowed by queen 
re, 


Elizabeth, yet t ey have neither ſtatue, buſt, pi 
nor any repreſentation of their munificent benefactreſs. 


The provoſtſhip is ſuppoſed to be worth 3000 per. 
annum. That of a ſenior fellow about yool.of 


whom there are ſeven. A junior felleow's emoluments 


are about 100l. per annum, beſides commons, and the: 


inſtruction of pupils; of theſe there are fifteen; there. 


are ſeventy ſcholars, and thirty ſizers. Among the 


ſtudents arꝑ three different ranks ; fellow-commoners, 
penſioners, and ſizers. The firſt are ſo from 
dining with the fellows; for which privilege, how- 
ever, they pay little more than the penſioners, ho 
dine by k $247 (ay according to their claſſes. The 
principal difference is in the rate of tuition: yet, 
as they take their degrees a you ſooner than pen- 
ſioners, there is but little difference in the expence 

| ; 41 upon 
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upon. the whole. The fizers or ſervitors pay nothing 
for their commons, but carry up the diſhes to the 
Fellows table, which they attend, and afterwards dine 
upon the fragments that come from it. Theſe wear 
black gowns of coarſe ſtuff, without ſleeves, ' Pen- 
ſioners wear gowns of the ſame form, but of fine ſtuffs, 
with hanging ſleeves and taſſels. Commoners wear 
gowns. of the ſame ſhape and ſtuffs, but with fleeves- 
and velvet collars. Noblemen, knights, and ſons of 
noblemen, wear gowns of the ſame ſhape as the com- 
moners, but with gold and ſilver taſſels. 44% 
The number of ſtudents is very variable; it is ſaid 
to fluctuate upon the tide of peace and _ ue 
forty years ago, the number was pretty nearly the fame 
it is now, — is about 400. * the cloſe f the laſt 
war, the number upon their books: was leſs:than 300. 
And ſo few went into the miniſtry: at that period, that 
curates were wanting for the ſervice of country pa- 
riſnes. It was therefore judged' expedient to ordain 
upon Scotch degrees, which are obtained for the attend- 
ance of as many months, as years in England or Ire- 
land. At preſent, few gentlemen of fortune who have 
not either the advowfon- of a living in their family, or 
ſome peculiar epiſcopal or parliamentary cofineCtion, 
chuſe to dedicate their ſons to the church, as the edu- 
cation 1s. too expenſtye for a curacy of fifty pounds a 
_ Yet, they tell you, theſe few years of peace 
ave produced ſuch a redundancy of candidates for 
—— that a nomination is not procured without ſome 
ifficulty. ee | 
Near St. Stephen's Green is the manſion-houſe of 
the lord mayor, a brick building of two ſtories, with 
five windows in front, of but two panes breadth in 
each. There are however ſome magnificent ſtructures 
of modern date; ſuch as the duke of Leinſter's, near 
the manſion-houſe, a very auguſt pile, not unworthy 
the premier peer of any country; and on the oppoſite 
fide of the water is Jord Charlemont's ; though it can- 
not be deemed a large houſe, nothing can be more ele- 
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little eminence, exactly fronting Moſſe's my 
generally called the Ly 4 n hoſpital. Indeed there 


are ſeveral more houſes in Dublin Faileof hewn ftone, 
but thoſe mentioned are the moſt worthy of a travel- 
ler's attention. 

Moſſe's hoſpital, or the Lying- in hoſpital, is ſituated 
in Great Britain- ſtreet, near the moſt northern extre- 
mity of Dublin, which claims particular notice, both 
as an example of humanity, and a ſpecimen of arehi- 
tecture. It is magnificent and almoſt faultleſs, and 
was the firſt charity of the kind in his majeſty”s' domi- 
nions. Above 10, ooo poor objects have been delivered 
here within twenty years. It was founded in 1745," 
and finiſhed in 1757; and is now ſupported by grants 
from parliament, private benefactions, legacies, the 

rofits ariſing from concerts, and its publie gardens. 
Dr. Moſſe's only reſources were lotteries, the emolu- 
ments from concerts, and ſubſcriptions to the gardens. 
The benevolence of the public was at length awaken- 
ed, after the doctor had met _ every oppoſition, and 
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tution by a charter, and pa agent beſtowed'a 
ſervice of his fellow-creatures. Behind the hoſpital 


Rotunda, built in imitation of that at Ranel 
London, about a third as large, but without 


cheſtra for concerts, in the * evenin 
and for balls in winter: ſo that upon the whole 
is the Vauxhall, Ranelagh, and Pantheon of libs 
Nay, it is ſomething more than all theſe, it is 3 A 
place of public reſort on Sunday * 
nights the rotunda and gardens — crouded, the poles 
of admiffion being only ſixpence each perſon. 

At the weſt end of the city, on the north ſide of the 


water, near Phoenix park, ſtand the barracks, ſaid 3 


k popular clamour; the king ſtability to the inſti. 
| on the widow of him who had devoted his'life to the - 


are the gardens, with a large circular room called the 


lar in the centre. Here they have an organ | 
ET: 
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the largeſt building in his majeſty's dominions ; capa- 
ble of containing 3 foot and 1000 horſe. The 
Whole is of rough ſtone, ornamented with cornices and 
window caſes of cut ſtone; and ſome late additions are 
not without elegance of architecture. It conſiſts of 
three ſquares, or rather imperfect ſquares, each want- 
ing its ſouth ſide. Nearly oppoſite, on the ſouth ſide 
of the river, is Dr. Stevens's hoſpital for ſick and 
wounded objects of charity; and near that charity 
ſtands St. Patrick's hoſpital, for lunatics and idiots, 
founded by the late celebrated Dean Swift, in 1745, 
in conſequence of about 11, oool. bequeathed by him; 
who unfortunately became a proper object for his own 
Charitable foundation. | . M 441% 
Near the barracks, on Oxmantown- „ has 
very lately been erected a new blue- coat hoſpital, a 
beautiful ſtone building, not yet entirely finiſhed; a 


foundation whoſe utility is too obvious to need com- 


mendation, the old building being decayed and ruinous. 
The new ſtructure is one of the nobleſt Dublin can 
boaſt of. Rs „ 

Near Stevens's, but farther weſt, is the hoſpital of 
Kilmainham, or Royal - hoſpital, anſwering to our 
Chelſea, built in 1695. In the building there is no- 
thing remarkable, but the ſituation, is c ing, and 
affords: a comfortable retreat for time-worn veterans, 
of which about 500 are here maintained. There are, 
beſides thoſe hoſpitals already mentioned, ten or twelve 
others, uſeful, but not ornamental ſtructures. One 
thing, however, is remarkable as to their differing 
from the-Engliſh charities of the ſame kind ; for the 
phyſicians and ſurgeons are not elected by the govern- 
ors, but when a vacancy happens, it is filled up by a 
majority of the faculty who belong to the reſpective 
n | 


ſchools, ſupported by charitable donations, collected 
principally in the churches at charity ſermons. And 
. % . do 


Almoſt every pariſh in the city has Proteſtant 


— 
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to evince the national humanity, Parliament grants an 
annual ſum to a, poorhouſe, for receiving and ſupport- 
ing foundlings from every part of the kingdom. To 
this houſe. it is not unuſual to ſend children even from 
England, where they are received without difficulty. 
Among the other amuſements of this metropolis are 
two theatres. The old houſe in Smock-alley, not fo 
large as the new in Crow-ſtreet, which is nearly the 
ſize of that of Drury- lane, is one of the moſt elegant 
and beſt conſtructed theatres, for the advantage of bot} 
audience and actors, of any in the three kingdoms. 
Upon the whole, Dublin is no contemptible city; 
and we ſhould rather wonder, conſidering its limited 
trade, to find it ſuch as it is, than be 3 
its 1 ſome reſpects to thoſe which labour 
under no reſtrictions, political, civil, or commercial, 
to depreſs their grow. Poverty can be no reproach, 
to citizens, whoſe induſtry is prevented from exertion ; 
and this is the beſt apology I can make for a want of 
cleanlineſs, which, if not injurious to the credit, muſt 
undoubtedly. be ſo to the th of this populous city; 
for it cannot be denied, that, except the few new 
ſtreets, which are paved and flagged like thoſe of Lon- 
don, the whole of it is abominably dirty and flip- 


6 75 4 
"The lan of Dublin is nearly circular, divided 
the Lich, encompaſſed by a. broad walk, or road, 
much frequented by the better ſort of people, on foot, 
on horſeback, and in carriages. It was oh the 

ng, 


for 

purpoſe of furniſhing a- convenient airing, and the 
money collected at the toll-gates is applie totally to 
the keeping it in repair. In 1974 an act den 
new paving the city, and in conſequence of it ſome- of 
the ſtreets are already new laid. Sackville-ſtreet, 
which is one of the handſomeſt, might have been car 
ried up to the front of the er Which 
would have rendered ĩt magnificent. In the mid{t is 
a mall, encloſed within a low wall, 

. . . * From 
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and coffee only, not like thoſe in London, where din- 


been eftabliſhed for the carriage of letters in and abou 


: * 
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From the general badneſs of the ſtreets, hackney 
coaches are more frequent in proportion than in Lon- 
don, and ſedan chairs are every where as. common as 
about St. James's. They have an odd kind of fingle- 
horſe chaiſe here, called noddies, fo infufferably crazy, 
and even dangerous, as to afford matter of ſurprize 
that they are permitted to be uſed : their fare is half 
the price of a coach. They are nothing more than an 
old one-horſe chaiſe, or chair, with a ſtool fixed upe 
the ſhafts juſt before the feat, on which the driver fits, 
juſt above the rump of his horſe. ', ** 

Goods are conveyed about the city on to- hee led 
cars, drawn by a ſingle horſe. The wheels are thin 
round blocks, about twenty inches in diameter. Toy 
are frequently uſed as vehicles for the common Peop e 
on their parties of pleaſure, when a bed or a mat is 
placed on the car, and half a dozen people ſit on ity 
with their legs hanging a few inches from the ground. 
They are generally dragged a foot-pace, and are 38 
ridiculous a chaiſe-marine as can be imagined. oy 

In the year 1749 it was computed, that in the city 
and liberties there were two thouſand alehouſes, three 
hundred taverns, and twelve thouſand brandy-ſhops. 
At preſent, in this extenſive place are but ſeven br 
eight coffee-houſes, and they are reſorted to for tea 


ners and ſuppers make a very convenient addition; 
nor are there above half a dozen chop-houſes; fuck 
accommodations being novel in Dublin. 
It is very extraordinary, that in this large and popu- 
Jous city there ſhould be ſuch an almoſt total want of 
inns for the entertainment of ſtrangers and tra- 
yellers. This defect obliges every body that is c- 
epi with the place to get into private lodgings as 
oon as he arrives, or to uſe the hotels lately ſet up; 
ſome of which are elegant. f wy Pe 
The conveniency of a penny- poſt office has lately 


- , 
4 


Dublin; 
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dublin; as well as, above twenty ſtage - conches for 
e conveyance of paſſengers to various parts of the 
ingdom ; but there are no ſtages for horſes, excepting 
n the road from Dublin to Belfaſt, fo that the only 
ethod of travelling with convenience is to hire a 
arriage and horſes bythe week or month. The roads 
8 the 8 are univerſally „ but near Dublin 
The moſt. ſecurity attends ow 

elling "og th thout this kingdom ; for, 3 
environs of Dublin, it is very unuſual to hear any 
ighwayman or footpad. 

uring my ſtay: here I was frequently preſented 
ith the picture of a late Touriſt at the bottom of the 
hamber-pots, with his mouth and eyes: open ready to 
receive the libation, and on enquiry found, that even 
the utenſil now is-more frequently called by the name 
of a T wiſs than any other, in contempt of the illiberal 
reflections of 2 gentleman, who was fo hoſpitably 
received here, Indeed hoſpitality holds its reſidence 
here, for it is cuſtomary: for almoſt every gentleman, 
who dines with your friend, ;ta aſk you fora dy; nay, 
they will: — invite the company to 
of your party. This ſocial. cuſtom is ſtill has en. 
valent, though not ſo much, Lam told, as it has 

With reſpect to drinking, I have been h 
appointed; the bottle is circulated free ee 
that exceſs we have heard it was, and I of [courſe 


* 


dreaded to find. * ſenſe — oy 
pire; the practice of cramming gu e 
ploded, and chat uf Serie them is dally 
Þ yet been, I — a 


2 W | 

eſired to doij uſt as I would Suk; nay, I have been 

at ſome tables, here the of drinking. j 

at dinner, was entirely laid afide. Let. the c 
originate whence it may, it is now — in 

_ caſes ĩt ĩs 1 and in all ſuperfluous. 
he tables firſt faſhion are covered juſt as in 


N Is > ſcarcely. any difference, NET | 


of different countries approach much nearer to each 


the world. This is viſible in the living of the mer 


an appearance of liberality, and indeed urbanity, as is 


fore - ground of this exquiſite piece. ummer-hill, as 


which ſolicits your attention as vν Walk the ſtreets, 
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be. that there is more variety here,  Well-bred: people 


other in their manners, than thoſe ho have not ſe 


chants of London and Dublin; with theſe, you ney 
ſee a ſtinted dinner, at two o'clock, with 'a- glaſs of 
port after it; but you find a table, not only plentifully, 
but/luxuriouſly ſpread, with choice of wines both af 
dinner and after it; and, which gives the higheſt zef 
to the entertainment, your hoſt receives you with ſuch 


very pleaſing. Here they betray no attention to the 
— 2 2 no E 1.4 of computation, 
_ diſplay an err frankneſs and Nr uy of 
pirit.. | 
If you prefes the men n of — r hof. 
pitality, and the women for their denn, you! he 19 </ 
to live well with them. 
Having remained at Dublin for ſome time, the — 
excurſion I made was down' the North Strand, en 
the ſea breezes as I rode along. Summer-hill, t 
b leading to it, affords one of the moſt charming 
— whe in the world. un- is the ſea, cover 
with ſhips ; on the left of the bay is a country beauti- 
fully varied, and ſufficiently i by art, to enrich 
the landſcape ; ; to the right the conical mountains of 
Wicklow and ures hills, terminate your view, 
The river Liffy, and part of the city, compoſe the 


well for the beauty of the ſituation, as purity of che 
air, is become the reſidence of ſeveral retired — 
One pretty ſure ſign of poverty is, that, th 
there are Jews here, there are Lam a Sete hea to 
form a conſtant and regular ſynagogue. Another 


is the wretched harridans who ply for hire. Theſe, 
covered with tattered weeds, are t — horrid miſ- 
orcants thatever degraded human nature- Tho 

5 e 
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The hawkers of news, and cleaners of ſhoes; fill 
p the meaſure of apparent poverty in Dublin. The 
filth of their bodies is offenſive, and their 8 
ſhocking; their outrages upon decency, diſguſt you 
at — corner; and their ſeveral 3 : — 
more ſonorous than ours, tingle in your ears, with 
the enraging variations of, the brogue. tech 

In general the outſkirts of Dublin conſiſt chiefly of 
zeil huts, or cabbins, conſtructed of mud dried, and moſtly 
ſueh without either chimney or window; and in theſe miſe- 
s io rable kind of dwellings, far the greater part of the 
the inhabitants of Ireland * out a wretched exiſtence. 
onA ſmall piece of ground is generally annexed to each, 
o whoſe chief produce is potatoes; and on theſe roots 


- 


and milk the common Iriſh ſubſiſt all the year round, 


of. without taſting either bread ar meat, except perhaps 
eat Chriſtmas once or twice. What little the men can 
earn by their; labour, or the women by their ſpinning, 
is generally conſumed in whiſky, a ſpirituous liquor 
reſembling geneva. Shoes and ſtockings are ſeldom 


worn by theſe beings, who ſeem to form a different 


greater than that of the Spaniſh, Portugueſe, or even 
the Scotch peaſants; notwithſtanding which, they 
wear the appearance of content. The indigence of 
the middling claſs of people is viſible evem in Dublin; 
yet from the moſt attentive, and minute inquiries, 

am confident, that the produce of this kingdom, either 
of corn or cattle, is not above two thirds, at moſt, of 
what by good cultivation it might yield; ith- 
ſtanding Which, the landed gentlemen, I believe, 
make as much, or more of their eſtates, than any in the 
three kingdpms, while the lands, for equal #8, 
produce the leaſt. The conſequences of this, with 


lords firſt . get all that is made of the land, and the 
tenants, for their labour, get poverty and patatoes. 
Previous to giving an account of my tour "gp tbe 


different 


race from the reſt of mankind; their poverty is far 


reſpect to the different claſſes, are obvious; the lands 
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different parts of this kingdom, I cannot omit remarki 
that the roads are generally for riding, but by no 
means equal to the Engliſh for a carriage; the inns, 
though they are very far from making the appearance 
of thoſe in England, yet the En liſn traveller will 
univerſally, — — with uſage, pro- 
viſions, and, for himſelf, olean decent lodging; but 
an Engliſh horſe, could he ſpeak as well as Balaam's 
which would curſe the country, «whoſe hay: and 
litter are worſe than can be conceived: their 
oats for the moſt part are tolerably good, excepti 
two or three counties in the eaſt of Leinſter, an 
one or two in Ulſter; almoſt: all the ſtraw produced 
on- upon their houſes and cabins, "Indeed" the 
8 iture AT the ſaddle-horſes, _ as wg bridle, 
irru per, are frequently made all of'ftraw ; 
—— the bridle and 2 1 
The high roads out the ſouthern and weſteri 
parts are lined with beggars, who live in huts 1 
of ſuch ſhocking materials and 
through hundreds of them you may fee the ſmoak — 
cending through almoſt every inch of its defencelefs 
covering; for ſcarce one in twenty of them has any 
window or chimney; and through thoſe- ehafſns af 


dourſe muſt the rain make its way to drip upon the 


balf naked, ſhivering, and almoſt half ſtarved inhabitant 
within ; notwithſtanding their ill a travel- 


ler is frequently preſented with boards at the fdeof the 


2 door, with “ dry l — and tobaceo, ſome- 
onl _ ngs,” or lodgings _ 

ſouff 8 e where mille i is ſold, they 

2 White rag on. a tick. Indeed rr Fo Ars beer 


figure and appearance of the much greater number of 


Yi long rings 


even their largeſt towns in the 2 ki 
whoſe entrances are generally dirty 
of theſe deſpicable — with b which moſt of them 
are prefaced. The inland towns eſpecially, into which 
you we generally Introduced through-a ine of 50 or 

100 
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100 of theſe habitations of and oppreflion, on. 
either hand, even | —— as before obſerved 
on ſeveral of the moſt public — _ without 
this diſgraceful deformity, which exhibits, the penui 
and wretchedneſs of — tenants, and the mean ric. 
edneſs of the landlords, who, too generally for their 
own, or the reputation of their country, um the 
building houſes on their lands, upon a ſet © 
whoſe abilities will not enable them to build with ma- 
terials ſo as thoſe of a ſwallow's neſt, and to the 
infamy of the proprietors may it be ſaid, that moſt 
of the farm - houſes in Ireland are conſtructed in 
this miſerable manner. 


Having now, I flatter myſelf, given you a ke 


notion of Dublin and its environs, I purpoſe fi 
ſetting out in a day or two to viſit the pe pla 
in the ſouth of the kingdom, before I viſit the north. 
I prefer a ſouthern to a northern tour, not only as the 
climate muſt be better, but becaufe the north is in a 
thriving ſtate of manufacture, and therefore cannot 
be ſuppoſed to differ ſo widely from England. N 
A flight ſketch of the geography of this country may 
enable you the better to trace me without a' map. 
Ireland is divided into four provinces, Ulſter, Con- 
naught, Leinſter, and Munſter. The laſt is to the 8. 
and the firſt to the N. Leinſter is to the E. and Con- 
naught to the W. | eee eee 
Leinſter (in which is Dublin, about mi re- 

moved from either extremity of the kingdom) is the 
moſt level, and beſt cultivated ; Ulſter the moſt bat- - 
ren and mountainous, but the moſt thriving and 
populous; Munſter the moſt fertile, yet the leaf 
thriving upon the whole; the increaſe of people in 
her cities not compenſating her internal depopulation: 
Connaught is ſaid to increaſe in numbers, by intro- 
ducing the linen trade into the parts bordering upon 
Ulſter; though its capital is declining, and its moſt 
fertile parts, like thoſe of Munſter, are verging to 


JOUR- 


depopulation. 
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" THROUGH THE 
YL South Eaſt Part of this Kingdom. | 


Fi 
in 
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He examined the principal places 
t 


Dublin, I proceeded to Stillorgan- park, 
ere is a ſquare obeliſk of ſtone, upwards of a hundred 
feet in height, placed on a ruſtic baſe, to each ſide of 
which is a double ſtair-caſe leading to a platform, 
which encompaſſes the obeliſk, and from whence is a 
fine view of the bay of Dublin, and Iriſh channel; 
from hence the hill of Houth, on the oppoſite ſhore, ap- 
pears like the rock of Gibraltar. Tauts park is but 
three miles from Dublin. From thence I viſited the 
Cromlech, near Bryanſton, by ſome ſuppoſed to have 
been an altar, by others a grave of the Druids; it con- 
fiſts of ſix ſtones placed upright, and another laid on 
the top of them: this laſt is fourteen feet long, twelve 
broad, and from two to five thick; by the ſpecific'gras 
vity of like ſolids, it is computed to weigh upwards of 
twenty ſix tons. There are many of theſe in various 
parts of England, Ireland, and Wales, From 
{ton, I proceeded at {even miles from Dublin, through 
Leighlinſtown, to Bray, a ſmall town on the Iriſh 


channel, ten miles from Dublin, where is a point of 
land known by the name of Bray Head. From thence 
turning to the right, went to Powerſcourt in the 
county of Wicklow, thirteen miles from Dublin; in 

| 1 my 
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road thither about ſix miles from Dublin, a road 
leads through a chaſm cut through a rock, named the 
Scalp, which conſiſts of heaps of ſtones of enormous 
ſizes, forming one of the moſt ſtriking natural objects 
in the kingdom. In the park at Powerſcourt is a na- 
tural caſcade, one of the greateſt beauties of its kind; 
which, from its peculiarity of ſituation, and fin 
beauty, deſerves the following moſt particular deſerip- 


circular wooded hill, of à conſiderable heighth, into 
which, after a moſt agreeable nde through a park well 
planted with wood, you enter, by a ſudden turn round 
the extremity of one of the curvatures, and at once un- 
expectedly get into the midſt of a moſt entertaining 
ſcenery of lofty ſlopes on either hand, wendung —_ 
top to bottom, with trees of every kind. 

The diſtant. view of this water-fall, at firſt 
within the ſcope of the Eng verdant ll Is 
inexpreſſibly fine. 

At the very bottom of this ſy Ivan amphitheatre, 2 
in view —— — into it, is ſeen one of 
the moſt beautiful water-falls in Great Britain. Itiis 
Vr a ſmall river _ riſes on. the plains or 

allow vallies, on the an acent range of 
mountains above, which => no — out- let for the 
waters, that from the ſprings. and rains are collected 


in theſe little vallies, but by a deſcent to the edge of _ 
this precipice; here in horizontal e of 
fifty or ſixty en it falls at leaſt three hundred; up- 


wards of two hundred feet of it is viſible on the plain 
below, and is neatly; ular, or not above nine 
or ten feet from. Wirect. The effect of this ſmall 


degree of — ig extremely ſine, for beſides: the 
the water that from one ſmall brenk, 


greater 2 
or 0 another, is thrown off the rock in 
beautiful curves, it 2 an infinite: number of 
frothy ſtreaks behind the larger ſheets of water, which; 
chrough the diviſions of theſe more conſiderable and 


impetuous 
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tion: It is ſituated at the very bottom of a lofty ſemi- 
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thouſand different and broken 


div the ſcene. 
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impetuons falls, are Neun x og in 


as 
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rate, from their adheſion w-che rocks, 'The ge 
form and compoſition of this precipice, 
finitely to the variety and ny dr dee Al br ber k 5 

compoſed, not of horizontal ſtrata, but all in a — 
obli oblique, and the degrees of this liq yr rey Jr nag 


in the different ſtrata, produce an 
arching curvatures in the fall, by the daſhing of of the 


water againſt theſe little projections of the and 
— theſe breaks or viſions of the — 
ous falling ſheets of water, through, which are di 
vered the trick]! running in'ten thou- 
fand various and mingled directions down | the very 
fides of the. precipice. Theſe little frothy 
_— down. the ſides or front of the rocks, 


— and entertaining pn and delightfully 


as oY 
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The only time to ſee this moſt beautiful and afto- 
niſhing water-fall in its _ perfection, is immedi- 
ately after heavy rains on the mountains above, which 


; 
— to 1 * confluent that riſe on the 

lows on the top of theſe mountains: on f 
e of the lind can 


exceed the beauty, the almoſt terrific grandeur of the ( 


fall; add to this account the enormous of rock t 
Err t 


the torrent or catara&t moſt im y daſhes, and / 
off in a thouſand different di , exhibiting, like- I © 
2 ng i 2 
full on it, moſt curious and beautiful repreſentations of 

the rainbow, he as rain riſes in the air, from WE 
the daſhing of the: water the rocks at bottom, I 


and the whole together A ſcene, as at once Wl q 
poſſeſſes the min curious ſpectator with aſto- N c: 
roſea th mink of with the higheft: — I affure 

you there is no exaggeration in this de- o 
baren, for the will not admit of it. The 
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higheſt deſcription muſt fall mort 0 che beauty of the 
original, and of the conceptions of the delighted ſpec- 
ta or on the ſpot, if it is viſited under the advantages L 
have recommended from my on obſervation, viz,.in a 
very wet time, or juſt after heavy rains on the moun- 
tains above, though there is a continual fall ſupplizd 
from d ⁵²'M½ũ W —T— . 
The trees which grow from the bottom to the top 
of the hill, on the ſides of this prodigious water-fall, 
are an inexpreſſible addition to the beauty of the ſcene, | 
eſpecially at the diſtance of an hundred: yards from the 
fall, and whoever will undertake the moſt lahorious | 
taſk, indeed, of climbing the hill, from tree tp tree, to | 
view the river at the top, before it comes to the preci- 
pice, will have their curioſity amply rewarded, by 
viewing the many breaks and little falls, of ſeveral feet, 
that it makes from the place where its deſcent firſt he- 
comes ſteep, towards the edge of the precipice, Its 
winding, hollow, and intricate pallage through the 
rocks, in ſome places open, in others almoſt concealed | ' | 
from the projecting ſtrata of the rocks o r fide | 
its broken channel; the beautiful profj ec ppl 

ch the 


n 
from the top of the fall, of the lawns below, 
ſurrounding verdant ſlope of the hills, on gither hand; 

(the reverſed proſpect of this beautiful ſylvan_amphi- | 
theatre as taken from below) the contracted area 
the bottom of which, now ſeen as in perſpective, will, 
altogether, furniſh ſuch. entertainment for their cuii- 
olity, as will well reward them for their no ſmall toi 
and labour, I aſſure you, in the acquiſition. . 
The whole ſcenery, indeed, above and below, is the 
moſt extraordinary d entertaining, in its kind, 1 
have ever met with; infinitely ſuperior, indeed, to ade- 
quate deſcription, and juſtly deſerving the notice of 
every admirer of natural curioſities. 
I cannot omit the gr way 0 an unexpected, piece 


Ae e eee, 
as it alleviated an incidental inconvenience in our ride 8 
= 7 . to 
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to it, and to which inconvenience, indeed, we were 
indebted for it. Though the weather was tolerably 
on our leaving Dublin, yet by that time we had 
rode a mile or two, it began to rain, and continued 
till we came within half an hour's ride to the fall, 
when it cleared up, and preſented to our view one of 
the moſt aſtoniſhing caſcades that nature ever exhi- 
bited, from nearly the top to the bottom of one of the 
higheſt range of mountains in Ireland. From the 
height of its deſcent it could not be leſs than fix or 
_ ſeven hundred yards in view, occaſioned by a ſudden 
torrent of rain on the mountains, what in the coun 
they call, and very properly, a mountain flood ; which, 
as it ſuddenly falls, It ſoon runs away, for the next 
day we ſaw nothing but the channel down which it 
%%% 5 | p 
There was ſomething inexpreſſibly grand and ſtrik- 
ing in the proſpect of this caſcade, at the diſtance of 
about a ah, which was the neareſt view we had of it, 
and we thought ourſelves ſufficiently recompenced for 
the inconvenience of riding a few miles with'a wet 
coat. This is perfectly agreeable to the common 
courſe of events in human life, in which the higheſt 
enjoyments are generally attended with more ox leſs of 
difficulty or inconvenience in the er e To 
apply this remark, it is certain that thoſe who prefer a 
dry coat to the gratifying their curioſity, will have 
but little chance for ſeeing one of the 2 beauties 
in the world of its kind, in the higheſt perfection, 
' The Fall of Poꝛuerſcourt. 2 271 . 
For the entertainment of foreigners, as well as the 
people of Ireland, the noble owner has had a broad 
road made from his ſeat at Powerſcourt to the water- 
fall, (in as direct a line as the ground will admit, ) by 
_  demoliſhing uſeleſs underwoods, and leaving clumps 
| of fine old trees at proper diſtances, Drains are alſo 
cut through the low-lands from the park-gate to the 
water-fall ; near which is a fine on room, of 
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twenty-five feet in diameter, and. fifteen high, built 
with brick, plaiſtered and rough-caſt on the outſide: 
The floor is moſaic work of different colours, the 
ceiling ſtueco, and the roof covered with ftraw. This 
elegant room is ſo contrived, that there may be five 
openings at once, or any leſs number, having windows 
arched to fill up theſe vacancies from top to bo 

and doors for the ſame if neceſſary ; both-which, by 


#4 * 
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ſprings, fly up and down with the greater expedition. 


Within a few yards of this octagon, there is a vety 
neat kitchen of 

convenience for drefling victuals; and, what is worthy 
notice, the time from laying the foundations to com- 


twelve feet ſquare, furniſhed with every 


pleating theſe. buildings, did not exceed five weeks. 


His lordſhip has alſo erected a wooden bridge over 
the river near theſe buildings, and from the park to 
the Dark-Glyn, which is about three miles, very fine 


roads are made to come at this beauty of nature, and 


which hath given the public an opportunity of view- 
ing, in different proſpects, the moſt delightful roman- 
tic, and ſurprizing landicapes in the world, which 
would have been imperceptible to all human fight, 


and even thought, had it not been for theſe improve- 


ments. Circular ſtairs, alcoves, chairs, and tables, 
are placed, at proper diſtances, in meandring walks, 


with every convenience for the curious and fatigued 


traveller, On the fide of a hill, is an hexagon pa- 
vilion, of about ſeventeen feet in diameter, floored with 
red tiles, the roof covered with ſtraw, ſupported b 
ſix pillars of the bodies of grown trees, incaſed wit 


their natural bark; two ſides of this apartment are 


lined with moſs, and the other four open, from 
whence there are Coy rich delightful proſpect 
Next to the moſs in this ruſtic building are — 
benches to ſit chairs in . 1 e in 
the centre, to the weary, e who 
bring their food with them. N45 4 


* 
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Muſic has wonderful effects in this Glyn, the ſym- 
phony of flutes, violins, and voices, lull the foul to foft- 
neſs and repoſe, while the clangor'of trumpets, drums, 
and horns, rouſe the ſpirits to martial - ardour and 
courage. It would be doing injuſtice to the noble 
proprietor of this place, ſhould we omit to mention, 
that he has cauſed an excellent inn to be built at 
Tynchinch, near the Glyn, for the accommodation of 
travellers, and which is ſituated in a pleaſing vale, 
affording ſeveral fine proſpects. There are alſo two 
other inns in the neighbourhood, one at Lough- 
linſtown, and the other at Bray, where travellers ma 
be aſſured of meeting with good entertainment. 

In many parts of theſe complicated varieties of im- 
proved nature, are circular and winding paths, lead- 
ing to the bottom, wherethe aſtoniſhed beholder lodks, 
with a kind of horrible delight, at maſſive ſtones, 
and broken crags, piled one upon the other, and over- 
hanging brows that ſeem to menace the ſpectators be- 
low. On the ſides of theſe hills are ſeen cattle of 
every kind, grazing, or ſportively friſking;'particular= 
Jy goats and kids on the moſt rugged precipices. 

he country about Powerſcourt, eſpecially that 
ſpot which is called the Glyn of the Dargles, is 4 
ful beyond deſcription, and may juſtly vie with any 
part of Italy; it is a deep and narrow valley of a mile 
in length, much viſited in the ſummer time by the 
gentry from Dublin, and moſt of the people of for- 
tune that come to this city. It is equal, if not 
fuperior, to any of the kind in the — pany one of 
the deepeſt, and at the ſame time the narroweſt, and 
moſt irriguous vallies, I remember to have ſeen, The 
ſides of the hills which ſkirt it, are moſt gracefully 
ornamented with trees even to the very tops, and in- 
termixed, as they are, with rocky precipices, added 
to the murmuring of a little river at the bottom, that 
winds its way through this intricate valley, over 
numberleſs little breaks and falls, that greatly oy 
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the ſcene z altogether, it affords a molt pleaſing ſummer - 
recreation. 1. Et was} > 1 

The cloſeneſs of the lofty ſhading hills on the ſides, 
at the ſame time that they afford a moſt delightful cool 
retreat from the heat of the ſun, throw a kind of 
gloomy ſolemnity on the bottom of this deep valley, 
and from this circumſtance it is very. properly called 
the Dark Glyn,—It is rather a deep chaſm, indeed, 
than a valley, through a lofty range of hills, Which, 
at this place, are contracted to about an Engliſh. mile, 
the length nearly of this glyn or chaſm through the 
hills.—At the very bottom of this glyn is a way cut 
out by the ſide of the ſtream, in a taſte adapted to the 
gloomy retirement of the place, where the lover, the 
poet, ar philoſopher, may wander with every cir- 
cumſtance, every ſcene, about him, calculated to warm 
his imagination, or produce the moſt ſerious re- 
flectiona. . TEENS eee 

There is another of much ter extent than this 
in the neighbourhood, called the Glyn of the Moun- 
tains, which deſerves our notice, and a mountainous. 
glyn it is, indeed ; the bottom of which is juſt wide 
enough for a road and a river that run through jt.— 
It is impoſſible to expreſs the beauty and grandeur 
which the curious ſpeCtator is impreſſed with in a ride 
through this immenſely deep, but more open and ſpa- 
cious valley, which is ſkirted on either hand ith the. 
moſt enormous aſtoniſhing mountains, that ſlope im- 
mediately down upon this road for about two Engliſh | 
miles, paſſing through it, which for the moſt part | 
covered with trees from their bottoms to the very tops, 
or preſenting a proſpect of the moſt horrible impending + 
precipices, that from their terrifying height, and bro- 
ken ruins at the bottom, appear to threaten him with 


deſtruction.— There is ſomething. really inexpreffibly 
ſtriking in this-ſcene, even at firſt entrance. I never 
rode through a valley where there was ſuch a mixture 
of beauty, of grandeur, of oblimity, if you will allow 
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me the uſe of the expreſſion here, and of ſomething 
really awful, as is exhibited in this moſt enormous 
Glyn of the Mountains. W A 

A river, likewiſe, as obſerved above, runs through 
this valley cloſe to the road at the foot of the moun- 
tains; and from the number of breaks and falls in it, 
occaſioned by the ſtones and rocks that are frequently 
rolling from the mountains down into it, adds extreme- 
ly to the pleaſure of a ride through this moſt ſtriking 
and entertaining ſcene: and indeed this part of t 
county may be juſtly termed the garden of Ireland. 

A few miles South from iti is a ſtriking contraſt : 
a ſquare tract of ground, each fide of which is no leſs 
than eight miles, and conſequently contains 64, con- 
ſiting wholly of barren nor thr men iS 
uninhabited. - In the midſt of theſe ate the ruins of 
feyen churches called Glandilough, With an ancient 
round tower of fifteen feet in diameter, the top of which 
is in ruins; and a plain croſs, of a ſingle ſtone, 


twelve feet high, and two in thickneſs, Theſe ſtand 


near the center of this barren ſpot; and I believe ſuch 
another deſart as this, within thirteen miles of the capl- 
tal of a kingdom, is not to be found in Europe. Four 


hundred acres are here let for a guinea annually; 


About two miles diſtant on the eaſt is Sugar-loaf-hill, 
from whence is a beautiful and extenſive proſpect in 
cvery point of view. als Avid 


From Powerſcourt IT returned into the main road, 
and proceeded through Kileool, to Newcaftle, thirteen 
miles from Dublin. | a ny 
This town is ſituated on the top of a hill near the 
Iriſh Channel, from whence may be ſeen thoſe ſhelves 
of ſand along the coaſt called the Grounds or Rath 
Down, which appear dry even at high-water, yet be- 
tween them and the ſhore the water js ſeven fathom 
deep. I went on from thence five miles to Wicklow, 
twenty three miles from Dublin, the ſhire and chief 
town of the county, which has a narrow vr OI 
ON mout 
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mouth of the river Letrim, fit onl for ſmall veſſels 
which carry proviſions to the capita tal and that indeed 
is its chief trade, Here are the remains of a caſtle ſur- 
rounded by a wall, and. very few buildings, It has 
barracks for three companies of foldiers, and re- 
markable for the beſt ale in Ireland; about a mile 
and half on the eaſt is a point of land called. Wicklow- 
head. From Wicklow I proceeded twelve miles ſouth- 
ward, with the Iriſh Channel cloſe on the left, with 
the ſands of North Down a little way off ſhore, to 
Arklow, on the river Oroca, a pretty market town, 
near the Iriſh Channel, where are the ruins of a caſtle 
of the late earls of Ormond. Here are barracks fon 
two companies of foot, About ſeven miles weſtward, : 
of this town, on the banks of the river, are the mines, 
and copper ſprings, which originate amo hills that 
riſe to the height of ſmall. mountains. The mine, 
which was formerly wrought, is that of Ballymurtogh, 
on the ſouth hank of the river, It yielded vaſt profit, hut, 
on account of a diſſention among the proprietors, Md. 
been difuſed for ſome years ; which 3 other ad 
venturers to ſink a ſhaft at Crone- baun, on gen fide 
of the river, which proved far richer than the former. 
Of which the following account was publiſhed i in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, Vols. 47 and 48, in 1754+ 

Crone-bawn is an hill of two miles in ene 
1 and about 1000 feet in height, er 4 00 

0 his 


ly in form of an inverted bowl; 

hill are, on all ſides, full of rich 3 but — 
cipal works lie on the eaſt fide about half way up 1 | 
hill, where ate ſeveral ſhafts ſunk from 59. p09 | 
fathoms deep. | In ſinking theſe ſhafts, the 1. 4 

ral met with ls ah iron ſtone; beneath this, they aty - | 
rive at a lead ore, which ſeems wire a mb clay, yet 


Un a large quantity of lead, and ſome ſilyer. 

nderneath A Ach rocky ſilver ore, W 

ſparkles yy k's „ and yields N ounces of 
a * 1 


pure ſilver out o one ton of ore, beſi 
C 4 tity 
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of the mines: fome of the workmen having ft at 


verted into that metal. This gave the hint of laying 


the blood, whic 
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tity of fine lead. Having pierced ſome fathoms through 
this, they arrive at the copper. ore, which is very rich, 
and may be purſued to a vaſt depth. There are 500 
men employed in theſe mines. Having enquired how 
the men could live in them, I found that they en- 
joyed their healths very well, and that there was a 
particular quality in the copper Water, which healed 
immediately all ſores in their ſkin or fleſh. | In order 
fo carry off the water from the mines, there are levels ite 
conducted on a great way under- ground to the lower 
part of the hill. Out of theſe levels iſſue large | 
of water, moſt ſtrongly impregnated with copper. 
An accidental diſcovery, which happened, is likel 
to make theſe ſtreams more beneficial than all the reſt 


iron ſhovel in the ſtream, found it ſome weeks after in- 
cruſted with copper, inſomuch that they thought ĩt con- 


bars of iron in theſe waters, for tranſmuting them into 
copper; the proceſs of which the curious may find 
recorded in the Philoſophical Tranfactions. 
This ſpring, perhaps, is as remarkable for its me- 
dicinal, as its metalic qualities. Though phyſicians ge- 
nerally reckon, that copper, when taken internaHy, is 
poiſonous, yet the miners, and other perſons, drink 
this water frequently, without any fatal conſequences. 
It purges 450 vomits ſeverely, and is become their 
ſpeciſie in ſeveral diſeaſes, particularly in cutaneous 
eruptions, arifing either from an alkaline acrimony in 
| b ſtimulates the ſenſible extremities of 
the cutaneous.arteries, and occaſions a puſtule, or from 
the irritation of inſects lodged in the ſkin ; both which 
cauſes may be removed by the ſtrong acid contained 
in this water. It is an excellent detergent for ſcorbu- 
tic ulcers, and has already performed ſeveral rematkable 
cures of this kind. —Having thoroughly ſatisfied my 
curioſity at Crone-bawn, I returned to Arklow, and 
proceeding through Fort Cheſter, and Tarrah Hill — 
chat: | | the 
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the left, near the coaſt, I arrived at Gorey, or New- 


borough, a borough town 42 miles from Dublin, 
fituated about a mile from the Iriſh Channel, but has 
nothing worthy the obfervation of a traveller. From 
thence the ſand bank, called the Middle Down, is 
viſible even at high-water. : Advancing farther ſouth- 
ward, and leaving the left hand road, I paſſed to Ferns, 
where are the ruins of a caſtle formerly intended for 
its defence, built by the Fitzgeralds. is the ſee of 
a biſhop, united to Leighlin. The antiquity of this 
place is great, yet-there are but few appearances of it. 
It is ſituated on a ſmall river called the Ban, that runs 
into the Slane, after a ſhort courſe of about five mules, 
which accompanied me to Enniſcorthy. The road to 
this place is very pleaſant, the river Slane joining 
company with us ſometimes, then leaving us, to run 
before, and meet us again. By the way we ſaw ſeveral 
old caſtles. This place is a pleaſant town, with a 
ſtone bridge, that croſles the river Slane. This ſtream 
takes its riſe in the county of Wicklow, which, with | 
WT = train of auxiliary brooks, after a courſe of | thirty - 
miles, runs down to Wexford. The houſes are moſt 
of them neat, and ſome of them * built. T 
is an old ruined caſtle near the bridge, 4 neat 
market-houſe, and an aflembly-houſe, From hence 
I proceeded to Wexford- ferry, where I eroſſed the 
mouth of the river Slane, to the town of W ' 
to the left of which is Wexford Bay. ' © 
Wexford is the capital of a county: of the ſame | 
name. It is built near the ſea, upon the river Slane, | 
that empties itſelf into the ocean here. It was cal 4; 
by the Dare that built it Weſsford, and was formerly 
2 place of much better trade than at preſent. Thle 
firft forces from England that attempted the conqueſt 
of this kingdom landed here, (encouraged by king 
Dermot) a year before the earl of Pembroke. They 
were led b e ee and Maurice Fitz- 
Gerald. The fot built a caſtle two miles from 
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a 
moſt of his (1 in priſon, till, on the arriyal of 


and commands the port and town. There are ſeveral 


attributed to it, and is frequented by invalids, though 


hue, The church is in the main ſtreet, of a modern a 
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the town, called Karrick, which he fortified with the 
utmoſt art of thoſe times; but the people of Wen- 


ford, not brooking ſuch a neighbour, got him into 
their power b atagem, then confined him and 


king Henry II. the inhabitants brought Fitz-Stephens 
to Waterford, where they delivered him to that mo- 
narch, and at the ſame time ſubmitted as ſubjects of 
England. Fitz-Stephens was appointed governor of 
the town and the diſtrict round it, which in a ſew MW. 
years. encreaſed ſo much with Engliſh) inhabitants, | 
daily arriving here, that in ſome time they ſpread all 
over the country, where they ſtill remain, and ate 
famed for the beſt improvements in the kingdom. 

From̃ this town king Henry embarked for England, 
after receiving homage from moſt of the kings and 
princes of the nation. Here was the ceremony of the 
firſt Engliſh marriage performed, between Raymond, 
(afterwards, vice-roy of Ireland) and the lady Baſil, 
ſiſter to Stfongbaw, earl of Pembroke; and it was 
the ſecond town. Cromwell beſieged, or that had the 
courage to oppoſe him. 115 

It is ſeated in a bottom; though where the eaftle 
ſtands is a rocky high hill, which overlooks the ſea, 


parts of the walls ſtanding, which are very thick. 
he gates yet remain, and it contains ſome handſome 
buildings. Near one of the gates is a ſmall ſtructure 
that covers a mineral well, which they call a ſpawz but 
the appearance ofthe water is not wy inviting, as it is 
covered with an oily ſcum, but it has many virtues 


not ſo much as formerly. At the end of the town 
are barracks for ſoldiers, formed out of the old caſtle, P 
which yield a fine proſpect of the harbour. Moſt of I . 
the, old buildings are built with ſtone, of a reddiſh 


taſte, though partly built on the old foundation. The 
| town 
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town conſiſts of one long ſtreet, with a few lanies"on © 
each fide. There are ſeveral ruins of ancient abbeys, 
and religious houſes interſperſed. The market-houſe 
is a very neat building of modern ſtructure. The 
cuſtom-houſe, of modern date too, not ſpacious, but 
handſome enough. The quay, like their trade, is not 
very extenfive. Their chief dealing lies in corn, 
and that moſtly barley. _ ler ho ee wir” 

The haven is very large, but the entrance is de- 
fended by two narrow necks of land, each forming 
an iſthmus that ſtretch forward to meet the other, 
leaving an opening of about half a mile. At the ex- 
tremity of each is a fort; that towards Nublin called 
Fort Marget, the other Fort Rofelair.' oO» 

From Wexford T proceeded” through 'Faghtnon, 
Clomines, and Barrow, to Duticantion Fott:” This 
ſort commands the harbour of Waterford. "Theie are- 
upwards of thirty cannon planted in theet Yire,” or 
ranges. Thoſe next the water are of a large fize,. | 
and all in good order. Without the fort is a mean 
ſtreet, moſtly conſiſting of poor cabins. You enter 
the fort over a draw-bridge, which is drawn up at 
night. The governor's houſe and chapel are ſmall,. 
but neat. The barracks are well built. we, AY 
buildings are ſurrounded. with à ſtrong wall, bujlt . 
upon the flat of a high rock that overfooks Yo . 
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There is a perpetuity. of land, granted by 
Elizabeth, to keep; this fortreſs in repair. m 
thence there is a very indifferent road for this cou. 
try to Roſs. This Road 1 avoided, and croffed the Wh 
harbour to Paſſage Fort, another defence,” on the 
weſtern fide of the Suite, when J entered the province . ', +» 
of Munſter and county of Waterford, and quitted'the* | 4 = 
province of Leinſter. From Paſſage Fort I procteded - 

to Waterford city, which ſtands on the fourh fide of” 

the Suite, a broa e river without any bridge, 

and about four miles and a half from its junction with * 


the Nure and Batrow, alt which together form the 


* 
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| Harbour! This city is about eight miles from the 
ea, and is a moſt convenient port for traffic to 'Briſ- 
tol, by navigating with-a due weſterly wind without 
. 0 0 he harbour runs almoſt twelve 
miles up the country, nearly in a ſtrait line, all the 
way deep and clear, being ſeventy- five miles by land 
from Dublin, and bfty-k 


ſecond in the kingdom for wealth and number of in- 
habitants, as it ſtill is for extent of ground, It was 
originally built in 879, but deſtroyed in 981. 1 
form then was triangular, with a ſtrong tower at eac 
of the three angles. The firſt of theſe was called Re- 
ginald's Tower, from the name of its founder, and is 
now commonly called the Ring-tower. From this 
tower the city wall ran weſterly, to the corner of Ba- 
ron - ſtrand- ſtreet, where anciently ftood another tower, 
KLalled Turgeſius's, now entirely deſtroyed. That 
part of the wall which formed the ſecond ſide of the 
<riangle, is very difficult to trace; however, there are 
ſtill 5 me remains of it, and parts of the foundation, 
di covered by accident, ſhew that it ran ſoutherly from 
Turgeſius's Tower to St. Martin's Caſtle, bending te 
the welt of the Black-friars, and proceeding to the eaſt 
end of the Blue-boys ſchool; from thenee, by the back 
of Broad-ſtreet, it croſſed Peter- ſtreet, a little behind 


to the eaſt of the Blue-girls ſchool, in Lady-lane; 
where it joined St. Martin's Caſtle. From thence 


wall is fill 'exiſtiog. The area of the city then con- 
tained about fifteen ſtatute acres, . In 1171, Strong- 


gorous reſiſtance, when it was conſiderably/cnlarged, 
and anew wall added to the former. It was fill fur- 
ther enlarged in the reign of Henry VII. when moſt 
of the old Walls were repaired, and at the ſame time 


ix from Cork; and the city 
Has been, till Cork in part outſtripped it, reckoned the 


the City Court-houſe, and proceeded in a dire line 
the wall extended 40 Ring-tower. This part of the 


bow, earl of Pembroke, got poſſeſſion of it, after a V- 


fray conſiderable privileges granted the citizens. 
| | . ' by Ri 4 
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Richard II. of England, landed and wap-coowhed here, 
in 1399. R Reginald's, or Ring's Tower, ſtill remains, 
Strongbow made uſe of 1 as A prifon for the chiefs 
of the Iriſh and Danes. It is now in the polleffion of JC. 

the ſtore-keeper of Duncannon Fort, and uſed is 1 
magazine. In 1690 James II. embarked from hence 

for France, after the battle of the B . n 
reſided in it twice, and confirmed its privileges. It | 
has five gates. This city is the ſee of 2 biſhop, lately 
enjoyed by the venerable Dr. Richard Cheneyeaux, 

whoſe conduct 45 juſtly entitled him to the epithet of the 

Good Biſhop ater ford. He greatly embelliſhed _. 
the cathadral, which is dedicated to the Holy e 

and commonly called Chriſt- church; it conſiſts 

large nave, the choir, and two lateral aiſles ; and at the 

back of the altar is Trinity pariſh-church. On the 
ſouth ſide of the nave is the biſhop's conſiſtory court, 

or St. Saviour's chapel; on the north fide is another 
chapel ; and on the ſouth of Trinity 1 church i rukee 

the veſtry, or chapel of St. Nicholas.” The nave, from; ' 
the welt end to the. entrance of the choir, is about for-. | 
ty-five feet long, and its breadth ſixty-ſix lbs The N 


roof is Ven- by e Gothic columns 
On one of the columns is a monument erected in 1 1277 
which was much defaced by ſome of Cromwell * 
diers. The choir from the entrance to the rail of the. 
_ is 2 feet long. The altar is modern and 
here are ſeveral ancient monumen wing 
3 as well as modern ones, among t 1 | 
is one-erected by the Fies-Gerada, very clogs, fine | 
teen feet , and nine 1 
| Beſides the cathedral there are but two churche 
in the city where divine ſervice is performed, and thoſe... 8 
are St. Patrick's and St. Olave's; the churches of 1 
St. John, St. Stephen, St. Peter, and St. Michael, b 
are gone to decay. Trinity pariſh church is diſuſed. 


Ther ge chr baden plas ins as Ls. | 
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pat | Tt Tories hap, Magdalen's chapel, and 
4G 440 © EO EWS #S panp 
St. Obers is Hear the cathedral, and was rebuilt in 
£744 Quits plaig without, and very new Fithins 3 
welt as the altar, pews, &c. ITE | 
St. Patrick's is at the weſt end of the town, on a 
Illing ground, a plain building, Beſides theſe places 
of worſhip there are, one French church for reformed 
proteſtants;. one Preſbyterian, one Quakers, one 
Anabaptiſt meeting-houſe, and four maſs-houſes, n 
abbey of St. Sayjour is the preſent County Court-houſe 
and the ſteeple is a very ſtrong building. The French 
church is part of the old abbey, or Holy Ghoſt friery, 
the ſteeple of which is entire, as well as ſeveral other 
arts bf the building now converted to warehquſes, &c. 
Fr one of the yaults are ſeyeral ancient to bes, 
over which is the Holy Ghoſt hoſpital; in which is a 
chapel! now uſed by the Catholicks for maſs, and twen- 
9 ve poor widows of the Popiſh religion are main- 
ined in this hoſpital, which was rebuilt in 1718. 
Beſides this charity, there is à Ieper. houſe or infirmgry 
for accommodating forty poor ſick and wounded per- 
ſons. Oppolite hu cathedral is the Widow's apart-- 


- 


men, a plain large brick building. The biſhop's pa- 
lace is a fine building of kewn ſtone, with two-frouts, 
which, during the Jife-time of its late poſſeſſor, was 


ment, erected in 1702 for ten widows of poor glergy- 
NR p: 


rendered the ſeat of happineſs, the r of the 
18 


indigent, and the afylum of the fatherle(s and oppreſ-- 
ſed. Indeed it aig t with great propriety haye been. 
called the houſe of the Samaritan. The City 
\. Court-houſe, orGuild-hallin Broad-ftreet jsahandion 

_ building. e front of the building being pe 


— 


by a range of columns of the Tuſcan order, ſeryes for, 
a corn-Market; and the inner part for a court-houſe, 
Over the judpes ſeat js a very ancient painting of Jul 


tice aud Judgment, under which is a very tedious Latin 


in n in Saxon characters. 
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The Exchange and Cuſtom-houſe, moſt chamingly 
ſituated on — are both nent and — 
as is the Fiſh-houſe, alſo ſituated on the quay, a more 


modern building. The city goal is a good ſtrong - 


ſtone building, ſituated near St. Patrick's gate. St. 
John's gate is now uſed for the county goal, and is a 
you d 8 here are iv] aver goad. charity 
chools, and man ome private buildings, amang 
which the moſt _ 

of the late alderman Barker, ſituated in King's ftreet. 
Facing the' biſhop's palace is a beautiful walk called 
the Ma „two hundred yards long, and proportionally 
broad. The quay, which is above half a mile in 
length, and of a conſiderable breadth, is not inferior to 
any in Europe; to it the largeſt trading veſſels may 
conveniently come up, both. to load and -unload ; and 
at a ſmall diſtance oppaſite to it, may lie conſtantly 
a-float, The whole is franted with hewn ſtone, 
paved, and in ſome places. is farty feet wide, To it 


are built five moles or piers, which ſtretch farward: 


into the river; at the pier heads ſhips of ve. hun- 
dred tons may load and unload, and lie a- float. 
The barracks here are handſome and large, and the 
eity is a third part e within a ſeẽw years. 
rom Waterford, I ſed to return” again ta 
Dublin by a different rout, in order to uiſit .of 
the i towns, and accordingly we took boat and 


went over to 5 3 Roſs; aboyt | 
three miles further caſt, in Wexford county, expecting | 
worthy obſervation, but were difap= 


to find ſomethi 

pointed. There ate ſome remains of an old abb 
where, we were told, a Daniſh king lies entom 
ſuppoſed tu be the founder of it. There are à few 
poor huts about the place, and, 1 of their 
buildings, we may fuppoſe hu together from the 
ruins of this abbey, &c. fo we returned th New 
Roſs, by ſome falſely called Roſs Pontus; for I could 


not learn there ever was a bridge there. It lies in a 


dottom, 
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bottom, with high hills behind it. The church, which W"* 
3s a large old building, is upon one of them, and the. 
aſcent to it difficult and tireſome. This place is one {MW 
of the ſtaple ports for exporting wool; but it looks as WW" 
if it had but a very little trade; and though it is called I. 
New Roſs, its countenance has the marks of venerable W'* 
age. It lies along the river Barrow, which is here fo 
deep, that ſhips of burden may lie cloſe to the quay, 
as at Waterford, even when the tide" is out. The 
quay is but ſmall; but, as well as the cuſtom-houſe, 
large enough for its trade. Some of the buildings are 
like thoſe of Cheſter, with ſhops aſcended by 7 
which renders them cloſe and dark. There is a con- 
-duit of water in the town, which ſupplies it, drawn 
out by ſeveral cocks. F Wy "os | Lk." 
- Over-againſt Roſs, on the other ſide, where we f. 
acroſs to the county of Kilkenny, there is a place call- 
ed Roſs Ibarcan: It conſiſts but of 'a few cabins,” 
which are covered by ſeveral high trees, that give a 
pleaſing proſpect to the eye. STEVE 
Roſs was accounted a very ſtrong town when Oli- 
ver beſieged it. The ruins of the walls of Roſs are 
ſtill remaining. This place was not, above two cen- 
turies fince, a biſhoprick ; but united to Cork by queen 
Elizabeth in 1586. The.town is governed by a ſo- 
vereign. s flouriſh here. he en 
Leaving New Roſs, which is but fourteen miles 
weſt from Wexford, we paſted on the eaſt bank of the 
river Barrow, to St. Mullin, or St, Molign, or Tegh- 
molin, in the moſt ſouthern. point of the county of 
Carlow, a place famous for its large ruined abbey, 
built about 634, whoſe founder was buried. there, and 
gave name to the ſtructure. It was the burial ꝓlace of 
the Cavanaghs, the ancient kings of Leinſter, and is 
ſtill ſo of their deſcendants. Near it, is a {mall Pro- 
teſtant church, which, though ſmall, is too age for 
its congregation, From thence we proceeded to Graig- WW. 
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nemana, an old ruined place on the weſt fide of the 
river Barrow, in the county of Kilkenny, on the 
eaſt of which, in Carlow county, are the Black Stairs 


it is about twenty miles from the ſea, Here are the 


down in 1744, an event to be regretted, becauſe it was 
one of the moſt beautiful religious ſtructures in the 
kingdom. The embelliſhments of this abbey are cu- 
rious, and the r hou formerly of a large extent. 
t grieved me to reflect that ſo fine a ſtructure as this 
muſt have been, ſhould be ſuffered to moulder awa 


in ruins, when a very trifling expence, in ſeaſonable 


ruins of a fine abbey, the octagon tower of which fell 


mountains. At Graignemana is a good bridge over 
the Barrow, where the tide flows up, notwithſtanding ' 


repairs, would have tendered it of a much greater du- 


ration. Again croſſing the Barrow, we jogged on to 


ſituated on a branch of the Barrow, over which it has 


of Cavanagh, which poſſeſſes an extenſive park, ſur- 


of this family enjoys à fine ſeat at Rock Savage, de- 
tween this and T flow. In proceeding from hence 

bout ſix miles north weft, is a little Proteſtant town, 
alled Kill-Edmun,' with a neat church, built by 
late Mr, Bagnall, of Dunlany, whoſe virtuous intention 
merits unfeigned thanks from the public. "This place 
is traverſed by a ſmall, but rapid river, which deſcending, 


Kill-Edmun, we proceeded to Marli, a gentleman's 
ſeat, near Mount ſter. It was named after that 
in France, and is 18 , as well as convenienth 

deſigned, 'and executed. The ſoil of this part does 
not promiſe: much; but the hoſpitable tables of the 
inhabitants are furniſhed with the utmoſt plenty and 
elegance. Their principal joy conſiſts in entertaining 
thoſe who viſit them. As ſoon as any company come 


4 5 
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Burris, or Borris, a Imall town in Carlow county, 
a bridge. Here is a noble feat belonging to the family 
rounded by à wall, ten feet high. Another branch 
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rom Mount Leinſter, empties itſelf into the Barrqw,, 
near Borris, after a courſe of about ſix miles. From | | 
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to their houſes, word is ſent to moſt of their relations, 
who join and make the ſweeteſt concord in the world. 
After two or three days ſpent in innocent pleaſure, 
mon are all invited to another gentleman's, with the 
ame agreeable round of mirth ; and fo on till yby 
have gone through the whole race. The day of part- 
ing is the only day of grief or diſcontent. I his is the 
end and manner of what is called Coſhering, ſo much 
miſtaken by ſeveral authors. 418 
While we were here, we went up the ſterp mountain, 
called Mount-Leinſter, of a difficult aſcent, bj 4 
troubleſome paſlage Ur not without a guide); and 
yet gentlemen that delight in hunting, they ſay, ven- 
ture up and down on horſeback ; but they muſt haye 
ſtronger ſtomachs to digeſt that ſort of recreation, 
than any in our company; for I ſhould think the at- 


rempt might hazard their necks. There are plenty pn 


of game When you have gained the ſummit, as grouſe, 
- Hares and foxes. U pon the top of this mountain 5 
öf the higheſt in the kingdom) is a well, which no 
fathom- line can reach the bottom of ; a._gentleman in 
our company told us, that ſix hundred fathom had been 
tried, with ſix pounds weight of lead, to no purpoſe; 
but J am apt to think that ſo much line, with its own 
weight, when fully ſoaked in the water, though the 
lead ſubſides at the bottom, will ſink with a velocity 
that might deceive one's judgment in plumming the 
depth ef the well: however we made no experiment 
that way. We threw ſeveral ſtones down the mouth, 
which ſtriking againſt the fides as they deſcended, 
made a noiſe at firſtlike thunder, and by degrees died 
away. The water of this well, they ſay is.an antidote 
againſt ſcorbutic and Crops OO Irs and e ſaw 
a perſon that had been cured of the King's-evil, h/ 
drinking and waſhing with this water. 
About fix miles to the weſt of this mountain is 4 
round church called Drimeſen, much eſteemed by 
the Roman catholics, where there were many habita- 
| tions 
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jons ſo late as James II. 's reign ; but the inhabitants 
emoved from thence (for what reafon we were not 
eld.) Whereverany of that race expire, they leave it in 

heir wills, that they ſhall be buried in Drimeſen 
hurch-yard ; and "ſome corpfe have been brought 
wenty miles to be interred here. On Eafter-Mon ay 
here is a grand Patron held here, where ſeveral from 
emote parts of the kingdom- e to pray for the 
ouls of their deceaſed Nen to their 
ſual mirth and drinking; and very ſeldom part with 
put blows, 

The kings of Leinſter had three caſtles, or places. 
of reſidence near this great ridge of mountains; the 
rt, Cloghamon, near the river Cloady, in Wexford 
ounty, that riſes from the hills, and falls into the 
Slancy at Bonecloady, a poor market-town, which 
has nothing of note about it, but the ruined'caſtte of 
loghamon'; the ſecond, another large ruin, called 
ary-hill, near the above-mentioned church of Bri- 
meſen; the third called — han. Both the lat- 
er are near Lei hlin-bridge arlow county. _ 

Within a' "miſe of this Saur caſtle is a poor plare 
called Lowtam, with as poor a church; and yet 
the 18th of April are great 190 here, in hondur 
St. Lazarlanus, one of the firſt föunders of the cathe- 
dral at Old Leighlin, bor who was buried here. 

From Mount Leinſter we proceeded to Bonecloady 
juſt before mentioned, and from thence to taſte the 
waters of Spaw-well, as it is called, and a doctor of 
phyſick aſſured us it had all the virtues of thoſe: in 
Germany, but not in taſte. + 

When wo left this well, we went to a title town 
called Clonegall, on theri er dlaney „and from thence + 
to Tullogh, or or Pullow. his whe is pleaſantly ſeat- 
ed on he river Slaney, with a bridge of ſix arches, 
at the foot of which we found the ruins of an Au- 
guſtine monaſtery, where ſome of that order ftill re- 
nain, and, as we were EI privately —> 
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. maſs in their proper habits. Here is a ſmall churc fi 
and a pretty market-houſe ; but we could not ſee ami 


great appearance of trade in the town, except gart 
tor which they are famous. The caſtle is now par 
of the barracks, or rather the barracks part of the 
caſtle, It was in Oliver's time a ſtrong place, com 
manded by colone] Butler; but Oliver, whom fe 
places could withſtand, took it with great ſlaughter of 
the Iriſh. Others affirm, that Oliver, with his troops 
was at a caſtle called Downan, about a mile from 
ullogh, on the river Slaney, and that Butler marched 
to attack him there, but was defeated. Be it as it will 
Oliver demoliſhed both, and both now remain in ruins 
About two miles from this place, we paſſed a ver 
pleaſant ſeat called Paulville; in our laſt day 's journey 
we ſtopped to view, the ruins of a ſpacious build 
ing, (the walls of which are fill ſtanding) whiel 
pe by the name of Bally-William-Roe, and was build 
y the knights-templers, about the year 1300. Thei 
rſt inſtitution was begun at Jeruſalem, where the 
had an hoſpital to live in, in order to defend the ſepul 
chre of our Saviour; but in time they ſpread them 
ſelves into all the chriſtian parts of the world. Vo 
may ſee ſeveral of their monuments in your Temp 
church in London, in armour, with their {words drawn 
and extended by their ſides on the ground, that church 
being built by them. By donations their endowments|ſþ 
were large; but by their affluence they forgot their 
firſt noble beginning, and by degrees fell ſo much into 
vice and rioting, that they became a nuiſance my 
where. In the year 1308, in the reign of Edward II. 
of England, their inſtitution was broke by a bull fron 
the pope, and the profits of their lands allowed to the 
knights, of Rhodes, or knights Hoſpitalers. They bad 
not many years gained footing in this kingdom; and 
we are informed this Bally-William-Roe was their 
only ſeat here, which they did not enjoy above eight 
years before their diſſolution, This was of large ex- 
n ASE tent, 


ent, as appears by the remaining walls, and ſtands in 
fine ſituation, Keb | Fr Oe LIVE 
From Tullogh we kept the direct road to Baltinglaſs, 
ſmall town on the Slaney, in Wicklow county; 1 
om thence viſited a place on the left hand, in the road 
K ilcullen- bridge, called Ballymore-Euſtace, a ſmall 
own on the river Liffy, with a handſome bridge over 
hat river. This town ſeems very much decayed, 
Whough in a very pleaſant fituation. It was formerly 
$f much larger extent. The chief reaſon given for its 
onWecline, is, that the great ſouthern road, which for ages 
ed through this place, is now turned by the way of 
Il ilcullen-bridge, which has enriched that place, and 
nsW|moſt ſtarved this; but it has much bettered the tra- 
eller, and ſhortened the way, as we are informed, 
Near this town is a fine large common; and it was 4 
ery agreeable fight to ſee ſo many cattle, of different 
Orts, pleaſantly feeding on the ſweet graſs, as rich as 
ny meadow produces. Here is ground marked out 
or horſe-races, Not far from the town we ſaw a moſt 
eautiful natural caſcade, that ſhamed all the art we 


1 


ad ever ſeen, formed by a river that riſes from 


m. Vountains of Wicklow, and falls into the Liffy. Na- 
( oufture has been extravagant in many places in this Eing- 
ple om that we have ſeen already, and we are told of ma- 
un more, that, if it pleaſe heaven, we will ſee, How 


Il is this noble country repreſented by ignorant or un- 
rateful people | 3 | 


ere are ſeveral of them: Each forms a little lake, till 
t makes its way to the next fall, and ſo on till it pours 
Jon into the river below. The river Liffy divides 
romſiſthe counties of Dublin and Wicklow. The lands on 
oe . ſide, that border — ſtream, feem — be = ara- 
adWlc and paſture, and yield a very good proſpect, . 
and At Ballymore-Euftace rr Ang Leger = with 
neir ie wing the ruins of a fine old caftle, formerly a place 


ght ef great ſtrength, We were informed it was built by 
ex- | Euſtace, 
nt, 
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But to return to the before- mentioned caſcades, for 14 
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Euſtace, the head of an ancient family in this. coun 
try, from whom the town takes its name of. Bally 
more-Euſtace, that is, the great town of Euſtace. O 
Iriſh interpreter tells us, in the native language Bally, 
is Town, and More is Great; but it has loſt much i 
its laſt epithet ; therefore we will ſet forward. Twallf; 
miles hence is a beautiful ſituation, , where is a noble 
houſe, built, but a few years ſince, by artificers brought 
from different parts of Europe, the ſeat of I. Leaſon 
Eſq. From thence we arrived at Bleſſinton, a plea 
ſant place, on a riſing ground. The church is ve 
neat, and well kept, with a ſweet ring of bells, Mn 
thing not very commonly met with in this kingdom in 
The town is neither large nor rich, but its chief orn 
ment is the ſeat of a worthy nobleman, that hears t 
title of Lord Bleſſington, whoſe houſe is at the en 
of an avenue to the left of the road, with a nobl 
large terrace-walk, a quarter of an Engliſh mile i 
length, that leads to the church in the town, acroſ 
the road, which faces the houſe. Behind the houk 
lies a beautiful park, ſkirted with riſing hills. Th 
nobleman's praiſes fill the mouths of every re 


have more than once told you we may often 
the maſter by the ſervants, which I think — 
infallible obſervation; for when we expreſſed a deſire 
of viewing the houſe, the doors flew open, and 
major domo attended to ſhew us every thing that 
curious. The building is formed like a in H 
not with much oſtentation, but elegant, neat, and wel w 
Furniſhed, What claimed the chief of our attention ni 
was the chapel. You enter the chapel at the end of fi 
a ſpacious hall where the communion-table faces vou ed 
railed in with excellent carved balluſtrades, and aſcend 
ed by three marble ſteps. Under the communion 
table is a vault for a repoſitory of the dead of thi 
noble family. On our left hand, as you. face 
altar, is a biſhop's throne, built after a very elegan 
manner, with a mitre of exquiſite carved work. O 
| - eacl 
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m each fide are ſeats covered with crimſon filk curtains, 
ind cuſhions of the ſame colour, trimmed with gol 
lace, The ſervice books, which are of the la 
and beſt ſorts, are covered with crimſon velyet, and 
imboſſed with gold. The floor is of black and white 
wo marble; the ſides and ceiling finely ſtucco'd, with 
ie baſſo relievos, and ornamented with gold. This fine 
gu chapel was built by Primate Boyle, who built this 
on town, church and ſeat, and gave them the ring of bells 
el mentioned before. There is a monument, on the 
er north fide in this church of Bleſſinton, erected to his 
» M memory, with the arms of the ſee of 2 The 
omg inſcription tells you what he did for this place, and 
na concludes with this advice, Ab: & fac tu ſimiliter, i. e. 
tha Go and do thou the ſame, - | 
en After viewing the houſe of the earl of Bleſſington, 
oble the chapel and the church, we mounted and ſet out for 
e Dublin. We paſſed ſeveral pretty new plantations, 
rol which we were informed were a barren heath not long 
uli ſince; but the encouragement the lord before-men- 
LY tioned gives to his poorer tenants, makes them the 
more induſtrious, ſince they work for themſelves ; fo 
that you now ſee corn-fields, meadows and paſture, ri- 
ling out of the boſom of a dreary waſte. HEN 
We next came to a place called Tallow-Hill, where 
we employed our eyes a full hour in contemplating as 
beautiful a proſpect as ever nature formed. To the 
right and left, you view a fine country well improved, 
with variety of old caſtles, and new ſeats without 
number, as far as your eyes can ſee; before you the 
fine city of Dublin; further, a large harbour cover- 
ed with ſhipping ; beyond that again, a proſpect of the 
open ſea; and forward to the left, a neck of land, or 
iſthmus, (for over it we could ſee the ocean) terminated - 
with a bold front, called the Hill of Hoath. In ſhort, 
Ive that never ſaw it before were raviſhed with the ſight. 
| own it gave me a peculiar contentment : It looked 
like ceſdafter fatigue, This glorious proſpect is "_ 
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fix miles from Dublin, for here are road-Rones mark. 
ed; but by our teleſcopes we brought. it almoft un- 
der the bottom of the hill, Riding Rill on, we came 
to Tallow, or, as it is called in Iriſn, Taulaght, which 
ives name to the hill, Here is a fine old t, but it 
ande low. It is the county palace of the archbiſhops 
of Dublin, and an elegant retirement. The ns are 
handſome, and alittle river that runs through part of it 
forms ſeveral pleaſant canals, . | 7 
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AVING repoſed myſelf a few days in Dub», | 
H lin, I fat out on à journey to Cork, and Vi: 
illarney ; and at the diſtance of four miles from che 
capital, at Clundalkin, a ſmall place, I examined one 
of thoſe round towers, for which Ireland is remarks. 
able, of which, as I before obſerved, till lately, was one in 
dhip-ſtreet, Dublin, ſeldom viſited or regarded in the 
light of an antiquity ; and as there are ſeveral others 
throughout the kingdom, a deſcription of this at Clun- 
Walkin will, with little variation, ferve for All of them. 
It is eighty-four feet in height, and built of ftoneg | | | 
each about a foot ſquare, forming a circle of fifteen”; + 
feet in diameter, the walls are upwards of three feet M * 
thick, and at about fifteen feet aboye the ground is K 
door, without any ſteps to aſcend to it; the baſe 3s ſoo:; _ 
id; towards the top are four ſmall oblong holes Which 
admit the light, and it is terminated by a conic coyer- 
ing; there are no ſteps remaining in the inſide; ſo tlat 
IR Probably if there have ever been any they were gf wood, 
r ſome ſuch periſhable * | Wan: 
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Some imagine them to have been Watch · towers, 0- 
-thers bellfries, priſons. for or pillats fox the. 
reſidence of anchorites. Mr. O i. — taking this 
latter opinion for granted, ſays, Since theſe ancient 
* monuments, from their ſolidity at this day, appear 
to have been built with ſuch art and firmgeſs as al- 
<< moſt to defy the ravages of time, and that they were 
<< the retreats of wretched hermits and pious recluſes 
66, * what muſt not be the care of: the people in 
* erecting churches, colleges, and other public works 

of greater conſequence ?” 

The author of the Philoſophical Survey of the South 
of Ireland, fays, I cannot help inclining to the opi- 
« nion of their bein bellfries, as their very name in 
« Iriſh (Cloghahd), imports a ſteeple with a bell; and 
<< from the Bows conſideration : Over gre 15 
« of the eaſt, they have tall round ſteples, call 
4 Minorets, with balconies at top, whence a perſon 
4 calls the people to warſhip at ſtated. hours. Ay 3 1 
< Iriſh . — their arts from Ph haenicia, we, tee nes 


<: rom. thence alſo came the model of the towers, 
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rig Clundalkio, 
Did two near ae Kells, Kildare Nee Ys. 
Calbalo at at Glandilogh year, Witte ray 1m i 
aſtle Dermot ; at Sligo two; DBrumboe, Down- 

Fase, Geyne, Weſt-Carbery, Ardmore, . Raton, 1 
one in the iſland of Scattery, another on the Cai 
Tune both in the river Shannon, and one in Ram's 1 
land, on the Lough Neagh. 8 
13 the 1 near this tower at Clundalkin, t 
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is a e of a kind of white granite, unpoliſheds . 
it 
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it is of a ſingle tone, and nine feet in heigkt; as alſo 
the top of another croſs ſtuck in the ground. 

The country for ſeveral miles on this fide Dublin, is 
flat, like that round London; but it is not like it either 
in the multitude 5 = nitude of the trees, and ſtil leſs * 
ſo in- the-appearan the houſes on the road fide; 

At ſeven 2 from Dublin we paſſed through the 
village of Rathcool, which is moſtly com of clay 
huts, ſo aukwardly built, and irregularly di _ that 


even Wales would be aſtiamed of them, and it cannot 
but offend a n to ſee ſuch paltry edjfices' ſo 
near the capital, where the landſcape is, in re re- 


ſpects, ſo b tifully diverſified. 
At fourteen miles from the city, after entering the 
county of Kildare, is the litle town of Naas; whoſe 
appearance is very ſhabby for a borough and ſhire. 
town ; but there are ſome pleaſant ſeats near it, and 
the - grounds ſwelling into gentle 3 give a 
ſweet variety to that rich corn country | 
On the road hither is the ruin ** a magnificent houle, 
begun, but never finiſhed,” by trafford, when... 
lord lieutenant of the kingdom b F this, an RT: * 
thirty miles from Bei is the Curragh, 4 g 
round of Kildare, where all great . are 7 +8 
F t is the Newmarket of Ireland, and the ne 
mat the turf is equal to any in England, and e 
that at Newmarket in circumference. It is a fine f. f 


for the diverſions, and if it has any fault, it 1 
evenneſs. It is a moſt delightful i aches pt Walls 
ſheep-walk,/and the land extremely but accord- 
ing to the opinĩo 8 9280 » this plain 5 
is narrowing . tes now and 
then creep 1 — gives annually . \ 
two L IE ey each, to be run for. 
Thoſe were yo Suu granted upon the ſuggeſtion of 
Sir 1 who, among other ſchemes for 
the impro by” Treland: worms Lions er this' with 
ariew wh improving th breed of if hott, As this” 
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ſpot was remarkable for horſe- racing long before kings 
x. 23h were eſtabliſhed here, it 5 to 0: 
that it took its name from its being a horſe-courlſe, and 
that it was called Curragh, from the Latin word Curro, 
to run. | | | 7005 ' 

From this place we went to ſee the toyn of Kildare, 
once the chief of the county, but were very much, 
diſappointed. The ſituation is pleaſant enough, and 
it had in former ages a more extenſive collection of 
buildings, a great part of which lie buried in ruins, 
yet it is the ſee of a biſhop. The cathedral was once | 
a very fine building of the Gothic ſtile. ; The walls 
and an old tower are ſtill remaining, but are impaired 
by time. In 1641 a battery was planted againſt this 
church. which defaced its beauty. The choir now 
in uſe is kept in decent repair, and a handſome Vene- 
tian window ſupplies the place of an old one. In 
the ruined part yet remain two ſtone ſtatues, not ill 
carved: the firſt of a biſhop in his pontificalibus, with 
two monks fer his ſupporters. There are no inſcrip+ 
tions, or dates, left viſible, to point out the-name of 
this reverend prelate; but I am told, that none of the 
noble family of Leinſter were ever. collated to that 
ſee, whoſe ſupporters this biſhop wore. The ther 
is of a knight in armour, in which the artiſt has ſheywn 
more {kill than in the former, and the different 
eſcutcheons ſeemed yery properly emblazoned. .; I was 
ſurprized to find ſo little care was taken of them. 
Detached from theſe ruins is another in the ſame ne- 
glected ſtate, once a convent of the nuns of St. Brigid; 
who, according to Giraldus, makes Kildare iHygtrious 
by her unextinguiſhable fires, the aſhes of white 
never increaſed. _ The very oak under which the 
delighted to pray, has given a name to the place. 
Brigid, you muſt know, was the Virgin Saint of the 

Wis and, after the Bleſſed Virgin and St. Patrick, 
held in the higheſt adoration by the Iriſh catholics, 
She was worſhipped like Veſta, with ene 
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which was therefore called. the fire-houſe. . * 

The ladies of Ireland are too wiſe to imitate this 
patroneſs of virginity in making the vow, celibacy 
being, perhaps, more uncommon here than in any 
other country. Yet the chaſtity of the women, and 
the bravery of the men, are traits of the national 


character, on which theſe people, not without juſtice, - 


pique themfelves. - | | 
Among the higher ranks, the indifcretions of the 


fair ſex are, probably, as uncommon as any where elſe, 


and certainly more ſo than in many other places. Ina 
circle fo ſmall, that not to know every . is to de 
unknown. Treſpaſſes in this way can never eſcape ob- 
ſervation, and therefore cenſure muſt be witk 
double terrors. bays * 3 
But whatever ſtrictneſs decorum in the po- 
lite world, they tell you, that infamy does not long 
attend female frailty; in the lower walk of life. Thete 
a young woman may make the young ſquire à father, 
and marry her ſweet-heart the very next year, who 


values his bride the more. In the church yard bf 


Kildare, is by far the fineſt round tower that I have 
hitkerts ſeen, in good repair; it is a hundred and thirty 
feet in height, built of white granite to about twelve 
feet above the ground, and the reſt of common blue- 
ſtone. The door is fourteen feet from the foumdatiori; 
the pedeſtal of an old croſs is ſtill to be ſeen here, 
and the upper part of a croſs lies near it on the ground. 
The ruins of the fix Gothic arches, with their but- 
treſſes that remain, plainly Thew this was orice a nob 

ſpacious church; and Had not the carinon begun i 


deſtruction, it might have remained intire do this 
day, ſince it was repaired as late as the reign of Henry F 
VII. by the then prelate, biſhop Edmund Lane, 
who, it is ſuppoſed, lies buried in the fore-mentioned. 


tomb. This Eathedjal was firft founded by St. Con- 
' 49 jy * L387 IVE D K 1 4 ow by 161 Tian, 
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Jian, in the year of Chriſt 503, and dedicated to St 
Bridget. 

Though the town of Kildare was once the expital 
of the county, yet the aſhzes. are never held there, 
which is one reaſon of its decay: they are alternately 

at Athy and Naas, for the better accommodation, 
town of Kildare being too much out of the way. 
Having viſited Kildare, we ſet off for Kilcullen- 
bridge, and in our way thither, we viſited the ape! 
—— Euſtace, Eſq; Which is a fine large building 
with a noble court bebo it, . that — we erg 
antiquity, but yet no decay appeared in any 
ſituation is on the ſummit of an hill, and the, fat 
looks down from an — 8 into the. — 
Liffy; but what charme 
a vaſt body of water, in an ue al 5 
— where we ſaw. a. ſhip e 
3 13 to make a 0 n 
her colours flyin rs eig hed, RN Ir 
the ſailors neatly. dreſſed, —_ one at their proper 
function, with Deir uſual ſcaxterins. This gave us 
. Inexpreſlible delight. In a neat pleaſure · boat we ue 
conveyed on board, where, in a cabin finely adam, 
we were ſeated, and ſerved with an elegant entergain- 
ment by the worthy owner, and among the gt wah 
ſea proviſians, biſcuit, Sc. the guns exe round 
the adjacent woods and mauntains, that 
us ws like = perl of enchantment; all. th 


e by art, the bottom and fides.payed. In 
ſhort, no deſcription.can reach it. Though we were 
four hours in this agreeable e we were not 
cloyed; and, when we came on ſhore, if we may 
t ſo, we ſtood a long time on the delightful,margin of 
the baſon to admire the veſſel, which was ſtill under 
Hail. The gardens and groves are very large and ex- 
tenſive, the walls ſpacious, ſheltered in ſeveral places 
with laurel hedges * above twenty feet urn 


cloathed in amour; ; Ard bn the 
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and two hundred yards i in length; others with 5 
and different ſorts of holly, whoſe — On "he 
variety of pleaſure. I muſt not forge 

this artificial ſea, as well as ode er bs 
breed and feed innumerable carp and tench, — 


taſte equals thoſe of Hampton - court, the lacemoſt 


iq oh in England for thofe fort of fiſh. I his ſeat is 

2 corporation of itſelf, and ſends two members to par- 
liament, though there is no town upon the eſtate, only 
this ſingle Houſe, The ' owner accommodates the 
electors with his hall, which: is noble and fpadiouls, 
and, though he never 28 to be _ of the repre- 
ſentatives yet, duri e election, he genero treats. 
all the * as well as the — ants: 2 

Havin t our time v at this de- 
lightful ſeat, we lat out for Kilcullen e of fix 


- arches, / over" the river From hence we went 


dotyn the river, to view a Þ . 
which, however, is now: griich- in ruifs, like 

reſt of its brotherhood., Fhe 3 * 
Rowland Euſtace, of à great and ancient family in 
this country. The "tows e 6 ae Rd ater 

part of the abby, The ruins of ther 

buted to huild ſeveral dwelling near it. ye Fer" 
Rowfand Euſtace'and Hi Tie buried; their fig 


i "we Tu =o 
broken remaing of the twelve 


veral neat habitatitns; aid pr FE a is 
by them, forma a eg. „It has 
winding courſe from within a few miles of dau fe | 
and eng vined by; a few ſmaller ftreams, runs 
journey fixty miles, und. Js 
the ſea at Dub 11 5 yet not above: Nen b n 
its Head. © On the other fide of the Liffy is à Very 
handſome ſeat, yoke to the heirs of the late Tho- 
mas Catter, Efq; mater of the rolls, in treldnd: * 


Ha to Kilcuflen-btidge;” 45 g 
gend der , ad ro rocteded do Kifeunem wine lea 
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round tower, about half its original height. . This 


and his entertainment generous, 6 
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pretty church to the right, on a bill, with 4 


town, though mean now, was formerly very lar 
and ſurro * ar with a wall, for you — Gre 
old arch at the turnpike. But as there is nothing 
more remarkable, we paſſed on, and ſaw great num- 
bers of very handſome ſeats, with fine ſituations, 
which to deſcribe, would exceed my limits. In the 
road as we purſued, our journey, we were ſhewn a 
large ſtone, almoſt in the form of a pyramid, on the 
very ſummit of a hill. We aſked a man at a cabin 
door, what it meant? He told us, th had it by 
tradition, that the Devil took it in his head to build 
a very large caſtle in the neighbourin valley, yt 
F himſelf, that ſtone 5 though 
ers, has remained there ever 08 J tho 
calle built of the ſame materials,, is deſtroyed, , 
oceeding from thence we left, Dunlaus 4 
22 "ee hand, and about a mile further viſited . 
tagmore, the ſeat of Mr. Keating, on the right, 1 5 
ſeat is a ſpacious, lofty | bolts — on an eminence, 
Which commands an ve .begutiful proſpegt of 
mountains, hills, and — - %iverlified with, ſaveral 
riyulets. The gardens are ee to . 15 
and tree, 
ſuch an amiable affaility, as. al Com conſummate d plea- 
ſure to the whole. | 
From this charming ſituation v e Selvended t toa 'vale, 
when, within a mile of Timolin, on Ye right, our eyes 
wete enraptured with. the = delicious ſituation, 
' where, through che lofty trees, were beheld a variety of 
1 dwellings rege road 8 looked, like a 


N w ed to this lovely ſpot, 
2 aſbiſted y art, Lay 2 mo#t perſe 
_ gratification, It is a colony of called by the 


name of Ballitore, The river Griſs MAD 6 its ftreams 
very near the houſes, and the buildings, orchards,and 


nden, ſhew an * r peculiar to "tht 
people. 
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le. Their buryin und near the road, is ſur. 

— with different _ whoſe verdure made us 
imagine it was a well planted garden, till we were in- 
formed otherwiſe. The hedges that incloſe their mea- 
dows and fields, are quick-ſet, kept of an equal height, 
and about every ten yards, trees APY, pierce 
through them, forming audi groves of a large ex- 
tent. Induſtry reigns amongſt this happy ſoclety; all 
their works are executed with taſte red be judg- 
ment, and ſeem to proſper, as if heaven ſmiled upon 
their honeſt hours, , Tots 

From thence we ſoon arrived at Timolin, through 
which runs the river Griſs, which empties itſelf intq 
the Barrow. - This place has little to recommend it, 
except its ſituation, a neat church upon a riſing ground, 
and a very good inn. In our road from Timolin, we. 
paſſed through a village called Moun or Moon, where 
is a large 93 formerly a Franciſcan monaltery,z 
and near it one of the large Mounts or Raths; where, 
a few years ſince, a gentleman, by his particular defire, 
was interred on the very ſummit, which his heirs cauſed 
to be railed round, and planted with trees. From 
hence it is not above three miles to Caſtle- Dermot. 

From Kildare to Caſtle-Dermot the. cpuntry is in 
general pleaſant, and diverſified with gentlemen's ſeaty.. 

Caſtle-Dermot was once a large fortified town, and 
the reſidence of the kings who bore the name of Per 
mot. It was ſacketl and plundered by Bruce, in 1 zus 
but yet, though greatly reduced in ſize, is a. bor 4 | 
town; 2 enter it over a pretty. ſtream called the 
Lane, that waters the pleaſant meadows. The town 
is ſituated on a flat, and ſurrounded with. a fine level. 
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the entrance ſouthward ſtill bears the name of Car- 
low-gate, and the other to the. north Dublin-gate, 
though there are not the leaſt remains of either left, 
At the entrance of the town. from Carlow, are the, 
ruins of a fine abbey of Franciſcans, founded by Ge- 
rald, earl of Kildare, about the middle of the thirteenth . 
Ko ie century, 
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country for ſeveral miles. It had formerly four gates 
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century. Tt is large and ſpacious, and the remain 
thew it to have — nt, particularly one of 
its windows, two of the aiſles, and ſome octagon pil- 
lars, which ſtill preſerve the outlines of ancient gran- 
deur and elegance. There are two tombſtones re- 
maining, one of which has the figure of death ill eut 
on one edge, and on the other of a corpſe, in a wind- 
ing ſheet. The other tombſtone is broke in two, and 
has a croſs near the top; but no inſcription on either 
to inform us of the perſonages who lie buried under 


them. They have made the of the church a fiyeh+ | 


court, which muſt very much ſcandalize the Roman 
catholicks, whoſe maſs-houſe is very near it, in the 
church- yard, compoſed of ſome of the ſtones its 
Fuins; and near that, is a meeting-houſe for Quakers, 
ſo that there is a medly of religions here. This town 

muſt certainly have been once of extent; forin 

the year 1377, a parliament was held here, and a-mint 

to coin money. The inn where we dined was part of 
the parliament-houſe. There is a fine work-houſe 
"Here, and well endowed. We were ſhewn an old 
tower, now a pigeon-houſe, which is all that remains 
of the old —— As to the caſtle from whence 
8 name, there are not even the veſtiges to 
ben. N | 

| The Proteſtant church is on the verge of the town, 

a very mean building; and cloſe to it is another of 
thoſe pillars, or round towers, covered and kept in 
repair. In the church-yard is a large croſs, the 
| of which lies on- the ground, but the re- 

mains ſtanding; and by ſome old dates we ſaw-featter- 
ed on pieces of tombſtones, we were convinced this 
was a large church before the reformation. At Caf 
tle-Dermot is the firſt Engliſh Proteftant ſchool that 
was foundet in this kingdom, according to that noble 
inſtitution of the charter-fociety, of which you have 
uften had ample accounts in England, 
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While we were at Ciſtle-Dermot, wie fair a mon- 


ſtrous pair of horns, which came from Drogheda, — | 


were to be put upin a gentleman's hall in the coun 

Tipperary: T were onee fixed to a fcull 
that bore them, but were now faſtened by art. The- 
extremity of each horn was more thah eleven feet; 
from the top of the head to the end of the noſe, two 


feet; and from the ſetting-on of the horn to the end 
of the branch, near two yards. The branch was ex- 


tended like the palm of à hand open, with five fingers 


and the thumb, and three others lower towards the 


head. I ſhould imagine the beaſt that bore theſe horns 
muſt be as big as an elephant, or very muck over-bur- 
dened with the weight. We were ſurprized to find 
that theſe horns were the produce of this kingdom, 
and often found five or fix feet under the earth, 


— 
in ca- 


fually turning the ground for manure; not ſingly, bus. 


frequently two or three together; cherefore t 1 m. 
nifeſt thep were once common in this iſtand, thouph - 


native race, vhich is now extihctt .. 
On leaving Caſtle-Dermot, we turned to th 


through a little place named Richard's- Town, when _ 
we entered the county of Carlow; ot Catherlowy and 


ſoon after paſſed —_— another ſmall 2 
Kinmeagh, to Burton- Hall, or Ballinakill. Ave 
nue that leads to this beautiful houſe is at leaſt au 


Engliſh mite long, and the breadth large. On eK 


fide is a far extended wood, cut out with vatlety of! 


viſtas, The houfe is not very modern, built on g. 


eminerice, which Has a ual aſcent. Wierd prog 1 
are ſpacious; and: are — planted. Behind ties Ig! 

4 1 k 
wall nine feet high; and well ſtorked. The fiue vilte- 
here is terminated by a ſtatue of à gladliator, ne 


beautiful park of near 200 acres; circled with a fte 


wood in this ſpacious park, upon any memorubie S 
caſion, is lum natd. Ee berurifal caſcade is adorH 
ed with elegant ftatues, ſome of which are ofiginydsy 
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bogs from Italy. The hall is ſpacious, and built 
ittle river that parts the counties of Carfow and 
Kildare, ſo that the table ſtands in 12 two counties. 
A few years ſince a perſon, once ſſed of a oonſi- 
derable eſtate, by unforeſeen unes came to de- 
cay. A rigid creditor, by his Pies had notice that 
the unfortunate gentleman was gone to pay his reſpeQs 
at Burton-Hall. The creditor | hurried away to the 
ſheriff of the county of Kildare, who, with his proper 
officers, ſoon went to Burton-Hall, well aſſured of 
their prey. The unfortunate gentleman was the firſt 
wo perceived them coming up the avenue, turned 
le, and ſighing, cried, I am undone-" The maſter 
of the houſe, knowing the affair, bid him take 
for he ſhould dine with his inhuman creditor 
riff in ſafety; and then placing him in a — on 
the county of Carlow fide of the. table, went to invite 
the harſh creditor and the ſheriff. to dine with him. 
The ſheriff, a gentleman of worth, told his buſineſs in 
2 whiſper with concern.. As ſoon as the-crediter.en- 
tered the hall, he cried out to the ſheriff, Thete is 
Lr take care of him] But he ſoon Was in- 
the —_—_— 2 he called him) was in the 
eounty of Carl of conſequence the of 
lan had — power over him. The creditor was 
enraged at his diſappointment, that he would not 

5 to dine, which did not diſpleaſe the —＋ 

„ — Ballinakill we — vr to Rutland 

Iriſh called Rule. Here we ſaw the-ruins of a 1 
ſpacious houſe, frontinga large rove, the improvement 
of a few years only: But 10 25 m — the ruin 
ef the old pal" pens — 10 there is a compact neu 
dyelling, erected upon an eminence, and near it a neat 
church, wich the church-yard ſurrounded with noble 
high” trees. From this place we took'a round of about 
twelve Iriſh miles, palted through a pleaſant village 
called Palatine's Town, from a colony of induſtrious 
, ho ere driven from their native an by 
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he perſecuting arms of Louis XIV. and now foiead 
te perſcuting well as Europe. This place, and 
— by was formerly a bog, but b 

into —— by the willing labour of theſe 

But for what reaſon abandoned this improved "I 
um wn learn. We croſſed, — 
the n after 45 pretty over 
another bridge at Bato. — river takes its riſe 
at a place called Mount Leinſter, and after a courſe bf 
about twenty miles, falls into the Barrow at Carlow: 
The trout, pike, and eels, which this ſtream e 
equal any of the kind in the kingdom. 

From Caſtle Dermot it is about ſixmiles w Carlow; 

in the county of the ſame name. On this ade Caſtle. | 
Dermot, the country leſs pleaſant, and the road 
being one extended right line for ſeveral miles; becomes 
leſs Etiquing to the rider than to the horſe; but as you 
approach ene the — 2 the country feem- 
ing to be en occu emen's parks, wall- 
wr and recently . _ — _ a moſt 
delightful' when — trees are full The town 
itſelf is pleaſantly ſituated on the „ over which 


N and another, 
not of ſo la extent, that croſſes it in the 
together witt two or three back lanes. The church 3 


ed, before r to ai 
ſelves.: There was à good ſleſh market, and 
thing wore the appearance of a good Engliſh vi 


— 
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Such are the happy vffects of à little trade l For 
they have 2 of ws 2 Find of 
cloths, and are concerned in ſupplyi the neighbour- 
hood with coals from Kilkenny. Per have a horſe- 
| barrack and on an eminener, 9ver-hanging the 
river, ſtands an old caſtle, of an oblong are area, 
with large round towers at each angle; has a 
fine. effect. It was once walled, but PR 
Oliver on his firſt approach ; however, — 2 
had ſuſtained a long inſt Rotyoge 

in rebellion — 2 lizadeth; BY thy at ak wil 
obliged to — whe when it was miſerably plunder- 
1 the inhabitants inhumanly _ ” the 


+ Up the river from Carlow theAandſcape i is hight 
P 


pictureſque ; and downward for eight miles alon 
banks, to Leighlin-bridge, the ride is delightful, 

due diſtance the grounds ſwell gradually into moun- 
tains, which, from their feet to their — are 
covered with woeds; and, to enliven the. pro 
the intef} acent tract is ſprinkled with ſeveral 
white villas, neatiy planted around; About two miles 
ſouth eaſt of Carlow is the fine ſeat of Stapleſtowny 


belongihg to Mr. Bagnal, a ſweet ſitustion, where 


nature has contributed greatly to affiſt art. The houſe 


is built on an eminenee, — — a pn 8 


leads you down to a pretty 


— — — The 
bouſe and gardens might ſerve an Italian prince, _ 


need not be aſhamed of his reſidence. 


ate is called. Stapleſtowyn, there are — 
ſes in its We eroſſed the fote-mentiohed bridgez. 


with + mill oh. our lefty where we ſtood to pleaſe our 


— „ ht A — AMS —_— 


WS; 


eaſt is Mohill, or Moyle, u pleaſant feat; from 
thence we turned to the fouth, and viſiesd u very o 
manſion of the houſe of Ormond. 'This is 
ſolitude, environed with awful towering trees, 
much noted for tories of tions, | 
the horror of this folemn old pile. About two miles 
hence; on the other fide of the Barrow, are the ruins 
of another ſeat of the Butlers, called DS 1 poem 
It is a very ancient eaftle, almoſt covered trees, 
and juſt hanging over the river, which makes the 
ſituation very elegant and 5 dut it is now 
in ſo ruinous a ſtate, that it muſt be entirely 
loſt, - Of this tod the people 8 
of fairies, &c. which are not — ut ted 
tedious to relate: We returned to the eaſt 

Barrow, and viſited Kelly's Town, where we 'faw a 
large ruined church dedicated to St. Patrick, and, as 
we were informed, built by that ſaint : If true; the 
foundation muſt be near fourteen hunured "old; 
It formerly to the ancient famiſy of che 
Cummins, a name ſtill ſurviving, and numerous in 
this country. There are ſeveral of that name 


in the church, whoſe vaults: are ſtill aeg ye N 


we could find but one, whoſe inſeription was inteſli- 
gible, and as follow? 
Hee jaert fub lapide Hugo 


and Papiſts 
this chureh 
ſee a beautiful 


ingle 
e 
round 


f hw 
phane wretch, 


fide of the 
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fre; N n he came there, he found every thing ag 
he left them, He returned to his! work again, and 
iving another ſtroke, ſaw the flames rife higher than 
— which obliged him to repair home a ſecond 
time, when findin ing. all things things ſafe as at firſt, he return- 
ed to the tree, and by his repeated ſtrokes brought it 


down to the ground; but beß before he: could drag it 
home, he Fong his cabin and furniture entirely con- 


ſumed to aſhes. We were ſhewn-the very ſpot where 


the cabin ſtood, and no one will venture to erect ano, 
ther in the ſame place, nor contradict the cut fy 
tradition. 

From Kell yſtown we went to G a moſt 
Nately ſeat, belonging to an eminent and antient 
8 of the Ormond * The * w 
prietor- has neglected it, and built 
up, in n wild country. However, — 
in ruins, this ſtill keeps an appearance of its ancient 
magnificence, particular in a noble park, a fine wilder- 
neſs of lofty fir-trees, and vaſt canals, malls, and fiſh- 
ponds: the whole ſeated in a country, which is a\per- 
fect garden, and replete with fine plantations ; which 
conſpire to fill the mind with a melancholy pleaſure.. 

From Garryhaddon it is about twp miles to Leigh- 
. eminent for nothing but a fine ſcite, a 
handſome bridge of nine arches over the river Barrow, 
and the remains of a very large caſtle, whoſe towers 
and walls are till mug, and of a great extent, on 
the banks of the river.— This place was S by 
the-Iriſh rebels in 1577. The town is inconſiderable. 
| abbey the north Ye: b ihe river, are the 22 pf an old 
| a gate of whic remains, as as ſome 
| 9 01 walls in 2 yard. Here we croſſed 
the river Barrow to viſit old Leighlin, half of a biſhop- 
rick, the other half at Ferns. This place was for- 

a cif but is now a very mean village. The 


kept in pretty good repair, with a beauti · 


cathedral is 
ful arch os marble in the ; contre, that "I" the 
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tower, like moſt that we have ſeen, of Gothick deſign. 
Fronting the entrance we ſaw a tomb raiſed high, 
where, they told us, biſhop Cavanagh was interred, in 
the year 1587; but a, ſudden, darkneſs, becaſioned by 
a long rain, obſcured our ſeeing it plain. There is a 
pretty font, ſupported by four round pillars of marble, 
on 1 of the ps; I ſtalls 3 
its epiſcopal dignity ſtill remain neat and en- 
118. — theſe, me dy flat ſtone, lies buried 
another of the Cavanaghs. Over the communion- 
table are theſe two words, /urſum corda. We left the 
church, to look at the biſhop's houſe, which now lies 
IN ruins. | 1 K. N $57 OTF TENTS 
Leighlin was a ſole biſhoprick, founded in the year 
632, and joined to Ferns in the year 1600. We took. 
it on truſt too, that Gurmundus, a Daniſh prince, was 
buried in this church. We ſaw. feyeral little houſes 
and tenements riſing from the ruined walls of the four 
prebendary dwellings of this cathedral. The laſt bi- 
ſhop of Leighlin, before it was joined with Ferns, was 
the right reverend Robert Grave, who coming by.ea 
to be inſtalled, ſuffered ſhip-wreck in the harbour df 
Dublin, and periſhed in the waves. This 


is 

was burnt to the ground, it is ſaid, by lightning, and 

rebuilt Anno Domini 1232» then dedicated t e Las- ; 

rian, or Lazarinus,.; Since the ſees were: joined, it is 

made uſe of as a pariſh chur en 
About two. miles-from this place, on the ide. the 


hot” 


publick road, we were ſhewn-a_church-yard, or rather 


ancient kings of Ireland. It now ſerves, for the ſame 
uſe, to thoſe of the faith. We then returned to 
the road from Leighlin- bridge to Kilkenny, when we 
paſſed by the Royal Oak inn, which, tho a mean build- 
ing, is remarkable for its good entertainment; and left 

county, belonging 

Kelly-mount 


- 


on our left hand a ſeat in Kil 
to the family, of. Kelly, from whe 


a burying place, for there is neither church or incloſure, | | 1 
called Larotagh, noted ſor the int t of one of the 


% - 
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takes its name; and is remarkable for the batiditti 
who uſed formerly to commit their depredations in very 
large bodies, and made a little inn near this place, 
cheir houſe of rendez vous. Not far from this we 
+croffed a ford that parts the counties of Carlo and 
Kilkenny. Within this ford the high ſheriffs of both 
counties meet, and deliver and receive the judges in 
their circuits. Formerly there was à battle 
this place, between the inhabitants of both counties, 
concerning their limits, which are now atniably fixed 
at the middle of the ford. From thence I returhed 
into the county of Carlow, to ſee, as the next place 
worthy of obſervation, Bagnal's-toven, three miles 
. ſouth from Leighlin- bridge, intended to have been s 
rected into-one of the towns of the par} 
the name of Verſailles. A ificent ſquare, 
ꝓouſe, und ſeveral other public buildings, wok 
with ftone of: di different leinds, in 2 — 
Ober the iriver *Burfow is a beautiful bridge. "This 
's delight, we are informed, was to . 
grent road through tltis towen inſtead of 
1 — he failed in the attempt, and a op Wit 
— — teſs of the build inps,- after dis 
inouired an immenſe eupence. Rbeuten mile 
— urtived at thus place bf 
viſitiag Dunteeny, the family ſeat df Mr. N 


a 1s a noble buildielgy wit eee LHR 
From Bagnal's town repaſſd 'its bridge, 2 
— Kilkenny county; and keeping the Buffon 
rer on my deft, we came to Lom Grange, within: 
— Goo. 'Hbw ſhall I deſeride this Place! 
Arhagine as you approach this eat, yu view*the wall 
of a town, and at laſt enter the, „ Paſs ſcweral 
noble arehes, partly biilt ich "Und | "of 2 
hard ſtono, dug cut of a quarry wirhin its precincts. 
Vou advance by theſe arches, (which lead 7 ton noble 
Deren with a hatjdfome The build 
ing, 
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ing, of a modern and elegant taſte, is fronted with mar- 
ble; the ſpouts that thtow off the water, ure of the 
ſame materials, and ſo j contrived as to aphαπVHgan ad- 
ditional beauty to the building. Part ef this noble 
dwelling was formerly the tower of an old cnſtle, but 
now it wears a modern qi. 
Any perſon would take? this place for à totvn on the 
inſide of tchewalls / as well · as without. Here is awork- 
houſe of a. large extent, —— ſhamefs- - 
makers, ſadlets, millbwrights, coapers,:tallow-chang- 
lers, butchers, . carpentets, joyners, ſmiths, and ſeveral 
other trades. Bullocks are built with handfome 
arches, beſides nohle ſtahles, built in the ſame man- 
ner, and. capable: gf holding ſixty horſes. The hogseat 
out gf. marhle traughs, one of Which has been an un- 
cient ch hh, hut the / in ſeription round thee | 
intelligible. The park is well ſtocked with fine deer. 
Here areaydMed in, hy ewelved fferentenelofurts, near 
2 thouſand actes, with lime and ſtone, ten feet high, 
beſides a garden of twelve acres more, and an orchard 
much of he fame dimenſions: even the orehatd is 
b 


3 
lent. trout and-2e d he- Bamou, aboutamnile from 
it, plenty of ahmen, as well as with other ſh, We 
then viſited Goran, Gouram, or Gowpan z for 
often called by all-chaſe names. It was: | f 
town noted ſor its ſtrength. and extent, hut nowAtas 
no more than the ſhadow of -what ĩt was; yet thore are 
ſeveral handſome buildings, .intermixed with s. 
It was in a much better plight not mamy years ago, 
when the read to Cork:lay through 'it; but ſinee ne 
turnpikes have eredtod that direct rough Kil- 
— this prone ares the worſe. 'Thisd haye van 
information. It is a ꝓloaſant dituaton, upon à river 
that has Qo-dong-continuance, and falls into d- 
row. 
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| tow. There are remains of monaſteries and calls, 
that declare its former grandeur- The laſt-mentioned 
were deſtroyed by Oliver. The chureh ſeems to have 
been one of the former, by its ſize! and antiquity. 
This place is about ſix miles from Kilkenny, and near 
it is the largeſt Rath or Daniſh mount that I remember 
to have ſeen. There is a ſtately ſeatat Gowran, With 
ſtables the fineſt I have beheld in this kingdom, which, 

as well as the houſe, are be black marble un. 
poliſhed. Here is alſo an elegant poor-houſe. The 
church is a large piece of antiquiy elf dilapidated by 
time. In a little chapel, on the ſouth ſide of the 
church, is a monument of J. Kelly, Eſqz entombed 

1626, another of the ſame name which induced me to 
mention the firſt, of Gowran, buried in 16 bring 
the to following lines, after the uſual i 


„ Both wives at once he could has 
he Both to enjoy n ke made his grins 


We proceeded thence to Kilkenny, the beſt inland 
"Hot: in the ki om, denominated from de. cell of St. 
Kenne. It is y ſituated on the river Wee 

1 ted by a rapid ſtream, called the B 
from ſeven far above the town, hi Abe 

— Newre between the two bridges) covering two lit- 
tlehills; on one of which ſtands thecathedral, and on the 

other the old caſtle of the Ormond family. Near the 

. cathedral is one of thoſe round towers, I deſcribed toyou 

at Clundalkin. There are, beſides, three towers of ruin- 

ous abbies, which {till rear their heads 7. and oe a 
figure of f lore conſequence to the town. 
This city formerly had the appellation of Holy and 
indeed the remains of the ruined monaſteries ſhew, that 
buildings conſecrated to en Peer above 2 

third part of it. 

There are but two churches in this large n 0 
rather city, conſiſting of between two and thres 11 


Sn eee 
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ſand houſes; but there are ſeveral maſs-houſes, each 


of which has. ations, vaſtly more numerous | 
than both the The cat began in 1202, 
finiſhed 1252; is' a Gothic edifice, ſo venerable,” that 
whoever ſees it muſt lament — a L > at leaſt; had 
not been added to the rom the biſko * 
palace to the church, is a long Prey double cols 

in the modern ſtyle. The * is divided from the 
ales, by maſſy columns of black marble, cruſted oven 
with a dirty lime white waſh. It is, however, a con - 
lation, that the — is now reared for the pure 
poſe of 1 e ancient pile. 

It is a noble large fabrick, built o on an'eminence; wath | 

n deſcent all — it. You enter the church-ya 
from the town by a flight of marble ſteps ; it is planted 
vith regular trees, and to the weſt a handſome terrace- 
walk, where you have a beautiful proſpe& of a very 
fine coun The cathetral, as 4 are, is built -j 
the form of a eroſs: Its length” 226 feet, and breadth ; 
in the part of the croſs, 123; its height in — | 
with a centre iſle, and one on each ſide. 4 p a on | 
ſtrong building, and yet looks neat and Ii 7 
choir is very beautiful, and "the ceiling a Ls 1175 | 
curious fret«wofk: - The Ralls are compoſed of wood, 
but very well -ornamented ; and the rays of the ſun, 
painted over the communion-table; ſeem as if they gaye 
light to the whole. There are ſome monuments ſcattered 
regularly about this cathedral; ſome in armor, like 
toſs in the —— church, London,| but haveno marks 
to find Who There are ſome alſo of 
nitred "biſhops, me in horizontal, and ſome in pray- 
ing poſtures. ' Likewiſe! a monument erected in 1745 
to the memory of the wife of a diſhop of Offory ; it 
rpreſents' a ſtatue of a woman as large as the life, with 
a book in lier left hand, „ enablacky artn e | 
n urn of white marble, on a rs culptured 5 
by P, mann f | * : 
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J took. notice of one in ; 
led St. Mary's chapels — — It is 
"ed of - — marble, with 7 101 
ments; the image of St, Canin; with a mitre at hit ſobt, 
a mank's hood.on--his head, and! croſier in his hands 


and many other figures of perſons, with foliage of 


flowers, very meſterly executed. L his monument, had 
it nat been defaced by tima and ill uſage; with 
any I have: ſeen. in er- abbey. 
ade. which: is ealled. the — is the monu⸗ 
ment: of:: » mean 
cut mitre and croſs with 
old Saxon: letters, and: along the border obiit Tl 
There are:ſeveral more, via. —y dean. n- 
ſon, Fowke!'s - tomb and 

Montgarret, &. but of ſtructures ſo 5— ey als 
hardly werthobferyation;; There is one I ſhall take 
nqtice bak more fot the untimely fate of the unfortunate 
prelate, than any extraordinary workmanſhip ; for dhe 
ton; is mean enough, with this inſcription, 


e 
che meaning of moſtlof the vtherse 5 


Hae: Jacze | 


. Pater Nicholaus Walbz; S 


Luondam:Offarienfis Epiſcapus * mo 
9 s Decembris 4. N 
| Anno Domini: 15851 a 290 


HE RE L1irs- 


. The Reverend Father 5 in Gui Nicholas Wann 
„e «da 


In the Tear * "Lex 1388. i 


þ 4 o#h18 

This worhy prelnts; beisgan N Proteſtant; has 
numerous enemies on the other ſide of the queſtion; 
and, hen promoted to this ſee by 7 


ſetabout not only the reformation of the church, — 
to 


On the nor 
e 


SS 4 -- 
— 


LA 
* So — 


ch wall, with awo.. gates, ons. of hich. leads out. of 
e church-yard, and the other into a back ſtreet.” It 
ba W building, but. whitened on the out- 
he city itſel would be ſomething like Ox 
ad, if we, could ſuppoſe-. Oxford bete arri 


, ˙ . 8 


. 


0 regain, the finances, that b 


degrees. had. crept, or 
ther bern pilftered from it. 4 


times within his juriſdiction with. r 
rictly adhering © the. truth. He; 


nſwerable. for, every. ſin that he. did — * But 


[ames 


J F examination, he drew out a 


ot ſome mention made upon .his..tcombiof. this barba- 
lain, though they could not prevent- his execution, 
narble to witneſs. againſt them. 


aſterly-perform „ and admired, 
4 3 5 — — — 1 


hat the author's name is buried. in ablivion, fince it 
wuld be an honour to their country. The font: i 

ut out of one entire block of*marble,. or. otherwiſe: 
urioufly joined as not to be perceived. 

The biſhop's palace is new built, incloſed withia 


ers i ord | | 


beſe. intentions gained 
im powerful oppoſers; but he ſtill paxſiſtad fat the- 
onour of God and his churgch, and puniſhed all 


Is 1 Mas the, means of his death. One 
lard, being guilty: of the hainous. crime of- 

— was citad/to anſwer as uſual in the biſhops. | 
— relate, Mahon. the offen · 

before his awſul. judge, even ini the time 

inſtnu 
nent, ſtabbed the biſhop to the heart, and afterwards 
nade his eſcape; but heaven overtock him, and 
rought. him. back to — — when he.ſuffered-death: 


or his impious crimes. I was. ſurprigedathere was. . 


nirable compoſure; and our modern, .bualders. regret 


5 


A. — + u 


ous murder; but was anſwered, the abettors af the "FI 
ad power enough not to have — crimes cut in 
The d, in n obehe e e 


ks ah 


= | = 
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When I ſay the ſtreets are paved with marble, I do 
not fable, for they are certainly ſo, and even the ſteps 
of both the priſons are of the ſame materials. I have 
ſeen a cobler's cellar fronted with marble, and the 
ſteps that deſcend to his cavern of the ſame; but then 
you muſt conſider that marble is as common here, as 
pebbles are with us; and, as I am informed, of mines 
inexhauſtible, even near the city, und of a hardneſs 
as durable. The main ſtreet is a full Engliſh mile 
(I mean of both towns) in length, which is the chief 
you of the town. For the 'moſt part it is ſpacious; 

ut near the middle of what is called Kilkenny, ſtands 
the market-place, and tholſel or town-houſe, à very 
good building; and near it a handſome Gothic croſs, 
much the worſe by time, which you may aſcend: by 
high marble ſteps; it does not ill reſemble-that of Co- 
ventry in England, though not ſo high, To HIER 

There are nine gates to this city ſtill ſtanding, and 
the remains of its old walls, which plainly Thew its paſt 
ftrength; in ſome places they are raiſed over rocks. 
There is a pretty walk, of a mile-in length, along the 
river fide, planted with trees, and much reſembling 
that along the Ouſe at Vox. Tin 

Juſt as you go down the ſteps from the cathedfal, is 
a free-ſchool, built and endowedsby the right honour- 
able Pierce Butler, earl of Ormond and Oſſory, with 
an addition by his wife, the counteſs of Ormond, above 
two hundred years ago; and certainly no ſeat of leurn- 
ing could with for a ſituation more cheefful, or more 
healthful. n ee r 5 

The hill on which the cathedral ſtands, is called the 
Iriſh town, as that whereon the caſtle is, goes by the 
name of the Engliſh town, and each of them two 
members to parliament. . The former is moſtly com- 
poſed of ſorry houſes, and poor cabins; the latter is 
generally well built. The caſtle was founded in 1192, 
by Randolph III. earl of Cheſter, but built, as it now 
ftands, by the Butlers, anceſtors of the dukes of Or- 
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thorn, of England ;« but this is more windowed ſtill : 
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with ſhaven. crowus, 


A 2 contemptible ſtructure, with ſeveral old monu- 
= tal decorations; there alſo are the ee jails 


_ market-houſe. . 


I mentioned to „„ 
theſe are St. John's, St. Francis's, and the Black 
Abbey., St. John's, built in 121 L, has great ice, 
and amazing lightneſs in the le of the but 

ch of Bath, is, I think, called the lan- 


for about fifty-four feet of the ſouth ſide of the choir 
yet entire, the whole ſeems to be. one window. Tho 
caſt window is ſixteen feet wide, and about forty high, 
as I gueſs. Theſe ruins ſtand u n a large extent of 
ground, bordering on the river. Belonging to this ab- 


bey are the remains of ſeveral old monugentey almoſt 
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mond. In the Engliſh town is the church, of St. Ma- 


44 


* 


buried in the ruins. 1: an Nl the 


St. Francis's has little remai 
This ſeemed the moſt 
the garden ſtill remains, and borders on the. zivers 
Bregah and Newre. This has been the laſt in uſe. 
But the Black Abbey is a m t remain; the 
windows, arg, exquiſitely curious, not unlike many 
you have ſeen; the 3 in the outlide « cornice 


under the parapet, are very expreſſive of their oritzin. 
Of this 1 two of the ples are Mee 


pt k 
t bui 5 — of the three, 


entire, and many of its 2 10 ſtill remain. In the *. 


of the 2 
or font, with Iri 
Th is without 
ward. gte A 

One of the old churches E convert —_ 
e ee 
into 3 ot. 8 an 
bor tos How 2 are the eſta ; mu, na — 

| erent potentates, at ifferent 8 e 
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in lon g ſweaty gowns, of black, ng iſe, and 
Bu of fo now fils his convents with 

| # hair, linen ſhirts, and ad den Fo . — 
lined = all the colours of the rainbow. 

The caftle, whoſe EINE was heightened by 
abe ſublimity of its fi has been gradually falling 
into decay ſince the attainder of the late Jule of 
Drmond. It was in his time NN ſ N 
Hides of which only are now ſtanding: they Rl 


Suilding, and the other two they aver — into ae 
itu 


but in a taſte too modern for à > builds of 
ont next the ſtreet is built upon 6 fre 4 


2 „and too frippery for one of fu 


And, with the chapel, forms 2 1 
enter t « ie lofty gate © marble, of the 
Corinthian ; but, alas! when you are orlee in, 


you have oy the proſpect of an iHuſtriots ruin; .the 
noble large gardens are in much the ſame ſtate as the 
gone ; and the howling-green is now common ry 
Opp _ ky ys for his pleaſure. ' | 870 
of 1 50 feet in length, 

25 3, e a 
Lab: among theſe; in W fu. len — are the wW 
Stuart race ho reigned in Eng d. from Chis 1. 
inclufive, together with William III. who 9 


to have dined here, on his march to the of 
Limerick, foon after the battle of the 
moſt remarkable piece is a three "quarter eee 
earl Straffbrd, add to be biken Vitt u few days 
his cataſtrophe; to which is contraſted, N icture 
af the ſame ſon, taken in the full e 
ambition. different ſituations of life are ſtrongly 
marked m e of f e, r 
im the room called Feen or at 
ber in thar next it, for Talr „are the four 
elements in ta ; finely 9 "and in high 
preferyation ; the gloſs of newneſs ſeems freſh upon 
em. In another aparement is 2 ſuit * 


=_ 


n 


nee re eee 


aid rere nt 
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repreſenting the ſtory of Decius, in che attitudes. of 
taking leave of his friends, receiving the high priefts 
benediction, & e. &c. and at devoting himſelf. 
Theſe rapeſtries, though not ſo in their co- 
lours as the ſeaſons, are nevertheleſs admirable in 


other reſpects. Pity that — be exhibited to 
ſo little ne in # room, the 
ſhape of which is ſo i ate, has To queſtion whether 


any two ſides of it are parallel, and it is Huminated \. 


di y from a window, in a ſegment of one of th 
round flarikers. One of the largeſt pieces is folded 
round the mixed angle at the i , f© that the 

of it on the coneave ſurface has a —2 | 
that on the plain is almoſt in is room 


affords too many beautiful views FO nature from 
without to require the ſacriſice of ſo much art within. 
The — whe ſhewetl the houſe, told me the 


ſituation was very like that of Windſor, I eannot fay 
the — have ſtrucle me, though there is at 


both places a tower, à caſtle, and a river However, 


let not Windſor faſtidioufly diſdain — ſony 
for though the country round Kilkenny is not improved 
like that round the moſt princely of 88 palaces, 


yet the ſite of this caſtle is at onee bold and benutifhl, 


decorate th feene: - 

IN ſtands. upon. a preeipice, geben 
2 drep- and rapid river, with tw — 4 
in view? the more diſtant, and up the ſtream, is co 
poſed of ſcven arches, that next the caſtle has but 


three, Bur of a wie ſpan, of hewn marble, 
in fine-effipticn — . — 
are well planted; | and ubjacent town las if \ 
it lat” been built to be lecke at; for ev 


thi init werd feng, bears upon the enſtle; 

2 is, fome-How'or other, ſereentd 

horizore is cloſed; in one fir, 
a due diſtanre, to give variety 


front the view. 
by mountains; 
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with almoſt every advantage” that r o 


plavediar 
without horror; and if 83 eee 
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lodge, can furniſh ſuch a laviſh variety to the landicape 


= 


through a pleaſant grove. This engine, or 


help of the river; and are ſo wonderfully. contrived, 
that they ſaw, bore, and poliſh at the ſame timg;, I 
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the proſpect inchanting, it is that the middle diſtances 
are deſtitute of that richneſs of cultivation, and that 
embelliſhment of country-ſeats, which is. the capital 
beauty of Windſor, But Kilkenny is far more pic- 
tureſque. . ir 4he heb. ohancd 
Windſor caſtle looked at, is auguſt and venerable, 
but when you look from it, there is nothing, to inſpire 
thoſe ideas. Not Eton's ſpires, nor Cooper's claſſic 
hill, not Cleveden's gay alcove, nor Gla'ceſter's gayer 


painter, as theſe Hibernian ſcenes. _ nature 
has painted with her moſt correct pencil,  hereſhe has 
daſhed with a more careleſs hand. This is the fanci- 
Ful and fiery ſketch of a 1 maſter, that the touched 
and finiſhed work of a ſtudious compoſer, .. Without 
either mountain or ſea, no landſcape can, in my on- 
ception, be perfect; it wants the grand attribute of 
ſublimity. 5 


Having obſerved every ching remarkable in, Kil- 
kenny, we paid attention to its environs, and 


| among 
other places viſited the Marble-mills, the fineſt piece 
of mechaniſm our eyes ever. beheld. I think the in- 


ventor, Mr. Collis, ought to have his ſtatue cut by 


the chiſel of a Praxitelles. This admirable invention 
is ſituated a ſmall mile below the town, upon the 


river Nore, in a delightful bottom, the paſſage do it 
the 


different engines, do their maryellous work 


am concerned, that I have not judgment enough to 


- deſcribe it fully as it deſerves: Had I not ſeen-any 
thing worthy of notice in the kin „but this one, 


* 


I ſhould think all my labours fully 8 Near the 
mill are apartments called warehouſes, where you 


may; fee ſuch a diverſity of chimney-pieces ciſterns, 
ts, vaſes, aan yk mugs of different di- 


frames for looking - glaſſes, pictures, &c. 


me | 
- that they would employ the eye the longeſt * 
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yet find ſomething to admire. The marble quarry 
t this precious work is formed from, is not above 
two hundred yards from the mill that does all theſe 
wonders; and though it is not yariegated like the 
Italian, I am told it is full as durable, and bears as 
ſ ne a poliſh as any brought from Italy. Though the 
itone in this quarry ſometimes might wei erat 
ton, yet the method the eontriver has uſed to lift them, 
draw them out, and convey them to the mill, without 
any other than manual operation, adds ſtill. more to 
| the ſurprige. I am informed this ingenious Gentleman 
| ſends yearly ſeveral ſhip loads to England. Several, 
I am informed, have been to examine this artfuFwons 
der, (for it is open to all) but I cannot hear that wy 
one has attempted to imitate the machinery. It 
perpetually at work, like a ſhip at fea; by night as 
well as by day, and requires little attendanc. 
And now, ſince I have mentioned fo great a cus 
rioſity in art, I ſhall acquaint'you with one of na- | 
ture, that we have ſeen, which is called Dunmore 
Cave, about four miles from this city, on the. other | 
ſide to the northweſt; as that of the mills is to the 
ſouth-eaft; < The cave is ſituated in the middle of 2 
ſpacious field, and the mouth of this natural rarhy is 
diſtinguiſhed by a monſtrous flight of different ſpecies ' 
of birds, whoſe numbers darken ' the air as you come 
near the mouth, and their different voices ſeemed to 
tell us we were going to view ſomething extraordinary. 1 
The deſeent to the mouth is ſlippery and Ucgeull. 1 
and were it/ not for the help of the buſhes that frings 
the borders, there would very few people attempt it. 
We were well prepared before-hand with large flam- 
beaux, as well as other different lights, and tinder- 
boxes, with proper implements, to renew our illumi- 
nations, ſhould the damps of the place quite extin- 
guiſh chem all, which, we were inf was v 
often the caſe; When you enter the mouth, a ſuck- 
nn the body, CR 
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neſs ſurrounded our lights, as if the place was filled 
with a thick fog; but none of our lights were extin- 
guiſhed, Our faces, through this gloom, looked as 
if we were a collection of ghoſts, and the lights in 
our hands ſeemed as if we were making a viſit to the 
infernal ſhades, The paſſage leads to the left, which 
brings you to a li aſcent, where nature has 
formed ſomething like fteps, by the, continual drop» 
ping from the earth above you, When. you have 
paſſed this firſt riſing, the ſhining of the petrified 
water (for I think we may juſtly call it ſo) forms ſo 
many different objects, that it is not upnpleaſing ; 
and by the help of a little imagination, we right 
make out organ. pipes, pillars, cilinders, pyramide 
inverted, and ten thouſand various things in art, all 
formed from the droppings of the water. We paſſed 
on upon. a ſlippery. flooring, till we came to a narrow 
Taser which we crept through, ſending ſome of our 
lights before us. This part enlarged itſelf, and the 
roof or top was a great height; our voices echoed as 
in a church, neither was ” — — 2 _ E =D 
hottom was pretty even, fave where ſome pillars 
were — by nature appeared. In ſeveral places 
were ſku]ls human bones, as it were ſet in xhis 
chryſtaline ſubſtance, but no account could be given 
how they came there; certainly no perſon ever would 
make it an habitation, We were informed, that two 
miles from the mouth was a well of wonders yz. but 
indeed, none of us had curioſity or courage-enough 
to travel ſo far in this ſubterrancous road to try its 
virtues; and moſt of us grew ſo cold and faint, that 
we longed. to breathe in open air. When we came 
out, we thought we had abandoned the regions of the 
dead, to draw the air of paradiſe.” They tell you 
many romantick legends of this cave. 
+ Returning to Kilkenny, we ſtopped to view Dun- 
mare-hauſe, ſo called, as they fay, on the follow! 
- . ACCOunit: A lady of quality was invited by __ 
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duke of Ormond to ſeg this place, Id him 
8 he had done à great deal a 8 


here he had Done more, from whence his grace Fe 
his new manſion. Thie the country , palace of 
the Ormond — The ht only —_— matter 
to feed another W reflection, to ſee ſo noble 


a proportioned body falling * * n with a daily 


— for want of pr ang, if proper 
og dies were 2 e it * Abr dou: for ages. 
This anatomy ag on a pleaſant eminence, over- 


lookin the river . , The avenues, that lead to it 
are ſhaded with rows. of regular lofty . * 
called to our memories thoſe walks from 

Ham, in Surry ; but thefe have the ran in = 
opinion. The ſpacious garden. is 1 els, 
and the park with very few. deer. In walt, f 

place, formed by nature for grandeur or pleaſure, it 


not often found in Englan 


I ſaw the coal 1 mi which, are well worth feeing, 


The pits are principally at Caſtle-comber, nine miles 


north of Kilkenny, t * of lord Wand folds 
who is faid to clear 306001. A 22 them. 


grand canal were finiſhed the ee 
then probably make much * Et 
a communication with 1 5 Ait l bills 

which muſt be pierced through, for that 43" 


One would, however, ak, that even 3 
could not much * er prigt, cont dering t yy 2 
lowing extraord . he carriers — d 
hundred weight, 45 tem W for wy . 8d. in Dut fn, 

which is above Feber lh miles From. the pits. 
Each car lama hundr 151 ! 
with gd. f. or turn 1 2 a the load 5 
it ſells for 1 18. 8d, 305 that for fix d 

charges of 3 may, and 15 15 185 * 
nothing of the labour o the Wear a te 
of the —ç They ar fu 5 don i in then 


remote parts of kingd om, at 4 price | o N 
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it almoſt puzzles calculation to make out how 
theſe-wretched carriers can ſubſiſmt. 


Theſe coals are univerſally prized for drying malt 
with, becauſe they emit no ſmoke. A fire made of 


them yields a very intenſe heat; it does not blaze but 


glow, looking like lumps of red hot iron; the vapour 
is very dangerous, except in a room well ventilated, 
Though they go by. the name of Kilkenny coals, 
there are few mines in the county; they are moſtly 
in the next county to it. I think there is little dif- 
ference between; them, and what we have in London 
called Scotch coal, for they burn much alike. They 
are taken out of their mines or pits in the ſame man- 
ner as thoſe in the county of Stafford, The ch 


that tranſport them from the mines are drawn each 
one poor garron, as they term them here, The wheels 
are one entire piece of wood, without ſpokes, and very 
low, ſo that the ſhafts gradually riſe till the points 
come up to the ſhoulders of the. beaſt. The ladi 
is placed in a vehicle, which is called here a kiſh, ar 
ſtands in the middle of the carriage. "The kiſh is 
compoſed of wattles, or what we call in England 
wickers; and in this they will-place you fix hundred 
weight, which they convey round the country. y 
fend large quantities to Dublin, ighty Iriſh miles, and 
find their account in it: for men and horſes fare hard 
enough on the road; they ſeldom ſtop at any inn on 
the way, but whenever they meet with any graſs on 
the borders of the road, which is generally near ſome. 
running brook, they unbarneſs their cattle and let 
them graze, while themſelves fall too on what ſimple 


proviſions uy bring along with chem; then, Jie 


the Tartars, they drink of the running ſtream, put 
their cattle to their catriages, and march on. I have 


met with ſixty or 28 of theſe caravans, with one 


man to ten or more horſes, who travel much at the 
ſame rate as our large waggons; and theſe ſort of car- 
riages preſerve their roads, which are much the beſt I 


ever 
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ever ſaw. I muſt not forget the old diſtich that every 
one repeats here; whether true or falſe, I can neither 
aver nor eontradict: e e eee 
Fire, without ſmoaa«k » | 
Air, without fog ; 8 5 as 
Water without mud, ., + : * 
| And land without bog. 
Their marble is black, variegated with white, and 
takes a very high poliſh... It is much uſed for chim- 
ney- pieces all over the kingdom. The only manu- 
dure here is for coarſe cloths and ſine blankets. 
Cilkenny values itſelf upon its ſuperior gentility 
and urbanity.; It is much frequented by the neigh- 
bouring gentry as a country reſidence, has a ſtand 
of nine ſedan chairs, and is not without the appear- 
ance of an agreeable place. I went laſt night to their 
weekly aſſembly, and was ſoon given to underſtand, 
by one of my partners, that Kilkenny bas always 
been eſteemed the moſt polite and well-bred part of 
the kingdom. | 14546 
Knowing ſo little of this country, I am not fur- 
niſhed with any arguments, from either reaſon or au- 
thority, to diſpute this pretenſion. My partner was 
ſo beautiful a woman, and ſo ſtriking an example of 
the doctrine ſhe taught, that ſhe led me away an eaſy 
captive to her opinion; for which I can ſee the juſt- 
eſt grounds. This was the ſeat of the old. Ormond _ 
family, here: the laſt duke kept a court, as ſevera] of 
his predeceſſors had done, in a ſtile much more mag- , -,, 
nificent than any of the modern vieeroys.. The people | | | 
imbibed the court manners, and manners remain long 
i Wl after- their cauſes ate removed. 7 e 
At preſent, the inheritor of the caſtle and ſome of 
the appendant manors, a Roman catholic gentleman - 
8 affets the ſtate of his anceſtors ; his wife receives 
company as, | am told, the old Ormond ladies uſed to 
do; ſhe never returns viſits ; and people ſeem difpoſed 


to yield; her this pre-eminence, * -. * 
UL | hs I made 
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Il made an excurſion with ſome gentlemen to draw 
2 get near a place called Bennet's-bridge, on the 
Newre, three miles below Kilkenny: It is a 

mean place, but was in better condition when the 
road to Cork paſſed over its bridge. It is a very 
pleaſant country, with a variety of gentlemen's ſeats; 
and was rendered remarkable by the duke of Or- 
mond's review in 1704. Bb BE. > 
l am not ſingular in remarking, that the peafants 
of this country are a moſt comely breed of men. 
They are generally middle fized, and have almoſt uni- 
verfally dark brown hair, and eyes of the ſame co- 
Jour, Their complexions are clear, their counte- 
nances grave, and their faces of that oval charaſiter, 
which the Italian painters ſo much admire. 
Among other places in this neighbourhood we 
to take a view of the ancient town of Kelts, or Ken- 
Jis, (in Iriſh Kenenuſe, ) or rather the ruins of it. It 
is ſeated on the King's River, which falls into the 
Newre, between Thomas-Town and Bennet's- bridge. 
Kells, in times paſt, was a place of great note'for a 
. fine priory of ng e and- richly endowed 
by Geoffry Fitz-Roberts, who came into this kings 
dom with Strongbow. PE ne 
The prior of Kells had the title of Lord Spiritual, 
and, as ſuch, ſat in the houſe of peers before the re- 
formation. We ſaw the ruins of this once fampus 
abbey, where a Synod was held in the year 1152, 
when John Paparo, Legate from Rome, made one uf 
the number of. biſhops that were convened there at 
that time, to ſettle the affairs of the church. Phe 
ſituation of this place has many natural charms, with 
aà fine country round it.” The church that is in be- 
ing now, is of a Gothic race, as indeed are moſt of 
thoſe we have ſeen where we have been hitherto- 
_ © Yeſterday we went to view a place fix miles down 
the river Newre, called Thomas-Town, in Triſh 
Bally-Mac-Andan, that is, the town of — 
© F nos * TTY b 
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It was built by Thomas Fitz-Anthony, an Engliſh , 

oentleman, that came over with Henty II. and is 

ſeated in a bottom, bordering on the river. It is an 

ancient borough, and ſends two membets to parlia- 

ment. In times paſt it was accounted a very rich 

place; but at preſent thoſe features are wore to a 

viſible decay. The church is part of an old abby,. 

ih the ruins of which is a monſtrous tomb-ſtone, . 

which, they ſay, covers the body of a giant; and the 

inhabitants will have it, that one of their. kings . 

lain buried here ſevera] ages before this kingdom ſub - 

mitted to the Engliſh ; but we could not pexceiye any i 

marks to aſſure us of it. * There is a very ane bei re. | 

over the river; and from this place to Waterfdrd the. 

ſtream is navigable for ſmall veſſels. , On à high hill 

that overlooks the town, ſtand the remains of a very 

large mohaftefy of Auguſtin fryers, whoſe noble 

ruins droop their awful mouldring heads, and made ns. 

even pity their decay. In ſhort, in whatever point we 

turn to, all over that part of the kingdom wðe haue | 

hitherto travelled, we ſaw ruins of this kind. ſcatter- ; 1 

ed over the face of the country, which might well 

give it the title of the Holy Iſland in for! er 5 8 
From Thomas-Town I again croſſed the Newre, 

with the Cagal on my right hand, and at the dif- 

tance of about three miles, paſſed through che little 

town of Knocktopher, in which I found nthing re- 

markable ; when, keeping the Canal and river Newre, | 

on my left hand, .I returned again to Kilkenoy. TH: 

The counties of Kilkenny, Waterford, Wexford,. | | | 

and Carlow, are over-run with lawleſs cufhans, called ( $ = 

Whitezboys. The ignorant peaſants, who do not 

chuſe to pay tythes or taxes, and who in the night-time. \, \ 

aſſemble ſome times to the number of many hundreds ; 

on horſeback aad on foot, well armed, and with ſhirts: 

over their clothes, from whence their denaminatiog 

derived, when R about the country, 

bur 


. | 
" % 


on 
2 
7 


yin people alive in the grou b 
is of all Tutting 


mount, that looked to me like one of the Daniſh 
raths or forts; and had I not been informed to the 
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- cutting their noſes and ears off, and committing other 
barbarities on their perſons. The objects of their 
revenge and eruelty are chiefly tythe and tax-gatherers, 
and landlords, who attempt to raiſe their rents; they 
never rob, neither do they moleſt travellers. Re- 


wards of forty and fifty pounds are continually adver- 


tiſed in the papers for apprehending any one of them, 
and from time to time a few of theſe deluded wretches 
(as 'the advertiſements term them) are hanged, and 
efcorted to the gallows by a regi 


their prieſts from the pulpit; but as they are ſo nu- 
merous, it is not likely that they will ſoon — 
ted 5 a 8 5 WS Y 


Fro Kilkenny I proceeded about ſeven miles to 


the town of Callan, the laſt in the county of Kil- 
kenny, which place ſeems to lie in the ruins Ohver 
left it. You ſee the remains of three caſtles, and an 
old church of the Gothick building, like all I have 
hitherto ſeen, on the right as you enter the town; 
but the roof is gone, and all the reſt'a meer anatomy. 
Fhis place had à reputation for ſtrength when Oliver 
ſat down againſt it; but I think that reputation y 
ſoon loſt; for they ſay Cromwell beſieged it in 

morning, and took it by ſtorm before night. All 
that were found in arms were put to the ſword, o 
the troops of colonel Butler, who ſurrendered before 
the cannon fired againſt the town. I went to ſee the 
plate where the battery was raiſed, upon an artificial 


cContrary, I ſhould have taken it for ſuch. The ſitu- 


ation of this place is very agreeable, upon a} ſtream 


called the King's river, divided in two branches above 
the town, which meet below it, and form an aight, 
as we call it on the Thames) or little pleaſant iſland. 
"he main ſtream runs under a bridge of four arches, 


and the ſmall one (after driving a mill) oer J 


ment of ſoldiers. Ex- 
communications are likewiſe read againſt them by 
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This river falls into the Nore, about nine miles from 
this ia ei, 
' I ſhall give you a ſhort account how this ſtream 
came b the royal title of King's river. Niall, a 
king of the race of Heremon, came with a great re- 
tinue of | horſe to the border of the river, in order 
to ford to the other ſide : the waters being rapid by 
means of a late flood, the firſt man that rode in to, 
try the paſſage, was hurried down the ſtream with f 
ſuch violence, that he was given over for loſt ; which 
the King ſeeing, ordered ſome of his attendants that 
were horſed to plunge in to reſcue him; but all 
ſhuddering at the danger of the ſtream, were afraid 
to venture. The good-natured monarch obſerving 
this, went himſelf to ſeek for ſome convenient place 
to plunge in with his horſe ; and finding one, as he 
thought, to his purpoſe, was preparing to jump in, 
when the banks, being undermined by the violence 
of the torrent, broke down, and the poor prince Joſt 
his life in his pious endeavours to fave one of his 


ſubjects. This fatal accident fell out in the 859 z 

as ever ſince this ſtream has been onotted wikis 

title of King's river. ann x | gs 
Upon this ſtream, about a mile below Callan, is a 

very famous iron mill, that brings great profit to the 

proprietors. The town is built in the form of a croſs; 

and in the centre a croſs is erected, with a ſquare glaſs 

lanthorn, that gives light in the night to travellers 

come from the four cardinal points of the compass. 

One would imagine this town ſhould be in a more- |, |» 

thriving condition, fifice the two great roads of Ce . 


and Limerick go thro it. There is one handſome 
ſeat, juſt out of the ton, in the Limerick road, be- \ 
longing to a gentleman of the Ormond family; dur 
we had not an opportunity of ROOD 

was market-day when we ſtopped there, where WWW 
obſerved great numbers of what they call the-ancient . 7 


- 
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though a warm day. The women's heads 

were wrapped up in thick handkerchiefs, beſides 
their ordinary linen head dreſs, We obſeryed.a man 
mounted upon a little horſe, that moſt of the others 
ſeemed to. pay fn extraordinary reſpect to, tho I 
thought neither his figure, or dreſs, ſeemed to draw 
it upon him. I had the curioſity to aſk'a gentleman 
in our company the meaning of paying him ſo much 
civility, who informed us that perſon was of an an- 
cient race, and derived his birth from ſome of the 
noted clans in the county ; and though the patrimeny 
ands of others for more than 


} nce that 
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not a penny of the profits ever come into his * 73 


In the year 1407, in the reign of Heap IV. there 
:tween the 
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An Iriſh hiſtorian tells us, that the ſun was ſo com- 
plaiſant as to ſtand ſtill while the Engliſh forces. tra- 
velled fax miles; but I cannot find the uſe of it: E 
believe he might as well have gone about his buſineſs. 
An Iriſh — of — times — in his own wa 

the following lines, whi nN > 
nod as Near he origianl homies | 


At Callan, tis ſaid, the ſun it Good ſtill, 
Ta ſee the bold Engliſh the Iriſhmen kill: 
But when — ann put 40: the but, | 
He laſh'd up bis ſteede, and whipt dim about; 
Then gallop'd amain to regain the time loſt, 
And came in the nick to bis weſter ly poſt. 
So gapers, on errands, when time is in waſte, 
| Re EI to make th0-mgre baile 


Having left Callan, in about three miles tei 
the county of Tip and province of Munſter, 
and ſoon. after to a place called the Nine-mile-houſe, | (..] 
where there is but one inn, and a cabin or two, with a | 
deſerted barrack, originally built to check the Kel 
mount gang The road from Callan hence; I bdie 
has an aſcent fer about a mile, ſome what bending, de- 
fore Which is a fine level country. This hill is called 
Killeaſh, and half à mile below is 2 noble houſe or 
eaſt le, the ſeat of the Butlers, from thence called 
Butlers, of Killcaſn. From the top of this hill 
proſpect of the country is delighaful and ente 
and abundantly repays the labbur oſaſcending it. n 
the: right: you have 2 fine view of Clonmell, and on th | 
left Carrick -n Sue, und beyond both, as far as the = 
reach of ſight, the; eye! can never be tired. Such a 
lovely view | they tnay well call is the Golden Vale 
intermiaed wich lofty oN, og ratber groves, that | 
riſe above the fields and meadows, through which ſe- 
veral noble feats. peep: ous,, whoſe g iatering windows, 
1 ot d nig tan, and its beame 


playing 


. 


abrupt and ſudden promptitude of reply. © 


* 
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playing in different parts of the river Sure, made it 


extremely pleaſing. This fine proſpect is bounded on 
the ſouth, with ridges of hills, called the Mountains 
of Waterford, and ſomewhat nearer by ſeveral others 
equally beautiful. Here ter — aſſumed a v 

different appearance from what I had before obſerved. 
The inauſpicious operation of paſturage became, 
however, viſible before I left Leinſter. For ten or 
twelve miles on this ſide of Kilkenny, the ſoil was far 
from rich, it was rather indeed poor; yet it was 
pretty well cultivated, the fields were encloſed with 
hedges and ditches, and the country embelliſhed with 
houſes and plantations. But, as the ground improves, 
on approaching the borders of Munſter, agriculture 


ceaſes, and not a houſe, not a hedge, not a ditch is to 


be ſeen. The country is abdicated by the human 
ſpecies, and peopled with ſheep. 3 | 

Nor was the change leſs evident in the manners of 
the people. There was nothing in them, however; 
that could remind you of the golden age; no reſem- 
blance of that ſimplicity attributed by poets tu the 
ſhepherd ſtate; nothing like that ſurly awkwardneſs 
of our Engliſh clowns, who have one general anſwer, 
« don't know,” ee ion a ſtringet 
aſks, Theſe peaſants have no piſhneſs about 
them, are under no embarraſſment when you-ſpeak to 
them, ſeem never at-a loſs, but are bleſſed with an 


It may not, perhaps, be difficult to account 'for 
this obvious contraſt. Our peaſantry, intent upon 


their own proper affairs, are not at the expence of 
thinking upon other fubjects; whereas theſe” poor 
men, having neither labour nor trade to engage their 


attention, are more occupied with other people's af- 
fairs than their own ; excufſt propriis aliens negotia” cu- 
rant. kgs to i Tg M5 bt 28 318 . Ae > 


At Killeaſh we avoided'the road to Olenmell, and 
- turned to the left hand about five miles, when we ar- 


rived 
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it from another of the ſame hame on the Shannon. 
Here is a handſome bridge over the river, with arches 


wide enough for boats to paſs andrepaſs, Its ſituation is 


very pleaſant, and it hag been a place of great ſtrength, 
as appears by its caſtles in ruins, There is a very 


(| | by! * 8 | Wi | 
rived at a town called Carrick- on · ure, to diſtinguiſh | 


good horſe-barrack formed from one of them. Here 


the beſt ſort of frieze is manufactured. Near this 


place is a park with the largeſt whitethorne trees in it 


| ever ſaw. Here too are the ruins of a fine old 


houſe, that formerly belonged to the late duke of 
Ormond. This place was firſt built by the Danes, 


and, after the conqueſt, was new fortihed by Robert 
Fitz-Stephen, who made it his reſidence, till forced 
from thence by the rebellious Iriſh,” who chaſed him 
to the walls of Cork. It was taken by Col. Reynolds, 
an officer in Cromwell's army, without the loſs of a 


man; and all its fortifications were deſt by 
Cromwell's order. Every one that knows the cha- 
rater of Oliver, can tell he was an inveterate enemy 


to the Roman clergy. We were told a ſtory, that 
one of them, dreading the fury of the ſoldiers, ſecret - 
y retired to the houſe of an eminent lady in the town, 
put on a woman's head attire, ſlipped into bed, and 
when the ſoldiers ruſhed into the chamber, imitated 


the female cries of a woman in labour; which coun- 


terfeit was helped on by the lady, and her female at- 


tendants. When the ſoldiers underſtood, what they 
thought the truth, 3 decently retired, and ſet a 
— on the houſe, 

ſhould not be diſturbed on any account. The prieſt's 


= 


at the good woman in pain | 


firſt fears being partly over, they canſulted how' he 


ſhould make his eſcape out of the town; for there 
was no ſafety within the walls for him. He was 
dreſſed as a woman from head to foot; when that was 
done, the lady fent to a proper officer for permiſſion 


to ſend two of her ſervants to a neighbouring village 


for a midwife, and her requeſt was granted. 
was 
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was accordingly prepared, with a pillion and (ſaddle; 
the 8 and 0 ſoldiers, out of 
n aſſiſted the prieſt in ſetting him behind 
the man; by which ſtratagem he got himſelf delivemd 
out of the hands of his eneme. 
From Carrick we croſſed the river over the bridge, 
where we entered the county of Waterford, and pro- 
ceeded about five miles, to a place called Clonlea, a 
ſmall place, which gave us neither entertainment not 
amuſement; here we croſſed a branch of the Sure, 
and proceeded to a ſmall town called Killmacthomas, 
about five miles from the ſea coaſt. Here are ſome 
barracks; from thence we croſſed the Bonmahon rivers 
on which it is ſituated, and about two miles farther 
Foxes's Caſtle, on the river, nearly cloſe on thy read, 
From thence, about eight miles further, we arrived at 
Dungarvon, a ſeaport town, at the bottom: af à good 
bay. It is walled round, and defended by a caltle, 
We made no ſtay here, but proceeded ten miles fur- 
ther, with the ſea on our left hand, over Slewgun 
Mountains, to Youghall, in the county of Gork, 
The ſituation is agreeable and romantick; but. tha 
harbour, in my opinion, is rather 2 open to de gc- 
counted of the bell. It butts directly Ea ſea, 
which, we were told, has gained upon the ſtrand within 
theſe few years: For it is not long ſince the ſtrand 
was eſteemed proper for a horſe- race; but now the ſes 
has worn ſo many deep holes in it, that it is utterly WT 
ſpoiled for that diverſion. 1 2 
Ihe town conſiſts chiefly of one large ſtreet, with Mer 
a few outlets: on each fide,, The barracks are neat Wre 
enough, but would contain twice the number that now Nel 
occupy them. Youghall we are told, was formerly 2 Win 
place of good trade; but 1 own, by thy COUNtenance 
it at preſent carries, it ſeems to be long in mourning 
for the want of it. While our dinner was preparing, 
we took a walk through its long, wide, empty; ret, 
without mecting ten people, even on the quay geek 
JEALBONL meeting [Ah 
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There were three ſmall veſſels at anchor, but they 
emed to us as idle as Weſtminſter-hall in the long 
by act of parliament, 


: heartleſs, dejocted place. Its walls are turned to an 


;natomy, and even the ſtones reduced to aſhes; yet it 
formerly held out for the crown againſt the rebel Deſ- 


nond, in the reign, of queen Elizabeth: He bekeged 
this place, and for want of —— athſtauce the town 


Vi 


7 — ken? 


16355 
Charles I. king of En 
celſes in this ki The inhabitants ſeem to have 
worn the badge of lo 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion; and*at the year 1678, I found 
an order in their records, That no Papiſt ſhould buy 
or barter any thing in their publick markets; and in 
the year 1704 there was but one Popiſn Prieſt in the 
town of Y oughall, and its precincts. . | 
We Ae. ruin or the ruins of two abbeys, one 
at the north, and the other at the ſouth 8 
There are the remains of a ſpacious. building, the Sik 
lege, upon a lovely eminence, which we aſcended 
great many Reps, Some of the apartments are —4 in 
— rom the top of * a 
charming proſpect. he garden of this was 
 tolarahle er,, T college, os e was dedi- 
cated to St, Mary; and here fo are the remalns of a 
Franciſcan houſe, built by an earl of Kildare in 1232, 
which was Cromwell's ead-quarters for ſome time. 
There are {Jeeves mg ages n to ſome 
e ee . | branches 


h; par! believe 
\ The cullom-bouls is grary.ans I det it ſeems 
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yer embarked for England, —— his — fuc- 


„ more eſpecially fince the 


Cy 
: 
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branches of the Boyles, particularly of Roger Boyle, 
famous for his art 4 — Foley — 
This place is divided into u and lower town; 
and the walls, which form almoſt a ſquare, are ſtand. 
ing, hut of little uſe. The large extended ſtrand of 
 Youghall, as far as the loweſt ebbs' uncover it, and 
probably much further, is no other than a tom: 
mon turf bog, covered over with ſand and pebbles; 
from whence not only good turf is dug every ſeaſon, 
but alſo great quantities of timber trees, ſuch as fig 
hazel, &c. have been found. Some years ago a ſucle- 
ton of a monſtrous animal was diſcovered in this 
ſtrand, one of whoſe ſhoulder bones weighed above av 
hundred weight. This ſtrand ſome years ago, I an 
informed, was entirely diveſted of all ts ſand and gra- 
vel, and was left quite bare by violent high wind, 
when great quantities of roots of various trees lay ex 
ſed to view. At the entrance of the harbour, ma; 
ſeen the remains of the foundation of a mill ſanding 
on a rock, which ſhews that the' ocean has 1 
croached-on this ſhore, nor can a large buttreſs f ve 
large ſtones reſiſt its fury. Near Ring Point ſeveral 
mooſe deer horns have — up. At Clay-calt 
the ground riſes conſiderably, forming a prombntory, 
and even this has been encroached on by the fea: 
This hill ſtands about a mile ſouth weſt of the ton, 
and affords a very entertaining ſcene to the /curious 
naturaliſt; for the pieces of the bank which Break 
and are waſhed down by the ſea, are by degrees petrihet 
into a very hard firm grit as ſolid as any ſtone. The 
hill ſeems perfectly dry, without any ſpring, in which 
this petrifying quality Car reſide, which ſeems to exiſt 
entirely in the clay; and in many reſpects agrees wid 
that of Harwich Cliff in England. At the extrean 
point of Ring is a moſt extenſive point of view. 
A little way up the river from the town, on a bol 
point of land, ſtands the ruined caſtle of Rincrew 
oncean houſe of the Knight's templars. In the neigh 


” bourhood of Y oughall, there are the following ſeats : 
k Bally Vi 


4. Newfoundland. Ballydaniel, on- the. welt fide, of the 
ia, from whence is an extenſive proſpect. of the ſea 
Ry alt and GEO Nr as 

Wi; another more, conſiderable at Ca lemartyr. Bally- 
ny macoda, a caſtle, built in 1521. Mount Uniack, in 
0 


1 
— 


ie pariſh of Killeigh, from whence. is a very extenſive 
oſpect. In the gardens are er 
A inp ing 
t Inchequin, near which are | ions 
irh eine, Which bor, l.. 
n Having ſtaid ſome time at Y.oughall, and in its en- 
u- ions, we ſet out towards Cſoyne, and paſſed a 
ads {cron y at Clonpreſt, and ſomewhat farther weſt. the 
elle of Ightermuragh, which is well built, and one of 
e moſt modern ſtructures of this kind in the country, 


at, called Supple's court, ſituated on a rifing 


nent and new.river of Caſtlemartyr 


18 A 


wad from Cork to Youghall,. formerly laid more to th 
ſouth, and. ran by the caſtles of Ightermuragh, Bally- 


ere is an alms-houſe,. and a charter- ſchool, with a 
inning-ſehool for the encouragement. of the.li 

ifelfinanufa It is a neat ſmall-town, well watered 
eich the ruins of an ancient caſtle, and in it an elegant 
houſe of the earls of Orrery. To the ſouth of the 
ouſe are the gardens, and plantations, and an artificial 


- b one of the greateſt undertakings of this · xind in the 
kingdom. It is 17 banked, and its ſides planted z 
| — eaſt end of the town. it e caſ- 
is a, great ornament to this part coun- 
u and after meandering a conſiderable ways 1 
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gone, a pretty plantation, and remarked for 
2 liquorice — 2 large fir brought from 


\bout a mile ſouth of Caſtlemartyr, is a handſome 
and enjoys an extenſive proſpect of all the improve - 
rough, town, with a handſome church. The bigh | 


tas, &c. of which road there are ſtill ſeveral traces. 


wer, lately made, which ſurrounds.it and the town, and 
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itſelf into another river, that: diſcharges itfeff int 
Youghalt bay. egen mi Dinh ft c 
tyr, a river caffed the Dow, breaks out of à Fmeflons 
rock, after taking a fubterraneous courſe of about! 
mile, having its rife near Moegeefy. Noe far fra 
C , is the ruined caſte of Baffyrenane, u 
© ated neat che exff end of the ſtrand of Ballyeonten, 
this ſtrand is four miles long; both ſmooth and level; 
the point of Ring, forms the calf fedt-of tis buy, m 
Balfycotton point and Nand, the Weft extremity- of x 
'Fhe ffrore Candy the wee; rounds'in-a large-(& 
circle, Ike the Foflow-off x fone amphichenere: Th 
iſland i is an high ſmall —.— vhrefr in the proper ſeaſon 
was informed, is almoſt covered with neſts of vari 
ſea-fowls and puffins e 1 From this iſland may b 
feen Kingfale- hend, the month of Cork harbour 
Two miles weft of this ſtrand, is the eaſtle of Bully: 
malde, now a good ſeat; but was rurnated im 5 
after wyltich it was: repaired, and ſome new builtin 
added; Ir this caſtie halt are two pair of the 
of Mooſe deer, one of which meafured from dip tot 
tenftet three inches; the-breadth of the? palm thirty 
inches; ; from the vertex or the hea toꝛtire noſi 
inches. to are · ſome 
dens e e —— Loew! 
ie Clone , fituated about tem miſes weſt of Toy 
3 — — Nis che ſee of ow 
but a ſmall mean place: of Httfe-· trade. Phe 
is — — in the form of a crofs; and is a- derem 
ing: the chair; in which LAT ne 
neatly finifhed. *It is ſeventy feet Jorg, an 
about one. Fundted amt twenty: Om — bar 
lateral ailes, beffdes the erdſꝭ alles, dfvided by got N. 
arches, ſſyr on eackr fide; ft the entre of᷑ th 
is a Handfome porta of wood: The ſtalls; Vi 
throne, the pulpitz and the pews, are-welf city 
as is the altar-piece, The biffiop*s palace is langen 


= 
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tury. Near the church ftands one of thoſe found 
towers, liar to this kingdom, ninety- two feet high 
and ten feet diameter.” Fhe door is about thirteen feet 
from the ground; which faces the weſt entrance of 
the church, as the doors af theſe kind of buitdings 
nerally do. The foit in this neighbourhood is à 
grey earth, mixed with ſand, affording, 4 
of wheat, &c. In Coyne is a ſmall! caftfe,” faid to 
have been erected by the Fitzgerald. About a mile 
welt of the town, is caſtle Mary, a gqod' feat, en- 
joying an agreeable ꝑroſpect of the hardour, of Cork, 
This place was formerly called. Cot's Rock, from the 
remains of a, Aruid's altar near the houſe, which, con- 
ſits of a large tone, fifteen feet long, and 8 
broad, of a rough irregular figure, nearly oval. \ 
higheſt part from the ground is nine feet, flipported 
by three other great ſtones. From Cloyne it is twelve 
miles by land to Cork, through a track of land as 
beautiful as pers can deſtribe; and near it are ſeveral 
entlemen's ſeats, particularty two miles weſt of 
loyne, is Roftiflian, built on the ſite of a n 
ſince deſtroyed; It is at preſent the ſeat of the earl df 
Inchequin, a moſt noble edifice, pleaſantly ſituated; at 
the ſouth, eaſt fide of the harbour of Cork, where the | 
tide flows to the garden wall; On a terras near the | 
ul water, are ſome ſmall pieces of cannon mounted, 
mT which, upon firing, render ſeveraF echos Her T far 77 


„„ r K. 


various hills that fürround the harbour. Here F WEE 
two pair of thoſe folhorns, known by the name rf 
Mooſe horns. From hence. is a maſt extenfive proſpect, 
which is terminatedon the weſt by the iſfandz of Spike, | | 
and Hawlbowling; and tp the north by the Great 7. 
Near the hou is a noble park. To the ſouthweſt, \ | 
near the harbour's mouth, is Cork-begy a good feat, | 
built on a peninfula, to which is a narrow iſthmus 
e from the main land; near it are the ruihs of àn old 
caſtle, and a decayed church, More to the ſouth, 
on the fea-fide, is an old ſeaty called Trabolgan. m—_ 
£ 
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memory of ſome eminent warrior, in ordex to have 
| of land, 
navy of Great Britain; the entrance is free, open and 


bold; but we were n find there was not 


channel is not an hundred 75 the th 
Dog's Noſe-Point, as they call it, which is farther up 
the harbour, is another formidable ſituation ; when 
vou are in, you come to anchor off à village called 


vo 
'Fuins of theſe buildings. Many 


( K. 7, : * "x [ 
EO NL 
9 „ 


the weſtern. ſide of Cork harbour, within the mouth, 
is an high round land, called Corribiny Point, on its 
ſummit is one of the antient Tumuli, raiſed to the 


the better view of it, as well as the harbour and city 
of Cork; we procured a boat, and proceeded, by water 
to that a ity, whoſe envizons abound. delightful ſpots 


ngly « ane r 2 wel 
Sur itifully fituated. e 4 
This harbour is large enough to contain the whole 


the leaſt fortification to defend the harbour, 


Ur, I here 
are indeed the remains of an old fort 0n he ight 
8. I he 


hand, as you enter between the two headland 


mouth of the channel is narrow, and the _ cannon 


may reach from ſhore to ſhore. Where the ruins of | 
the Old Fort ftand; the cape is very high, and the 
rds from the ſhore. 


all danger. Here are two iſlands called Spike and 
 Hawlebowling, that ſerve as bulwarks to protect vel- 
'fels riding at anchor from being da v 
ebb, or floods off the land. On the latter of these ! 
- . Hands are the remains of an old. fortification, erected h 
about the end of queen Elizabeth's reign, and Which 1: 


commanded all veſſels of burthen up to Cork. n 
Under tifis illand we ny 030 rater) 1 i W 
pleaſure boats, belonging to a ſociety, formed by the g. 
neighbouring nobility and gentry, who meet here ever h: 
Saturday, during the ſummer half year, to dine and 
make merry, in an apartment which they have fitted 


I 

I | t 

Cove, when you are land-locked, - arid; ſecureg-fromW : 
t 

t 


damaged. by the tide of 


ſor that purpoſe, very commodiouſly, among th 
, purpole, very — wg of *conk- 
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quence and faſhion have ſeats bordering upon the har- 
bour; and they exhibit-a molt pleaſing appearance. 
One fide of Cork harbour is formed by the great iſland, 
formerly called Barrymore Iſland, from its belonging 
to that family. As a defence to this paſſage, the only 
one by which the iſland can be entered at low water, 
ſtands Belvelly Caſtle, near it is Bonayne's Grove, a 
pretty ſeat, and Ballydelea, another good ſeat. On 
the Eaſt Ferry is Balgrove, with its fine terras, half a 
mile long, the fineſt of the kind in the country. On 
e the north is Aſhgrove. The firſt earl of Orrery 
di tells us, in one of his letters, that this iſland is very 
ot WM fertile, about ſix miles in circumference,” and a paſs of 
re ſuch conſequence, that were he an enemy, about to in- 
at vade this kingdom, it is one of the firſt places he would 
be ſecure, as being near equallydiſtant from Cork, Y oughall, 
on and Kingſale. This iſland is ſomething more than four 
oi miles long, and two broad; the land is every - where 
ne hich and ſteep; and all round it is great depth of water. 
he principal place here is Cove, which is only in- 
habited by fiſhermen, and a few cuſtom-houſe officers: 
it is built upon the fide of the hill, ſo very ſteep, that 
the houſes ſtand almoſt one upon another; they have 
a good effect upon the eye, being white- waſhed; hut 
this cleanlineſs, which is much affected all th 
the country, is mere outſide, true hyprocriſy; for 
within they are very on This iſland is about eight 
Engliſh miles from Cork ; it contains ſome few 2 * g . 
houſes, and à very decent pariſh-church. To the 
left is the other ſmall iſland, called Spike's iſland, a 
noted place for ſmu glipg 3 for ſmall veſſels, at high- 
water, ſteal in unſeen he 2 age _ - A ſtran- 
ger, when he has this ſtraight, imagine 
he was entirely land- locked, and would be — be. 
the city of Cork; indeed I took the ruins of an old 
caſtle, called Monks Town, to belong to that city, till 
informed otherwiſe. Somewhat further on the left are 
the Giants ſtairs, formed by nature, but our boatmen 
? In- 
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inſiſted they were made by art. A little higher in this 
gut, ts a horſe- ferry to the main land from Cove. From 
Cove we were rowed up to Paſſagge. 
. Here all ſhips of burden unlade, and their cargoes 
are carried up to Cork, either on ſmall cars, drawn by 
one horſe, or in veſſels of ſmall ſize, the channel higher 
up admitting only thoſe of one hundred and fifty tons 
burthen, though the harbour ſtretches above a mile from 
ſhore to ſhore. There are but few houſes at Paſſage. 
From Paſſage to Cork the view is extremely plea- 
fant, and exhibits a variety of beautiful landſcapes, 
"which the genius, fancy, and ſpirit of Pouſin, or 
Claude Loraine, could never exceed. The road is 
carried, for ſome diſtance, along the ſide of the river 
Lea, which is adorned with pleaſant iſlands. One of 
theſe is called L'Ifle, or the Little Iſland, which de- 
nomination it bears to diſtinguiſh it fror Barrymore, 
or the Great Iſland; it contains about one thouſand 
1x hundred Iriſh acres, and is three miles diſtant from 
the city of Cork, nearly two miles long, and one 
broad; there are three or four good houſes built on it, 
with convenient offices: it is part of the eſtate of the 
preſent lord'L*Ifle. There runs throughout this whole 
iſland a ſtratum of lime-ſtone, which is the mofe re- 
markable, as there is nothing like it to be found in 
any of the neighbouring quarries on the northern coaſt, 
which, however near, contain no other than a red grit- 

; ſtone. i | ' oF. | 1 x1 
I The main channel is very broad, but not proporti- 
onably deep. The lands, on the oppoſite ſhore, riſe 
into gentle hills, which no-where aſpire too high ; and 
are ornamented with ſeveral neat country-ſeats, pleaſant 
gardens,. and thriving plantations, belonging to the 

merchants of Cork. „ + F9. oe 

Cork is a city large and extenſive, beyond my ev 
pectation. I had been taught to think worſe of it, in 
all reſpects, than it deſerves; it was deſcribed as the 
magazine of naſtineſs; and as it is the great 2 * 
| | es 
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bles of the kingdom, I was prediſpoſed to credit theſe 
reports; but it is really as clean, in general, as the 
metropolis. The ſlaughter-houſes are all in the ſub- 
urbs, and there, indeed, the gale is not untainted; 
but in the city, properly ſo called, all is tolerably 
clean, and conſequently ſweet. If ſufficient care 
were taken, even the ſuburbs might be purged of every 
thing offenſive, either to the ſight or ſmell; for they 
tand upon the declivity of hills, and down each ſtreet 
there is a copious flow of water, perpetually waſhi 
down the filth, from the door of each Naughter-houts | 
into the river Lea, and entirely ſurrounds the city, 
WH which is about three miles long, and not quite two in 
- Wl breadth. | | | 
It is finely watered by two branches of the river, 
that divides about a mile above the city. This river 
J ukes its riſe from Lough-Loo, near a village called 
" Wl Inchy-geelah, in the barony of Muſkerry. One of its 
n divided branches runs on the north ſide of the town, 
and the other on the ſouth, under two neat new- built 
bridges. It is not navigable above the town but far 
mall boats, neither is it in art to make it ſo. By ca- 
nals cut for that purpoſe, it runs through many parts 
of the city, but is not freſh till it runs off to 42 
water- mark. The water for the uſe of the kitchen is 
fetched from aboye the town; and what is drank 
the inhabitants is brought from My Ladies Well, 
place much reſorted to before the reformation, and where, 
even naw, the Roman catholicks come io pay their 
devotion, There is yt well, that has, in former 


ages, been celebrated for the wonderful cures it per- 

— formed; but, ſince the diſſolution of abbeys, was 

choaked up, till lately cleanſed. They have many 

good ſprings in the parts adjacent to the city; | 

The iſland where the city ſtands, is interſeQted with 

kreral canals, either naturgl or artificial, which, being 

enked and quayed in, bring up ſhips almoſt to every 
ireet, The city, whoſe ſituation is partly on a rifin 
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rue on the north and ſouth, and the middle on a 
evel. The main ſtreet between the gates is very broad, 
but the other part is moſtly compoſed of lanes, cut- 
ting the main ftreets at right angles, and ſo narrow 
that one of them, which is but ten feet wide, 1s called 
Broad-lane. The houſes are old, and far from being 
elegant in their appearance. A new city has been add- 
ed to the old one ſince the year 1718, which the in- 
duſtrious inhabitants have gained from the ſea or marſhy 
ground ; moſt parts of which retain the names of their 
reſpective founders, as Dunſcombe's Marſh, Ham. 
mond's Marſh, &c. The building of the ſtreets in 
this new acquired ground, is moſtly after the Engliſh 
taſte. On the new quays, indeed, there are ſome! good 
looking buildings, which they are obliged to weather 
Mate; and this they do in a manner fo neat as to render 
it almoſt ornamental, but the external appearance of 
which, however, is not the beſt ; the apartments are in 
every reſpect elegant, and the tables plentifully and 
vibe furniſhed. The inhabitants are hoſpitable and 
generous”: they are rich, and deal largely in provifions, 
many of our fleets, both of merchantmen and ſhips of 
war, touching here to victual, which they do at ac 
rate; yet to us the place was dear enough, not le 
ſo than London. | 1 . 
There are two large ſtone bridges, one to the 
north, and the other to the ſouth, over the grand 
branches of the Lea, beſides ſeveral ſmall ones, and 
ſome draw- bridges thrown over the leſſer branches or 
canals. The inhabitants are computed to be eighty 
thouſand,” the majority of whom are Roman catho- 
licks, and in a neceffitous condition. 
I have not heard a bell in any of the churches too 
good for the dinner-bell of a country ſquire. But her 
is ſomething infinitely better. Here is the buſy buſtle 
.of proſperous trade, and all its concomitant þ 
All, the wealth of Munſter and Connaught 
through two or three cities, which may be ſaid to have 
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eaten up the ſurrounding country, where the wretched 
peaſant never takes the fleftr of the cattle which he 
teeds, but fubſiſts upon potatoes, generally without 
butter, _ ſontetimes —— — — milk. Smith's 
Hiſtory of Cork, quoting Stanihurſt, reports that 20 
years * Cork ws but the third city in Munſter ; 
now it is the ſecond in the kingdom, and therefore call- 
edt the Briſtol of Ireland, ds | 
Except in the article of linen, its rts are more 
conſiderable than thoſe of Dublin. The balance of 
trade, I ſhoyld conceive, to be againſt Dublin, the trade 
of which chiefly conſiſts im the importation of luxu- 
ries ; whereas Cork deals almoſt entirely in exporting, 
the ys pm 5 of life, as beef, pork, butter, hides, tal- 
low, &c. OY NOI LINER . wy 
There are two gates, the north and ſoutfr; thou 


. for debtors and malefactors, they are beautiful 


uildings, the river Lea gaſſing with its divided ſtteam 
on the outſide of each. The high ſtreet, terminated by 
theſe two gates, I believe is near an Engliſh mile 
in length. There was a third gate, within theſe few 


„to the eaſt, with a draw-bridge and port+cullis, . 


ut removed, to give way to the new byildings on the 
Marſh,  - Fhey have two markets weekly, enn 
and Saturdays, and then the high- ſtreets and lo 
jacent are ſo crowied it is hard to paſs. T own 1 had 


not curioſity enough to count them, but Fam credibly-* 


informed, that in the high-ſtreet alone, there are up- 
wards of fifty lanes, that branch out on each fide,  ' 
The Roods fometimes do damage to the mer- 


chants and traders here; and the inhabitants have been 


fometimes obliged to ſs from houſe to houſe in boats 
in the very middle of the High-ſtreet. It is true 
1 inundations come but ſeldom; but the houſes upon 
the quays prepare for it every winter, by providing 
materials to ſtop up the doors of the ware- , = 

Near the north gate is an old tower, . 
as am informed, of a building) call 8 
N 1 Caſtle, 


» 
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caſtle, which is now. converted into magazine far 
powder, where is kept a conſtant 4 
Ihe Cuſtom-houſe is a handſome brick- building, 
with angles, window-caſes, and door - frames of ſtone : 
it was erected at the expence of Geo. I. and is ſur- 
rounded by a good quay, with eranes, and all proper 
conveniencies for goods, cloſe to the north 
channel of the river, which is indifferently wide here, 
with a new cut to load veſlels almoſt round it, where 
they can bring their ſides to the wharf, and lad and un- 
lade at pleaſure. 
The market-houſe is a very Nanda new aile, 
built in the Italian taſte, with a fine open piazza z, but 
it is placed in a nook, of the city, in a bye- 
which much obſcures the beauty of the building. 
Leading to the north end of it, is another artificial 
2 chat Kan within ten paces of 2 market- 
uſe, 
: The, Exchange (that- makes a BY in the High- 
ſtreet, and, in — ſort, I judge to be a fault, 3 
in that part it narrows the paſſage in the very middle 
of it) is ſmall for ſuch an 7 trading city, but 
a very neat building, erected 1708 1 is r 
ne pillars, and opens. to the 
des 
The county Courthouſe, * 0 ju 
hear cauſes at the aſſiaes, is a very i 
clean, large, and well ee z it ſtands = * 
Thollel, Fae is more obſcured than the market-place z 
for this is throyyn back from a narrow ſtreet, and when 
the front door of the paſſage is cloſed, the building is 
I WE hid from the che, It is ſuppoſed to be built 
n part of the antient king's reſidence, and is ſtill called 
the King's Old Caſtle. The Fleſh-market/between 
| that and dhe Tholſel, is no very agreeable neighbour. 
Fronting the Tholſel or Exchange, is the F — 
ket, in another lane; but this ſituation is very con- 
benen, a double-cut Rem running on 
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which is à means of .tendering if ſweet And: clean. 
About a hundred and fifty paces to the welt of this 
market, on Hammond's- „ is à very bandſome 
large bowling-green, planted on its margins, with 
trees kept reg cut, hoſe ſhade make it a plea- 
ſant walk, 3 arly in a morning. 

Before the reformation, there were no lefs than fif- 
teen convents of religious belonging to this city. A 
place called Friars-walk,' was part of the garden of 
that called the Red-Abbeybeloagingto the Ciſtertians ; 
another on the ſouth, whoſe tower, and ſoms part of 
the church, are ſtill remaining, is metamorphaſed into 

a ſugar-houſe. "Theſe temains are yearly 2 
but the maſter of the ſugar-houſe, as time throws 
doven the materials, piles them up in the -Chancel, 
and will not ſuffer them to be made uſe of upon ariy 


occaſion 


Thy Provellint:cthuiches; are: ſeven; yet there are 


but three worth notice. The cathedral, St. F inbar's,. 
or St. Barry's, was built by St. Finbar, the firſt 
biſhop of this dioceſe, in the year of redemption 630. 


His feſtival was kep 8 * September, It Bands | 
on the ſouth part of the branch of the Lea, and is 


without the pate, in a -pleaſant: church-yard, 
ſhaded with — of . — uniform. It Was 


rebmie n ti reign of the t — king, by a parliamentary 

tax upon coals imported into Cork. It isa W 

ſtructure of the Doric order; but 1 ne 

a 2 ſpirical ſtructure, low and poo poorly built.“ 
Shandon, beyond the north bridge, band 


* 


2 a ning ground, is a handſome build alen F 


2 high ſquare tower, erected from the: founda 


tew years ago. 


There is alſo another new N avichin: be 9 ne, 


mczs of the ſouth. gate, much the hand ſomaſt in the 
city. As we came up the harbour, it appeared tb be 
ſeated in 22 111 e 
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The foundation is bad, and the tower has given ways 
ſo that it ſeems dangerous. 

The other four churches are very indifferent, and 
the old remains of the former monaſteries, I think, 
too inconſiderable to be taken notice of, 

In the reign of. Edw. IV. there were eleven churches 
in Cork; now there are but ſeven. Yet i it has ever 
ſince that time been efteemed a thrivi city, andin 
the memory of man it is ſaid to have been doubled. 
But the ſtate of population cannot be aſcertained from 
the number of churches ; for if our anceſtors had not 
more religion than we have, they were certainly more 
addicted to building religious houſes. 

Too fee: the rea on, why the number of chunks 
has decreaſed with increafin pulation, we ſhould 
tecollect, that in the time of Edward the IV th, they 
had but one religion, that now — have many; ; and 
that the catholics out number all a aw 
ſeven to one at leaft, 
As the Romaniſts adhere religiouſ to all 2 old 
inſtitutions, in the number and diviſion of 

and as they have now but ſeven maſs-houſes 
large and populous a city, we may fairly ule in _ 
there were no more pariſhes in Edward's time; though 
there might have been eleven churches, reckoning in 
that number the chapels belonging to the four mon» 
{teries, which were then in Cork, viz. St. Domi- 
Abbey. St. Francis's, the Red Abbey, and the Cill 
It ruſt too be obſerved, that though the monaſteries 
are deſtroyed, the monks remain to is day, and have 
regular . in their diſtinct hauſes, as in the pariſh 
maſs-houſes; in all of which they have a ſucceſſion 
of ſervices, on Sundays and holidays, from early in 
the morning, till Jate at night, for the accommodation 
of their numerous votaries. 

Beſides theſe eleven in there are four dic. 
ſenting meeting - houſea. belonging to Preſbyterians, 
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Anabaptiſts, 


prevalence of the popih intereſt in Cork, may be ar- 


gued from the following trivial circumſtance: bidding a 


fellow whom I had picked up for my Ciceroni, to conduct 
me from the cathedral to the biſhop's houſe, he aſked me 
which biſhop? The ſame concluſion I drew at Kil-- 
kenny, from another trifle; I there heard the titular: 
biſhop greeted in the ſtyle of his dignity. 


On Sunday morning early, I ſtepped into one ob 


their maſs-houſes, a ſpacious one it was. 
prieſt had juſt finiſhed the celebration of maſs. On 
the altar fix: candles. A ſervitor came in, after 
the prieſt had withdrawn, and, kneeling before the 
altar, he entered the rails, like thoſe of our chancels ;. 
and, aſter kneeling again, he ſnuffed out two. of the. 
candles; then he kneeled again, and ſnuffed out two 
more; he kneeled a fourth time, and extinguiſhed- the 
fifth; the ſixth he left burning. 81 
There were ſeveral elegant carriages ſtanding Before: 
the door when I entered, and a: l ious crowd of 
people in the ſtreet as motly an aſſemblage of human 


creatures as I had ever ſeen. There was a multitude. 


of beggars imploring alms in the Iriſh-language,.ſome- 
in a high, and ſome in a, low key. Some of them 
meaſured” out tones as if ſinging, but in accents the 
moſt unmuſical that ever wounded the human ear. 


Not content with what I ſaw at maſs, I afterwatdss— 
went to the new church, near the —— the 
8 de 


ſteeple of which exactly anſwered: Shakeſyeare 
ſcription in ſloping © to its ſoundation: which. 
argues the fenny m. whereor it. ffands.. I was, 


however, n the contraſt I found here. 
ughout, performed with-the-ut- | 


= ſervice was, 
moſt decency and propriety ;, they had a — organ 
and the finging was remarkable good; The embel-- 
liſhments of the church were neither rich nor ſtudied, 

but they were neat and plain; and the audience had,, 
| | | FP: | 8 
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truly as tuck the air of opulence and elegance, as 
— of the congregations” in the city of London. 
Aſter ſervice they generally betake themſelves to 
a" public Walk, called th Mall; which is no more 
than a very ili-paved quay upon one of their canals, 
with a row of trees on one fide, and hbuſes on the 
other. It is a pleaſure, however, to ſee that they are 
filling up this canal, and ſeveral others, where the 
water, having no current, muſt have become noxious to 
the air in hot weather. On a bridge, thrown over this 
canal, is an equeſtrian ſtatue of his late Majeſty, exe-' 
cuted in bronze by an artiſt of Dublin, in 1761. 
This with a pedeftrian of lord Chatham, of white 
marble, by Wilton, which coſt the corporation 456). 
and one in plaiſter of Paris, lately painted white lang 
properly repaired, of . iliam III. in the M 
alty-houſe, are the only ſtatues in this large city. 
f this ſtreet was well paved, and the Mall flagged, 
it would be as ornamental to the town, as e to 
the ladies. There is another public walk, called the 
Redhouſe-walk, weſt of the city, cut through very low 
grounds, for a mile in length, planted on each fide, 
where- the lower fort walk; and on leaving the Mall, 
1 _ crowded with people, in general, very decent- 
refſed.. eee 
Y They have a neat theatre, built by Barry, wherein 
the Dublin company exhibits during ſummerr. 
In a large room, with white walls, badly lighted, 
and not encumbered with ornament, here is an aſſembly, 
once a fortnight, at which you will find ſome very 
handſome females, dreſſed in the pink of the mode. 
This city is ornamented with ſeveral charity-ſchooks, 
alms-houſes, and a neat infirmary for the conyenien 
of the poor, all well attended, properly regulated, an 
There are no hackney-coaches here; but there are 
plenty of chairs, or ſedans, Their fare is but four- 
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ence for carrying you from one end of the city to 

— other. Indleed, 5 n 93 the 
gates, they will demand fix-pence but this is an act 
of their own making. Theſe vehicles are ex | 
convenient for the followers of Bacchus, who has a 
great number of votaries in this city. This vice is, 
in a great meaſure, owing to their riches and commerce, 
which brings a great reſort of ſailors, Who it is well 
known, are one and all devoted to that deity. One 
of the coffee-houſes is conducted ſomewhat like thoſe 
in London. The; taverns are pretty good, and wry 
cheap; port-wine is better here than any where elſe 
I have been, and porter is more common than in any 
part of England, out of London. This article alone 
coſts Ireland a prodigious ſum, I have heard above 

_ 40,0001. yearly. By means of the draw-back, this 
liquor is ſold as cheap abroad as at home.  Qught it not 
to be the policy of the legit of this kingdom, to 
lighten, vr even take off the duty on beer, in order 
to encourage their own breweries ? N other 
things, I was here ſhewn a ſet of knives and forks, 
whoſe handles were made of a boney ſubſtance, af ex- 
creſcence, that grew out of the heels of the wonderful 
oſſified. body of the man I faw in 1 Colkge, 
Dublin; he was a native of this place. I heſe bones 
grew in, the form of a cock's-ſpur, but much larger, 
as you may eaſily imagine, ſince the handles 'are of 
a common ſize. They were not ſawed off, but full | 
yearly, like the horns of a ſtag, without any force, 4 | N 
pain to the limbs that bore them. They were well 
poliſhed, and of 1 ſubſtance, equal to ivory, +8 
though not ſo. white. | - - n bo #31 

It is argued, that the ſituation of Cork cannot be K : 


healthful, as it is built upon a marſh, interſeRed witty ' 
canals, and ſurrounded by 4 large river. Yet the 
bills of mortality, and even the antecedent reafon of 
the thing, prove the contrary ; for the waters in theſe 
canals are never ſtagnant, but always rapid in their 
| "©. '0> pate. cur- 
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current, which communicates motion to the dir, un 
bruſhes off all noxious vapours that might be ſuppoſed” 


The iſland was formerly walled in, to defend it 
againſt the incurſions of the neighbouring Septs, with 
whom it was in a perpetual warfare; ' it having 


been originally built by the Danes, (long · before the 
Engliſh had any footing in the kingdom) whom the 


1 Triſh, to this "ory day, hold in deteſtation. 
The walls were repaired by king John. —— 5 


The high lands, which, on both fides the river, 
command the town, forbid it to be a place of any 
defence againſt cannon. The batracks, on the ſouth - 
ſide of the town, are formed from the old citadel; 


whoſe ruins ſeem to tell us it was formerly a formi- 


- © dable place; it is built on an eminence, to look into 


the town, and 'command its obedience. , The gate, 


and ſeveral parts of the wall, more eſpecially to the 


weſt, are of the old fortification. * 
It ſuſtained a ſhort ſiege againſt the forces of Oli- 


ver Cromwell, who ſtormed the ſouth gate, and com 
pelled the inhabitants to ſurrender; for the terror of 


his arms and fear of his cruelty flew before him, md 


:lamped the ſpirits of the braveſt. He ordered the 


bells to be taken out of all the churches of the city, 


and ſent to the foundery, where they were converted- 


into battering cannon, and the churches have been 
without them ever ſince. Even one of his own party 


admoniſhed him upon this occaſion, telling him, the 


inhabitants would look upon ſuch an order as a rela- 
tive to ſacrilege : Oliver calmly replied, © Since gun- 

powder was invented by a prieſt, he thought the beſt 
uſe for the bells would be, to promote them into can- 
nons;” meaning it as a pun upon the canons of the 
church. However, in 1603, the inhabitants refuſed 


to nekopyledge the right of king James the Firſt to 


the crown of England, till he was confirmed by the 
pope : they ſbut their gates againſt the _—_ of 
PSs un- 


bl 
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Munſter, poſſeſſed themſelves of the king's ſtores, nd 


acted in open rebellion. The inſurgents ſwore they 


would not lay down their arms, unleſs publicly per- 
mitted to go to maſs, They were guilty of 'matiy 


ou againſt the Proteſtants, and committed 1 


irregularities; which were, however, put an en 
by the arrival of. lord Mountjoy, lieutenant of 
the kingdom; to whom, being unable to reſiſt his 


power, they ſurrendered. He puniſhed ſome of the 
ringleaders with death; but behaved, upon the whole, 


with great lenity and moderation: and having rebuilt 
Elizabeth Fort, which was a ſquare fortification, 
with four regular baſtions on the ſouth fide of the 
town, by way of citadel, he ſet out for Limerick, to- 
quell ſome diſturbances of the ſame nature there, in 
which he had equal auer et Will Be : 
[n 1690, it held out five t illiam III. 
army, — by the —— of Wirtemburg and 
the earl of Marlborough, to whom the garriſon ſur- 
rendered priſoners of war. Here the young duke · of 
Grafton, natural ſon of Charles II. was in his. 
twentieth year, | i? 9 Ee 
But if Cork js ilt placed for reſiſting the calamities-: 
of war, it is happily ſituated for obtaining the bleſ-- 


lings of peace, by univerſal commerce. It is evident» 


|7 moſt convenient for the weſtern world; and, what 
to ſome appear : 
— fa the Eaſt Indies than any of the Engilh 
ports. From this fortunate fituation, Cork has- 
grown into ſuch importance, as to be one of the 
third-rate cities in the Britiſh empire. ha 

If fo conſiderable then without the aid of mahu- 
factures, what would it be with their acceſſion? It is 


it muſt be from certain ill- judged reſtrictions of po- 
licy, that theſe le are not induſtrious. _. {0 

he outlets of ot are cheerful and pleaſant; 
the country around the city, and on both 


river, 


ical, it lies more adi an- 
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not, it cannot be any peculiar indolence of nature; 
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Paſſage and Glanmire are charming, the actlivities 
being decorated, with à variety of Randſome feats. 
be ſuburb, to the north, is near a meaſured mile 
leng, and that 10 the ſouth. much the ſame length, 
To the weſt of this ſuburb is a long row of cabins, 
called the Devil's- Drop. In this part the poorer 
ſort of the inhabitants dwell; their doors are erte 
with children, which, notwithſtanding the hard 
bour of their parents, proves them extremely proli- 
fick, though their food is of the meaneſt ſort. 
I erer Ine J. Mehle e 
reign of James I. but aroſe from the ruins each time, 
with redoubled ſpl endete 
Aſter having carefully peruſed every thing we 
could find relative to this city, we iet off to yittt its, 
envirdns.. On each fide of the river, are ſeveral pretty 
retreats, almoſt contiguous, to each other, too nume- 
rous to be particularly mentioned. About two miles 
ſdu:h of Cork, on the road to Paſſage, is a neat village 
called Douglas, where is a noble; manufactute for 
making ſail- cloth; and not far from it Maryborough, 
a hand ſome houſe with good plantations. Not far 
diſtant is Donnybrook, à pleaſant ſeat, on a rifin 
ground, in view of the city. Two miles weſbward 
14 Rochford's Town, another ſeat, on a hilly and 
| nd another pleaſant place, with good gargens,. 
canals, e. About two miles ſouth ſouth-weſt from 
Cork, is a celebrated holy well, to which many cues 
are attributed. Two miles weſt of Cork is Bally- 
naſpig, or Biſhop's Town, where is a neat | 
, rye weits croſſing the 
river Lea, for taking ſalmon. We thence ſet forward 
for Kingfale, &c; At about five miles diſtance from 
Cork ĩs N on the river Conbury, being 
the midway between Cork and Kingſale. e is 
chalybeat ſpring, impregnated with ſulphur, and it 
has à ſtrong taſte of iron at the fountaln- head. 2 
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few years ſitice a aft of coals was here, but 
with little ſucceſs; however, the block flare that wis , 
dug up, on examination was found to be fall of l- 
phureous mardaſi te, and on burnt” ptoduced 
both ſulphur ind in iron. Here we turned to Fs euſt, 
and viſited Caribe eaters which 4 is ſituated on the 
upper end of Crofs-haven, on the north ſide of the - 
river Oonbury, built on a limeſtone rock. In EH. 
zabeth's time it was reckoned impregnable, | but now - 
entirely demoliſhed. The pariſh” church is in gdod . 
repair, and near it 1 io an handſome houſe. Near it was 
Shannon-park or Ballinrea, ' now entirely gone to 
ruin. From Shannon- park a rivulet empties itfelt 
into a creek, a little to the ſouth of Monks Town. 
A mile ſouth-weſt of Carigaline, is Kilowen, a new, 
-houſe and ſeat; and ſomewhat more. weſt for- 
merly a Caſtle called Meades-town. ' A mile | 
weſt of Croſs -haven is Huddersfield, a good ſedt on | 
a riſing ground; and near the houſe a 8 5 852 1 
commands a proſpect of the harbour 61 © 1 
ocean, and à vaſt tract of ſea coaſt. The erat $56} 
Ballea is a Jarge ruin, a mile weſt of Carigalin 
oppoſite to Coolemore are the ruins of another en Fry 5 
About three miles ſouth of Catigaline is Rinahel! 4 
where is a good houſe. More to the fort ore, 3. 
** 's Caſtle, built on a rock hanging over thee © 
ritfield's Town near it, the 2 eagle, ot Ae | 
be in the cliffs; and on the eaft ſide * Oyfte 
ven is Mount Long, an handſome caſtle; and not f 
from it is ane, rev another caſtle, Two milesfouth. 
of Carigaline 5 tacton- abbey, founded in 1224 05 
the e build is now quite deſtroyed, and near \ \ MN 
it is erected a . ſeat. About five miles 
from Cork, on 'the ſouth Ok of the river Oonbury, | 
is a pretty feat called Riggſdale, and on the other 
fide is Ballynahoſſack, a ſmall. village; and near 
Baß allintabber, from whence we proceeded to 
Kingfale, by the natives called Kintaileach, à large 
town, 


harbour, or baſon, as they 
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town, ſouth-weſt of Cork. The country on both ſides 
is tolerable, but not to be compared wich that which 


ſurrounds Cork; neither is the eye ſo agrecably; oor 
or 


lighted 1 ſuch numbers of pleaſant prof; 
beautiful ſea 


ts. However, the glebe is well cultivated, 


even to the ſummit of the mountains; and the vales 
look very pleaſant, but more eſpecially from the right, 
2 road aſcending and deſcending the greateſt 


leads to it, irregular, almoſt a half moon round the 
call it, one of the fineſt L 
ever ſaw, and the ſafeſt ; for I am informed, at low was. 
ter it is deep enough to contain five hundred fail of the 
largeſt ſhips, land-locked, as the ſailors term it. The 
buildings of this town are tolerable enough, I mean 
thoſe that are kept up, for there are many mouldering, 
away. In the centre of the town, which is moſtly on. 
a level, is a handſome market-houſe, near which ſtands a. 
ſtrong- built priſon. Here are the ruins of ſeveral. mo- 
naſteries, and religious houſes, ſcattered. up and down, 
that, I believe, before the Reformation, muſt have taken 
up at leaſt a third part of the town. That 
wards the land was formerly covered by a ſtrong wall, 
if we may gueſs at its ſtrength. by the thickneſs of its. 
remaining gates. | 2 
War, which murders Cork, is the life of Kingſale; 
and I am credibly e far 
double the rent in the time of war with France or. 
Spain. The reaſon is, that moſt of our inward an 
outward bound ſhips have convoys to, and from, this 


place, where they take in proviſions, &c. but at this 


time there were few ſhips in the harbour, ſo that kar F 
find little amendment in their trade yet, and 1 


own I never ſaw fo large a town as this with. ſo ſmall 


a face of bufineſs. 


I have already informed you there is not an regu- 
rity in their ſtreets; and one of them, that Jeat 55 


part of 
$. The ituation of Kingſale is much like the road that 


informed, that leaſes are made far: 
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the bowling-green, on that that extends to 
right of the —— is troubleſome enough to aſcen 

but on the top you are agreeably ſi to find a very 
handſome level, where there is a do nd very 
whoſe border, to the left, is a kitchen en, mounts 
ed above the tops of the v0 neg of the ſtreet below. 
From hence you have a proſpect of the town and har- 
bour, and the little iſland of Scilly, about three 

as near as I could gueſs, where none but — 
dwell : their houſes are of a poor ſtructure, without 
the leaſt fence, yard, garden, or green ſpot, as I could 
diſcover, The ancient inhabitants, as we were inform- 


ed, came from the iſland of Scilly, near the land's end | 


of Cornwall, where multiplying Tather too faſt, the 
ace forſook their native country, and arrived here, 
where have many ages followed the ſame emj 
ment of fiſhing. Their boats are indifferently Ia 8 
ind bear the fea well, for I had the curioſity to/ 
go in one of them nd the mouth of the . 
but finding the wind high, and the billows 
I choſe rather to return than tempt the winds | 
waves, for the ſake of a pleaſure,” that could not | 
the leaſt ſatisfaction, through the danger. Wh 11 
landed, I had the curi to look into one of their 
houſes, and found their furniture worſe than 1 
conceive, OP 
A gentleman that went with us in the veſſel, told 1 
the ſituation of Kingſale E him in mind of Liſboy in| 
Portugal, as you enter t river Tagus; and, I n, 
at the diſtance of 4 mile from it, you would imagine | 
it was thrice larger than you find it. The Cuſtotn- | 
houſe officers are very ſtri& here; for they came on 
board in order to ſearch us, th h we had not left-the 
harbour three hours; but when they ſaw us in the veſ- 
ſe], they retired, and civilly y begged pare pardon. I was in- 
formed by my companion, th ing-veſſels are very 
dexterous in the ſmuggling trade; — the vigi- 
lance of the officers of the © cuſtoms is but * 
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. We viewed the citadel, which is built upon 2 
ſolid rock, fronting the ſea. I have never ſden'a finer 
fortification, I mean towards the entrance of the har- 
bour. For its ſtrength towards the land, there is lit- 
tle to ſay; the ditch is neither wide nor deep; and the 

round about it ſo high, you may look into the forti- 
. 3 but the part towards the ſea looks formidable 
to an enemy. There are three tier of cannon, the 
firſt next the ſea, from thirty, to forty-two pound ball. 
L reckoned an hundred and eight ready for uſe, with 
2 ammunition piled for every gun in excellent: or- 
der. We were ſhewn the cannon of fortyrtwo r 
ball, that ſtruck a French ſhip on the quarter, almoſt 
a league from the citadel, in the laſt war, and ht 
her into th2 harbour. Thegunnen was n{wardedqwitha 
better, poſt for bis ſkill, I -obſerved ſamer/pieces: with 
the arms of Spain, finely ornamented, that wetetaken. 
fron the , Spaniſh armada in 1588, but they are! not 
mounted. This royal fortification is bomb- proof, and, 
in the opinion of every one, impregnable by ſen 

About half a mile nearer the town, upon a pint of 
an iſthmus, are the ruins of another ſtrong fort, of 2 
large extent. The block-houſe, on the verge of the 
water, is ſtill remaining, though not occupiech It 
was demoliſhed on the building of the citadel, which 
was accounted a muh bester fitustion- As walkin 
ed, we were ſhewrr the ruins of the caſtle, where the 
barons of Kingſale uſed to refide; th 1 

cannot learn when this town of Ki weas firſt 
n en _— 
floutiſhed in the early ages, from the goodneſs and ſe- 
cusity;of its harbour, and its ſituation for trade? 

In 1640, as Cromwell was preparing td inveſti this 
place, the mayor of the town went out to met him, 


the keys of which. he received, and did not, as uſual, 


return them again to him; but, to the furprie ef 


moſt people, he gave them into the hands of cal. 


Stubber; the governor; He was informed the mayor 
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dations : of ſeveral large buildings; and 
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3s a Roman catholic, therefore judged it not-conve- | 


that religion. It was whiſpered to Cromwell, that 


Stubber the governor was not over- ſtrict in any reli- 
gion. „May be not,” replied Cromwell, but as 
he is a ſoldier, he has honour, and therefore we will 
let his religion alone at this time.” This place re- 
taincd its obedience to the government till che unfor- 
tunate reign of king James the Second, who, aſter his 
abdication, landed here the 1ath of March 1689, with 
ſuccours from France; he was received by lord 
Tyrconnel, and from thence. to Dublin. 
This town was garriſoned in his favour, and propoſed 
to make a bold defence; but the earl of Marlbo 
after Cork ſubmitted to his- maeſy king William's 
arms, on the third of October inveſted. Kingſale, open - 
ed the trenches on the fifth, and 7 r the town. 
The garriſon made a wy good defence for nine days, 
_ ih tenth a breach 2 e 
arlborough preparing for a ſtorm, the governor 
a parley, — ee The walls were demoliſh. 
ed by order of the king, and the other fortifications 
intirely deſto dq. b. 
From Kingſale we proceeded to Bandon- bridge 
our way thither, two miles from Kingſale, is a m. 
village called Dunderrow, and near it a large D 


entrenchment. Near Dunderrow is | Holly-bill, an — 


excellent houſe with ſine gardens. An avenue- 
leads to the houſe is above a mile long, well 


To the north is/a neat village. A littfe farther on the 


road is Cariganaffick caſtle in ruins. Not far from ĩt 
Poulne- long caſt a: pleaſant ſeat. Near ita 
good houſe called Golden - buſh, ſituated on the rivers 


yond which is Iniſhangon, fix miles from Ki on 
the banks of the Bandon river. It was formerly wall- 
ed, and a place of ſome note, as appears RD 
till lately was 

very 


and ſomewhat, farther is Coolemoreen. A little be- | \ 
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very poor, but a linen manufactory now eſtabliſhed 
here has greatly improved it. Here is a charter-ſchool 
erected lately, A little nearer Bandon is the cattle 
of Dundaneere, from whence it is about à mile to 
Bandon-bridge, and about twelve miles from Kingfale, 
upon a river that gives name to the town. The place 
is divided by this river, over which is an handſome 
bridge. The inhabitants are ſuch ſtaunch proteſtants, 

they will not let a — — dwell among them, Which 
proceeds from the ill uſage they have formerly receiy- 
ed from them. They will not ſuffer a 'bag-piper to 
play in their hearing, or let one of the popiſh religi- 
on, if known, a traveller, lodge — one 

plug 


night. I was told they had formerly placed 
entrance of the town the following lines: | 
Jew, Turk or Ateit -, 
May enter here, N 
4 But not a Papiſt. 158 
This town drives a very good trade in cloth, hides, 
&c. The part next Kingſale is chiefly inhabited by 
tanners, built upon a gentle deſcent to the bridge. 
The other ſide is pretty much upon a level, and moſt 
ef the houſes occupied by clothiers, wool , 
and weavers, It is remarkable for making very good 
bread, which they ſend ſeveral miles round them. 
The river Bandon riſes about twelve miles above the 
town, and is but ſmall till it arrives there; but after- 
wards it widens the banks on each fide, inlarges itlelf 
as it runs downwards, and is navigable to Kingſale, 
where it loſes itſelf in the harbour. The country is 
charming on each fide; and yields a very agreeable 
proſpect. We were ſhewn a chalybeat well a little 
out of the town, that is ſaid to have done many ex- 
þ traordinary cures. * EE W 
In the road from Corke to Bandon, four miles from 
the former, is a ruined abbey, called Ballyvacadane, 
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ſounded in 1450, of which part of the walls yet re- . 
main; and not far from it ſtands a large caſtle, called | 
Ballincolly, built upon a rock, and flanked with towers | 
at each angle. From thence we viſited a called 4 
the Ovens, about five miles ſouth-weſt of Cork. It 4 
is a ſubterraneous cavern, we are told, that extends | 
above two miles under ground. For my part, I was 
content with walking about two hundred yards from the 
mouth, whoſe enterance forms ſomething like a gate; 
the p widens in ſeveral places, where-nature has 
contrived ſeveral ſpacious chamb ers. 
It is twelve feet high at the entrance, but declines ta 

leſs than fix ; in ſome places it is higher, and in others 
ſo low, as to oblige the inquilitive to creep in advancing, 
The paſſage is on the welt ſide, but at about — { 
yards, the cave winds towards the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt, 
Another way leads due ſouth to a well eighty yards 
from its entrance. There are many other branches 
in various directions, crofling each other, moſtly ſo 
broad that fix or en mer yak abreaſt, ; the 105 
whole forming a perfect labyrinth. e 13 
all lined with a natural gypſum, or ſtalactical matter, * 
and is than any cement human induſtry evet 
invented. There is another entrance near the church, 

A gentleman in our Company informed us, he had 

been upwards of a mile er, and in ſome places 

found the paſſage ſo narrow, that he was obliged to 

creep through upon his hands and knees. There are 

ſeveral wells in the bowels of this wonderful cavern; one 

ſeems to be a chalybeat. We found no damps, as is 

uſual in ſuch places, or any noxious vapours; for ur 
lights burnt as bright as if we were in the room of a EP 
houſe. My conjecture is, that art has here affilted  , 
nature in former ages. Why may we not ſuppoſe this 
cavern was partly formed by the ancient inhabitants l 
to ſhelter the weaker families from the inſults of the 
riotous Danes, whoſe conqueſts in this iſland, as wel 
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Britain, were attended with all the ge of 


licentioufneſs; FAIL | N * A2 
From thence we turned to the left, croſſed the river 
Lea, and viſited Carigrohan Caſtle, the weſtern limit 
of the liberties of Cork. This caftle is built on a 
high precipice over the river, and by its ruins has been 
much larger than at preſent, being ruined in 164 T. At 
the entrance of the outward gate, is à remarkable 
large ſycamore- tree, Whoſe branches form a circle of 
ninety feet in diameter, and the thickneſs of the 
proportionaby great. South-eaſt of the caſtle is à 
modern church, built upon the ruins of the old one. 
The river Lea is embellifhed with a great number of 
pretty villas, on the banks of "which, abode mile 
weſtward on the north fide, is Iniſcarra and Surmount, 


ſituated on a ' got ah finely wooded on the eaſt 


ſide, and has a ſouth proſpect of à great extent 
of country. Not far from, and oppoſite to this, 
are the remains of Caſtle Inchy. Coronody, another 
ſeat, is a litile more to the welt ; eaſt of which is Fer- 
gus, a good plantation. A mile north of Iniſtarta, 
on a riſing ground, is Ardrum, a pleaſant ſeat, and 
near it the village Cloghroe. A little more weſt, is 
he village of Ballally, a handſome houſe, with 4 food 
park. - From thence we turned to the north, and 
viſited Blarney, or Blarny*Caftle, for ſuch it was about 
half a century 7 has been one of the ſtrongeſt 
in all Munſter. It ſtands three miles weſt of Cork, Up- 
on a rock, cloſe to a ſmall river of the ſame name, ove 
which is a handſome bridge, and the other ſide a lake 
of thirty acres. Fhis ſtream falls into the Lea alittle 


below the caſtle. From this place to Cork the e 
delighted with variety of beautiful proſpects of gently 


riſing hills, woods, groves, meadows and corn-Relds, 
wich ſeveral good ſeats, which the river Lea, with its 
winding, kiſſes as it runs forward, and adds new 
charms to the whole. The caſtle of Blarney, whoſe 
walls are eighteen feet thick, in the beginning of — 
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William's wars in this kingdom, refilted his forces far 


ſome time, _ 8 a ſour format fi but à Vat- 


tery from a ny gon? , compelled them to givt up 
the.caſtle, after their coupmahdef hat _— efcape 
The conquerors-demolithed the fortifications, we 


nothing remaining but one lar . 1 bee 


ments erected ſince ry 
and the gardens are welÞ laid out. 

It is certain that this part of the kin; ton has be 
more populous, and better cultivated /;'for 
wild and wneultivated parts of 3 a 
you find 1 orb of high roads cut through the moum- 
tains, and ins of many incloſures yet viſible, 
ſhew the deereaſe of its inhabitants, at N 
in ancient times. Two miles from Blarney is Daws- 
town, A pretty ſeat, and not far from it is wy, eng 
bone, another good feat, as well as Kilowen. 

On our return to Cork it was determined to re- 
viſit Dublin; having therefore pre for that pur- 
poſe, we «fet out, and on both the road 
Cork you have agreeable proſpects of very handſome 
ſeats at a dĩſtance, in a fine country. The rodds are 
charming, and the meaſured miles, with *thejr ted 
figures cut in marble, gave us a ſatisfastion in oufj,jꝭb 
journey, by being in expectation of pa che next 
mile ſtone. The firſt place we took of wis 
apleafent best, cer mites N. from Cork; called Sars- - 
feld-Court. From a terrace in the garden is one of 
the fineſt proſpeRs i im all this 7. A little to 
the ſouth of this is Riverſtown,: 2 the biſhop of 
Cork has a handſome ſeat, el ns watered \ 
by the Glanmire, andſa park well ſtocked with 
The lands hereabout are well en and di 
into ploughed and paſture grounds: "Phe verifaye is 
every — ; and here and there are anted, 
in the moſt delightful manner, by the hand of nature, 
tufts of oak, this, and —— with myrtle ſhrubs bloom- 
ing f r nſpiring to give variety and 
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Heguocs to the proſpect. A few miles N. from Cork 
15 the village of Glanmire, N planted, where is 
a curious N the of the kind erected in 
the kingdom. At Ballyrochine is a ſlitting- mill, for 
making rod-iron, and a paper-mill, all worked by the 
river Glanmire. . You come down upon it over a 
pretty ſteep hill into a pleaſant bottom, and croſs ; 
new bridge of five arches over a ſtream of the ſame 
name, that runs with its windings into the Lea below 
Cork. Near its junction with the Lea, is Dunkettle, 
now a fine ſeat, affording a fine proſpect of a great 
part of Cork Harbour, and the river up to the 
city; which from Black Rock to the town, (except 
a narrow channel formed by the river) is quite dry at 
low water, with oozy banks on ſide, fo 11 n 
the ebb, veſſels and boats are faſt in the mud. The 
dens of Dunkettle ſlope to the water, and. it has 
Face! a park incloſed. From hence we made an ex- 
curſion to a ſmall village called Carigtohill, eight miles 
eaſt of Cork, ſeated on an arm of the ſea, which at 
high water flows under a bridge of four arches, and 
covers a large tract of land, making excellent marſh 
For feeding cattle, Near this place to the north eaſt, 
is a large cavity running under a rock for a confider- 
able way in the earth, Not far from hence is Killy- 
cloin and Angrove, two extream pleaſant ſeats. | A 
little way to the ſouth, is the ruin of the, caſtle of 
- Barrys-Court, and it is the I IN the Great 
Iſland in the harbour of Cork. Near it is the pretty 
| ſeat of Roſsmore, From thence I made an excurſion 
to Middletown, ſo called from its ſituation, being the 
midway between Cork and Youghall, ten miles from 
each, a borough and market-town, well built, and 
tly fituated, a river running at each end of it, 
and the tide flowing up to it, being the north caſt 
angle of Cork harbour. It conſiſts of one long ſtreet, 
ranging from the north to the ſouth bridges, and near 
it was Chore-abbey, now in ruins. It has a good 
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market-houſe and © free-ſehool; and the *. next. 
Near the water-fide is an afGieht builGrte, | 
to have been uſed as 4 pond Fon BY | 7 1 
village of Ballinachota, tiere 18 ſepufchral | 
_—_ being one of the Slichent Tut un Here are 
wo packs, one on each fide Middbetsen, in that 

near Cork is a fine ſeat called Bullyanor n, very igreecbiy 
ſituated, In Middletown- park is a mall river, that 
takes a ſubterramtous courſe, near Which is u lüge 
romantic cave; and not far from it is Rockſbotbup 
a pleaſant feat, * 2 to which is à reputed ka 1 
well. The road winds very much to 8501 che hills' 
that ſurround it, which is mate eaſy now; bitt befdte 
the turnpikes were erected, it Was 4 very difficult aT. 
cent and deſcent ; for "ſore part of the old road Nil © 
remains, Which plainly' ſhews us. the former height | 
and difficult aſcent. ma an 2 

When have croſte ee u 
ſee the fire yo your left, courfe rk by: — l. 
wood, with - a foot-path vn its m that gives the | | 
eye no ſmall ſatisfaction. "Throup road your | \ | 
come two miles further, bes 5505 fols anner 
winding brook, and fee 4 Fe by feat, upon 4riſlag 
— on the right, Ce etlekian, whe 
courteouſly, as we were vie it 24 red us to alls Ar. 
and walk into his houſe. 2 e duelle is hin an 
neat, but the garden is very pleaſant,” large and os | / 
modious. After an eaſy two hours Tide, we er 4 
2 bridge not long built: over the Brite, a very! ir 
river, with plenty of fiſh. | 4 
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We paſled through a wood this very day that ws |! 
—— a new title 2 l years, from an = . 1 
that happened the ly known b \ N88 
name of Glam. a A this Bri Y -4 


bridge, on the left, is ifnegat; a fine feat, with' 12 
ſant gardens, 4 fine canal, and other improvements. 
It is the firſt houſ i Rathcorinuck, twelve miles from 
Cork, with a pleaſhg green fronting it. There! 51 
7H .G | pretty 
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pretty neat modern» built church, to the right of the 
town. T hetownisbut ſmall, with a neatmarket-houſe, 
built a few years ſince, and ſome very good modern 
buildings. ſt is a borough, and ſends two members to 
parliament. Here we turned to the right, and again 
entered the county of Waterford, in order to viſit Liſ- 
more, ten miles diſtant, through a ſmall town called 
Caſtle Lyons, which is well built, enjoys a market, 
being pleaſantly ſituated, and well watered, in a rich 
fruitful ſoil, a little way from the river Bride, and has 
ſome trade. Here are the remains of an-abbey; parti- 
cularly the choir” and nave, as well as the ſteeple of 
the church. This town is twelve miles diſtant from 


Cork; lord Barrymore has here a ſtately houſe, built 


on the foundation of an old caſtle of the O*Lehans. 
It is a large ſquare building, with a court ih the 
center. This building is ſupplied by an aqueduct, 
contrived by a common Iriſh miller, at an inconſiderable 
expence, after a celebrated undertaker from England 
had failed in the attempt, and had expended a conſide- 
rable ſum. Here are fine gardens, and a good park, 
through which runs the river Bride-; great part of the 
old buildings are deſtroyed, when a chimney piece was 
diſcovered with this inſeription, which is ſtill prefoved, 
Cullane © Lehane hee fecit MCIIF! which is a proof 
that ſtone buildings were much earlier in Ireland than 
our modern antiquarians allow them to have been. 
To the eaſt of Caſtle Lyons, is the caſtle of Roberts's 
Town, a high ſquare tower z and ſoon after we ſaw 
the ruins of the caſtle of Kilmacow, and not far from 
Connough-caftle, - Near it is a ſtone bridge over the 
river. This caſtle is à high ſquare tower, built on a 


ſteep rock, and commands an extenſive proſpe& over 


the adjacent country. Juſt Before we arrived at this 
caſtle, we paſſed through a ſmall place named Knock- 
mourne, the poor remains of a corporation, ruined-in 
Deſmond's rebellion, and not far before it Aghern, 
where was formerly another caſtle, now a good e 
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pleaſantly ſeated on the Bride tiver. Another vill. 
we ſaw was Curryglaſs, pleaſantly planted and well 
watered, where is a good ſeat now gone to decay. At 
this place is a, fine; cedar tree, and the largeſt holly- 
tree ſuppoſed in the kingdom. Two miles from Kn 
mourne, near E I are ap rains of a a 
large building, near it a chalybeat pring. rom 
then we prockeded to Liſmore. 5 

Liſmore is a biſhoprick, now united with Water: 


ford, L with ine; it lies on the eaſt ſide of 


the bay of 
eight miles, but has not the leaſt remains to ſhew of its 


twenty churches, or that it ever was a place of any 


note, except its caſtle and cathedral,” Its ſituation i 
beautiful, and has lately had a fine og 1 built over 


the ruins, An old author deſcribes it, as © a famous 


holy city, half of which is an aſylum, into which 


* no woman dares enter: it is full of monaſteries and 
« holy cells, and a great number of religious men 
« not only dwell here, but come from all parts, more 
" ſpacially from England and Scotland, to ſtudy wiſ- 
dom and the ways of holineſs,” but alas! there are 
no remains of this tis greatneſs viſible. The hee 
ſtill pretty well kept in repair, and Arz 


half-ſpire. It was e founded by a ve 
man, St. Cartha ſuffered 455 4 
perſecution of an riſh monarch: ſaint, wy 


his fury, retired to this place, with ſome of 32 


ligious, in the year 636 he tied his diſeiples to 

moſt ſtrict rule of life ; they were never allowed the 

uſe of fleſh, fiſh or fowl, only” the vegetables that the 
ound produced ki expence of "Sar. own labour. 
ather Daniel,” ih 

one of the ſame dation in France, There are 

the remains of a large old caftle, finely ſituated near the 

river. Below. the townis a rich r ſalmon, hich 


is the greateſt branch of trade here. Sir Walter 


Raleigh, that noted ſcholat and ſoldier, was was granted 
the manor of Liſmore, Nb its appendages, in the 


Teign 


r ; - 


ughall, from whence it is diſtant about 


Hiſtoire Monaſtique, mentions 
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was a very rich city, and held but fome . — 


could 
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| of queen Elizabeth, at the yearly rent of 1 * 
5 24% ſterling; but that eſtate was le ped off with 
his head, in 2 teign of king James I. Not ke 
years after the conqueſt, Cambrenſis infor „ this 
inſt 
rich 


the Englith, who took it at laſt by ſtorm, and gain 


plunder here, and in the country near it, enough to'load 


ſixteen fail of ſhips ; bat às 1 ſa aid before, there are few 
remaining marks of any ſuch'grajideur.” "Liſmore wag 


united with the ſee of Waterford in the year” 151 


The public road to Cork, was former] y through 
lace; and in that time, I am N t had à A 1 
Rae of bufinefs. | 
About two miles diſtant on as. eaſt, is a town 
called Copper-quin, that has little more to recommend 
it than a ood bridge over the river, Black-water, 4 
fine old caſtle, that is Lest! in ſome repair, with a hand- 
ſome barack?” and a church, I believe as old as the 
caſtle; ; but the country every where is charming. | 
Having fatisfied our curioſity, as far as this little town 
* op us ſudjects, we returned to viſit 1 95 
k, on the ſouth {ide of the Black- water, forme 
fine ſeat, whoſe pleafant park is now demolithed, 
yet there remains good orchards and other i 


ments; from thencewe again returned to Caftle you, 
where we turned ſhort to the right, ' paſſed a f. 


ſtream, and arrived at the little town of ermoy, three 
miles only from Rathcormec, I own I had formed to 


myſelf an idea of this place, that went far beyond what 
I found it. The church is but a mean Gothic building, 


and had been before the reformation an Au guſt ine mon- 
aſtery. The town has nothing to recommend it more 


Wan a good bridge of thirteen arches, over the apt 


water, which coſt 75001. and near it 2 mineral i ring. T 


i however, moſt agrecably ſituated, and I was 
at ſeeing - a tolerab 


e large, 1 of W N a 1 ** 
this park of the country as nov N 
cept at Ratheormec, neat which is a pleaſant eee 


the whole country is almoſt treeleſs. The — 4 
cloſures 
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eloſures being planted with furze, or oſs, and the 
incloſed — very much over- run with them, _ 
darkneſs to this gloomy region; Vet the land is rich 
enough, and, with proper cultivation, would produce 
none Crops. Aer Calle A, . 
A little to the w ermoy, is Hyde, a 
old houſe, with large improvements, well planted, Ds 
a large deer · park. Near it ſtands the pariſh church, 
From hence I made excurſions. .. 
To the eaſt of . on the ſouth fide of we | 
Black-water, is the caſtle of Carickabrick, and on 
the oppoſite ſide another caſtle called Liclaſh. A 72 
tle further down the river Black- water, e the 
junction of the rivers Funcheop Arag . 3 | 
pleaſant ſpot, is the caltle of Ballyderoom.- 
oppoſite fide of the Black · water, but more ea 7 4 
| the caſtle of Bally Mac Patrick, now called. 
Ville, a pleaſant ſe FA at ſituated og, 4 riſing ground, with 
a terrace commanding an extenſe pro 
is a pretty park, orchards, gardens, and other | | 
plantations,, . oppoſite ſide of the B ' 4 
ter is .Greenheld,, a houſe,, with orc rds, 
To the welt of this ſeat the river Araglin falls iatp ghe 
river Black- water, not far from which js 0 
houſe, pleaſantly ſituated, Near this, plage "I 
able iron-works were carried on till the ſcarcity! of 
fewel puta ſtop to it. From thence paſhng n narth- 
wards we ſaw-Macloney, a good houſe. with inprove- 
ments, pleaſantly ſituated on the the eaſtern. bank, of the 
river lin ane not above two miles- 2 dn Kyz 
worth; w three miles north from. 
This is a ring ce, with a decent. chunk 1 
ated, at the foot pf à large ridge of mountgins, w whi 
take their e from the town. Over them i Sorte . 
2 road carried on from Dublin to Cor 
low the town runs the river Funcheon, here A 
one mile ſouth empties itſeif into the Black- water. | 
On the eaſt ſide of the river is a deer-park, and. in it 
G 3 A beau - 
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a beautiful ſummer-houſe, and near it an elegant ſeat. 
Near Kilvrorth is a good glebe, and vicarage houſe, 
On the river ſtands the ſtrong caſtle of Clogleagh, 
from whence is a ſubterraneous paſſage to the river. 
From hence we viſited e formerly a cor- 
poration, but now only a {mall decayed village, where 
are the ruins of an abbey founded in 1227, of which 
the nave of the church and a low ſteeple yet remain, 
Near this abbey, on the verge of the river Funcheon, 
on which it is ſituated, is a fine ſpring, held in great 
eſteem as an holy well. Here alſo are the magnificent 
ruins of a ſumptuous caſtle, which conſiſted of ſeve- 
ral buildings, and a large high tower, all oy I; 
erected on arched vaults, and built of very a0 
ſtones. The whole of this edifice is environed wit 

a ſtrong wall flanked with turrets. Near it is a ſtone 
bridge over the Funcheon river. From Glanworth it 
is about three miles to Kilworth, and near about the 
midway between theſe places is an antique ſepulchral 
monument, called Labacally, or 170g 9008 - This 
monument, by its ſize, ſeems to be deſigned for ſome 
celebrated perſon of antiquity; but for whom, or 
when erected, the leaſt traces are not to be found, 
either in hiſtory or from tradition. It conſiſts of ſeve- 
ral broad flag-ſtones, ſupported by others, which are 
pitched in the ground. One of theſe ſtones 1s of an 
enormous ſize, being not leſs than ſeventeen feet Tong 
and nine feet broad, and in the middle three feet thick, 
from whence it ſlopes away to the edges, like the roof 
of an houſe, But, as if this prodigious ſtone was not 
a ſufficient cover to the tomb, there are two others; 
one eleven feet by ſeven feet, and the other ſeven feet 
ſquare. There was a fourth huge flag, which lies at 
the weſt end, and covered that part. On each fide are 
ſeveral broad flags, pitched in the ground in two 
ranges, on which the upper ſtones reſt, as a tomb- 
fone on the ſide walls. Some of thoſe pillar-ſtones 
are ſix feet high and four broad. J he whole of _ 
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vaſt tomb, it being hollow underneath, is forty feet 
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on the outſide, and fourteen broad. The Whole was 


incloſed within a circle of flag ſtones, 'pitched in the 
ground at about fqurteen feet from the center of the 
tomb. The bringing and etecting of theſe ſtones hi- 
ther, muſt have Feen a work of immenſe labour, as 
there are none of the kind nearer than the mountains 
five or ſix miles diſtant. It is placed eaſt and weſt, 
and conjectuted to have been erected ſince" the ages of 
chriſtianity + 

We returned to Kilworth, and travelled over Kill. 


worth-mountain, a place, not above ſeventy years ago, | 


a more dreary waſte, as it was deſcribed to me, than 
could be found in the, deſerts of Arabia; but now 
you might perceive all round black cattle feeding; and 
every Ralf mile, little plantations and farm houſes, 
12 made it far more pleaſant than nn in 
ngland, or many more of the ſame kind. 
8 er end of this mountain e e laſt 
ſtone that gave us notice of the meaſured miles we 
had paſſed, which, I own, grieved me a little, when 
ain entered the county of "Tipperary. 
her this mountain, we came to a. (inal 
called Ballyporcen, . where is a handſome ' ſeat of 
lord King's, with a fine w „ at leaſt the beſt 1 
have ſeen in the country hitherto, 1 00 GY 
The next thing that excited our attention ws 


N hon f * 


monument e to the memory of an eminent . | 


yer named Callaghan, near a pretty church, 
two hundred yards out of the common road, wi Sn 
half a mile oX the neat town of Cl been, whi 


tho” ſmall, is well built, and has a market-place. 
Going out. of \th 


tance, called The Caſtle of the White Knight, a 1 x 

ſon of jrook pow le dominion ſome ages ago. e 

were told romantic 8 about him, W 
4 | 


—— — — 
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town we paſſed over a little neat > 
bridge, over a ſtream called Aven-tar, or Tar-water( - 
In our journey on, we paſſed an old caſtle at ſome diſ- 
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the reſt, that. * man bis lady nne 
upon he put to death. 

We met with nothing, worth oblernation. til we 

Came to 2 place called Ardfennan, where the large ru- 
ins of an old caſtle, built on a rock; overlooks the. river | 
Sujre. This caſtle was built by kin John, when he 
— earl of Moreton and lord of Ireland: fon to king 
Henry II. in the year 1186. Over the river.Suire 
is A bridge of fourteen. arches ; and on that ſide next 
the caſtle is a mill on the river. When we paſſed the 
bridge, we were ſheyn a pleaſant riſing! hill we had 
15 beh ind, where Oliver placed his eanhon to batter 
the caſtle... We ſaw. the breach, and at the ſame time 
1 told the following ſtory : When this place was 
bdeßeged by Oliver, a 3 within the 
ue e never be prey 

pon ta come out of the tom where. he he had 

himſelf; but when the breach was made, and the fol- 
3 to ſtorm, "be. thok. a handſpike, defended 
lane for ſame. time, and 1 5 dawn. ſe- 


e e tht Boos 19 . a] 3 


gonds, he.- retired, wiihent 
the cle was ſurr 4 —— 12 wh he. was. . 
Would not come ta the walls before. the breach Was 
mals He replied, Damn them 1 I did not 1— 
what was done on the -gittfide, hut I colt, nat 
thay conjing inte. the: hauls, a hę called it. 
. þ pe wh gh aſcent all xoundthis-caftle, ot un 
ther I ſhould: ha. ſaid on every. lde, for it is a.dired 
Faure. Ther gate is fill ſtanding, and moſt part of 
the walls, but d bt ſhews you a. deſert; e 
_ ſome part of the roof of one of the rooms remain, 
mean the timber of it, and the back of the ſtone- 
Jae. This was certainly of ſame: note befope king 
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rebuilt it; for we find that Cormac, a warlike 
ng of Ire] Ireland, left at his death, (about. the ninth. 
— 2 ounce of gold, and the ſame of filver,. 
His horſe, arms, and furniture, to this place. Tu 


1 
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is a good inn, to 2 over-again{t the caſtle 
but its vicinity to Clonmell hurts 8 The ri- 
ver Suire parts the county of Tipperary from, that of. 
Waterford, and we have left the county pf Cork. be- 
hind us forerat. miles. This river is AC 
firſt river of the province of Munſter, the next 4s, 
Broad-water. The Suire takes its riſe 0 1 wow the 
extreme parts of the. county of Tippe * 
an irreguſar courſe of near, eight —— all into _ 
bay of Waterford. Hitherto — never ſeen, 4 
country better watered, and every riven ig well prov. 
ded with fiſh ;; but they r 
_ of no other but ſalmon, troùt, pike, roach 
ce 8. p 

We now proceeded. ta Clonmell,, the head been 
the county of Tipperary, r for having, 
the birth-place'of the Reverend Mr. Sterne, # 
Triftram Shangy. They call it. five miles, 
fennan to this place, but I think it mugh be 
The firſt part of our way here was but indifferent, I FE: 
mean for eminent ſeats, though the country wavtplinel; - | | 
fant and rich; yet when you come haf. Wax, 
and meet the river Suire ty . W you'garner: 
conceive a more beautifu prolpe2 both ſides; its; 
ſtream, that runs between hills for the — Age. 
town. Beneath theſe pleaſant hills, on each; ie F 
ſce delightful: meadows, with . beautiful houſes and. | 
plantations, mixed with more eminent ſtru 5 7 
ancient and modern. The paddocks, 1 
eyen the ag wry fields, are incloſed with high, 18 
ſtone walls, ſome more than two miles in the ſquare | 
which, diverſified with the different greens, OY ' If 
to the beauty of the proſſf I. was informed .the;. \ 1 
whole courſe of the river Suire, for many miles on it, 
banks on each ſide, produced the ſame agreeable ſitu, N 
ations. S 

To your left, you ont fine corg cquntsy, now. 


then diverſified with * bog, but as profitable a, 
k 
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the inhabitants as if it were meadow or paſture ; for 
ſince the great woods are deſtroyed in this iſland, 
which were once ſo plenty here that it 'bore the Hame 
of Inis pa bhfiodhbbuidhe, or the woody, the inland 
ow more eſpecially. make uſe of turf, cut out of 
theſe bogs, which makes a ſweet wholeſome firing. 

. ClonmelVis very ancient, being built before the in- 
vaſion of the Danes. It conſiſts of four croſs ſtreets, 
formerly fortified ſtrongly with a ſquare wall. The 
ſtreets lead to each of the gates. Ihe market-houſe, 
the only uniform building I ſaw in the whole town, 
is. indeed: very neatly built, moſtly of marble, in the 
beſt taſte; but leſſens the paſſage of the main ſtreet. 
There is a very ſpacious bridge over the Suire, juſt out 
of the gate, to the right, of twenty arches. The n 
does not ſeem to have any great proſpect of trade, but 
from the neighbouring gentlemen's ſeats. eb 

Oliver found more reſiſtance from this town, than 
8 of his conqueſts in this kingdom. When 
Oliver had gained the victory, he took his uſual me- 
thod of 8 the caſtles and other fortifications, 
but the ſkeletons ftill remain. The chief church of 
the Gothic kind is ſtill kept in repair; which before” 
the reformation was part of a Benedi&ine monaſtery. 
There are the remains of two more, but in ruins. 
The crow of ſome of the gates are remaining, 
though uſeleſs. The barracks are in good order, and 
capable of containing a greater number of ſoldicrs than 
are ſtationed there. 1 2 

From Clonmell we paſſed through a fine country, 
for about ſix miles, to the town of Feathard, where are 
annual races. The race ground is wund a hill,” 
where we had an opportunity from that height to ſee 
the whole courſe without the leaſt interruption: ' This 
hill- yields a noble profpe& round, where the view. of 
many 3 ſeats and plantations delights the 
eye. I he town of Feathard has ſtil. che remains of 
its caſtle, walls and gates, as Cromwell left it. It is 
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an ancient ruinous town, where is an old Gothio. 
church, and the remains of an Auguſtine convent, 
founded in 1396; beſides which there is a. ſpacious, i 
but declining ſtructure, formerly the ſeat of the noble . 
family of Everards, which retains an air of grandeur 7 


in its antiquity. From Feathard it is but ſix miles to 
Caſhel, which we avoided, kept more to the right 
hand, and proceeded to Killenaule, a ſmall town, fitu- 
ated in the midway between Callen and Caſhel. No- 
thing can be more charming than the country around 
but it bears, upon the very face of it, an evident and 
ſufficient cauſe for the infur cy of the white-boys, 
if inſurgency it may be called, where every houſe- 
keeper iſclaims all connection with the wretches 
concerned. The ſpot is remarkable for thoſe coals. 
generally called Kilkenny. coals. We 8 
from hence, with the bog of Monely on our left hand, 
to Longford. Paſs, a ſmall place on the verge of the 
ſame bog, and on the border of this county and that. 
of Kilkenny in the province of Munſter, through. | 
which we paſſed about ſix miles, when: we entered. 
Queen's Concts: and ſoon after. arrived at. Caſtle; | 
Durrow, on the river Noire. From thence. it; 0 


bout two miles more to the town of - Ballynakill,. 
which ſends, two members to parliament, . whe 
found nothing worthy of notice but the ruins, of; ; 
caſtle deſtroyed by Oliver Cromwell in reg” + 

it bravely. reſiſted his forces. We proceeded from: 
hence through Balliroan, five miles diſtant to Mary=: , - |, 

borough, the county. town, ſo called in honour of E 
queen Mary, where are barracks for a troop of horſe. 
Here we turned to the right hand, and at eleven miles q | 
diſtant paſſed the Bartow, and entered the county 8, 
Kildare and the little village of Monaſtereven, to the 
right of which about four miles is the town of Kil- _ 
dare. Here we croſſed the bog of Allen, one of the: „ 
moſt extenſive in the kingdom, and proceeding o 1 
Whitchurch and * ©, two ſmall. places: nean 
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the uy canal which goes from Dublin to the river 
Shannon, which canal continued cloſe on our left 
hand till we arrived at the ſuburbs of Dublin, 
Having now compleated myſecond journey thro? the 
ſouth, counties of Ireland, and ruminated upon what 
I haye feen, I cannot conclude without giving a per- 
ticular account of the bogs, with which theſe parts 
abound, and of which the reader cannot receive a 
etter idea from any writer, than what is given by 
Buße Hibernia Curioſa, in the following words: 
Though the. bogs have generally been claſſed 
among the natural diſaqvantages of this kingdom, I 
ſhall, notwithſtanding, take them into the number of 
its natural curiofities, at leaſt they will appear ſuch to 
an Engliſh traveller, both as to their origin and =o 
dyce. , But prepare yaurſelf to travel as lightly as 
poſſible, throw off every unneceſſary. weight, for the 

ſurface you have naw to tread, on is very infirm 
dngerays; and ſhould you once e you 
but little chance for ſtopping, in your Far 


till you reach the ante-diluvian world, for that wil 


probably be the firſt ron being that your feet will 
find; ſuch,” however, ſeems to be the moſt genepally 


' prevailing opinion here concerning theſe bogs—that 
the timber and trees pf every kind, which are frequent- 


ly found at the bottom of them at very different depths, 
were originally thrown down by the univerſal del 

in the e of Noah. There may be truth in this 
opinion, but it is certain, at beſt, that it is altogether 
conjectural, though not altogether improbabſe. -I 
juſt now recollect a particular circumſtance in a ſimi- 
Ur view of this kind in England. When the new 
harbour at Rye, in Suffex, was firſt opened, at the 
battam, they came upon a layer of timber of yariqus 
kinds, at the depth of fifteen or near twenty feet 2 
the ſtrand; on turning over one of the bodies 

theſe trees, there was 85 the ſkeleton of à man 


' compleat, and bf a gigantic ſize, in a poſition as 1 


2 
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fallen on him. The s were various upon 
the phænomenon; but it was the more prevailing: 
opinion of the many gentlemen. who! were preſent, 
that he was one of thoſe ill-fated inhabitants af the- 
ante-diluvian world who was endeavouring to ſave: 
himſelf from the approaching deluge, by climbing: 
the tree. - Whatever truth there may be in the con- 
jecture with reſpect to the original of this fallen tim- 
ber, of which there are many inftances in both kings: 
doms, the bogs above it, in Ireland, produce a ſweet. 
and very wholeſome kind of firing in great plenty. 
In this reſpe& nature ſeems to have been — 
to the inhabitants, in raiſing a very uſeful kind of 
fring even upon the ruins of the original fuel, in. 
ſome of them to à very conſiderable depth, from five: 
to fifteen or twenty feet. By the natives it is called 
turf, which eonſtitutes the entire ſubſtance. of , 
bogs, and from. thence they are ' uſually called. turf: 
bogs. That of the bog of Allen, which extends al- 
moſt acroſs the province of Leinſter, from eaſt to 
weſt, is univerſally eſteemed the beſt in the kingdom 
for burning: It is dug out with inſtruments called 
lanes, made on pu for that uſe, in little ſpits,. 
in ſhape and ſize not much unlike our common 


bricks; and, when thoroughly dried for burning, ap- 
pears to be a very maſs. of roots, fo fine and matted 


together, that, in its natural and moiſt ſituation in» 


the bog, it cuts cloſe and ſmooth like drained mud. 


The cloſeſt and moſt combined in its natural ſtate in 


the bog is the beſt and moſt laſtiag firing when dried, 
as the turf of this kind has the leaſt mixture of earth, 


and conſequently is-of the moſt liguous compoſition. \ 2 


The account that js generally given by: the natives 
for the production of this vegetative kind of ſoil is: 
erroneous. I believe, viz. that it is a maſs of ſtuſf 
that has grown from the fallen wood that origi 


grew here, thrown. down- by. Nen 
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he had been attempting to climb the tree, and it had 
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Lord knows when; and by others, that they are derived 


from ſome peculiar boggy property of the waters thut 
lod e amongſt them. A . „ as ee 6 
That ſome of theſe boggy flats were once covered 
with woods, is highly probable, from the vaſt quanti- 
ties of timber and roots of all kinds and ſizes, par- 
ticularly of fir, oak, and yew, that are found at the 
bottom of many of them, where the turf. is taken 
away. But this is not univerſal ; on the contrary, 
the moſt extenſive bogs: have the leaſt of this timber at 
the bottom. It is univerſally obſervable, that the 
ſurface of theſe bogs. is covered with a ſhort, thick, 
and matted kind of heath, which undoubtedl „as it 
grows and thickens at the top, vegetates at the battom 


into a cloſe and extremely radicous texture, and 


which, from its low ſituation, in general, being re- 
plete with moiſture, naturally throws out ſucceſſiye 
growths of this exceeding ramiſied heath, a great part 


of which dies and. ſhatters upon every return of the 


winter, and moulders at the bottom, where it cloſes 
and forms another ſtrata of mouldered heath; from 


which, in the ſpring, a new and ſucceſſive ſhoot of 


heath is produced; and thus as theſe ſtrata of mouldered 
heath are annually repeated, the infgrior and internal 
vegetation of the roots increaſes and becomes extended 
higher, and at the bottom more conſolidated; and this 
account ſeems confirmed by the appearance of theiturf 
an the ſides of the channel, where it has been dug, 
which is ever found of a cloſer and firmer texture, as: 
they deſcend to the bottom of the bog. 

17 am the more confirmed in this theory of their 


derivation, from a circumſtance univerſally obſervable, 


that the channels which are cut. thraugh theſe bogs, 
either for getting the turf, or for draining them, will, 
in a few years, fill up again, and by a vegetative pro- 
ceſs, like what I have deſcribed above, form their origi- 
nal production. The turf itſelf, as is very apparent 
e cret. 
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treted and extremely fibrous combitiation'of the' 
of this heath, which univerfally grows on the 2 


of theſe dogs ; and are far from ers Thee the E of f 


the fallen woods, which are 

not always found at the bottom. I do — : fu bare 
that even the very firſt and original growth of this 
heath, at the bottom of the We * in any ſenſe” 
ſprang from the fallen wood, its neig AT ſub- 
ſtratum. 

Wherever theſe woods were down down, by 
inundation, which probab] _ the caſe, or 2 
wiſe, there was undoubtedly ſ- ee of earth 
waſhed down upon them from the adjacent qe and | 
declivities, the uncultivated ſurface vf which, | 
where produces this kind of heath. This firſt ore f 
ing of earth would naturally throw out the ſame kind 
of vegetable in the bottom, as in its former ſituation ' 
on the hills, and having by this deſcent into the flats, 
obtained a richer foundation, and being ſupplied 
with conſtant moiſture, which before it often wind 
and, no doubt, greatly fertilized by the very trees and) 
their mouldering leaves, and ſmaller branches, in 
mixed with this adventitious covering of earth, 
would naturally throw out an extraordinary and wed 
plentiful growth of this heath, and voy probably a 
thicker, and, of courſe, a finer mat of it than any 
of the ſucceſſive and ſuperior growths would run int, = 
and this the generally cloſer and finer texture of t 
turf at the bottom ſeems to confirm; not to menti 
that the yery roots, from the conſtant moiſture of their) 
ſituation, and their fibrous texture, muſt be continually 
regetating and thickpaing is into a cloſer maſs under the 


ſurface. 1 1 
The ſame cauſes, in general, take place for p T 
dueing theſe turf turf "bogs even upon the tops, and on 
ome of the ve dechvities of hills, where they 
we frequently "Lund But it is ever in very moiſt, 


and-ſpringy — or in flats on the bills _ 
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the, ater ſettles. and ſupplies them with, moiſture, ic 
There ſeems, indeed, to be, in e —— of W-* 
2 — quality in, this heath, w. 155 
ure from ſinki away from it, by 
of the fluids. from the infinite num N 
fibres, which are of the very component ſubſtance 
this vegetative maſs.—In. this ſenſe, and only in this 
ſenſe, it is that the waters can be ſaid. to . — 13 
and not from any boggy quality in the water itſelf, as 
is pretended. by ſome, Writers on this ſubj 
. 1..can. ſeg. no reaſon in the world fo ſuppoſing ap 
other natural tendeney in them to produce theſe 
of turf, or any other connection whatever "7 
effect, but the natural and univerſal property 
to 1 and ſupport, vegetation of every 8 
\\ Tis obſervable, that very little, . if any tim . is 
ever found at the bottom of. theſe hills, or mountain, 
ous bogs ; for they are frequently found in moiſt ti, I 
on the tops of, their very mountains; yet the 22 u 
of the ſame kind, and onlx differs in — far Ich 
fuel, from the different * rees of moiſture with which. I 
it is ſupplied in different ſituations, the beſt turf being * 
eyer found where it bas the moſt conſtant ſupply 4 0 
moiſture. In the larger and more extenſive begb, as. i" 
in the, bog of Allen, Which extends almoſt; acrſs e WW" 
ince of Leinſter, there. is very little timber found th, 
at ;the bottom, unleſs it be on the outſides, e ut 
neighbouring hills, | 
It is very evident, therefore, that the tn fre- ve; 
quently found at the bottom of bogs in narrow "vale = 
lies, much ſurrounded with hills and emineneies, is fac 
by no means the original of the ſupetincumbent bog, | 
or turf, though from the cauſes above-mentioned,” it * 
might help at firſt to, fertilize; the ſoil, and produce 
a more lyxuriant growth of the henck; the eapil⸗ 
lary, fibrous roots of which, ſeem. to conſtitute the, 
very Bo and ſubſtance of the tarf. Fand pre- 
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ding obſervations, I preſume, it will be very natu- 
al = rational ta conclude, Ro the turf, from top 
to bottom, is entirely the produce of vegetation from 
itſelf, in the manner, and by a: vegetative proceſs 
above deſcribed. - And the reaſon why this kingdom, 
in particular, ſhould exhibit ſuch an extxordinas 
quantity ,of theſe turf bogs, is very Mir} this, 
that the ſoil, by nature, 1s replete with the ſeeds of 
this bog heath, and, indeed, it is found almoſt all 
over the kingdom, high and low, where the lands 
ae in their rude, uncultivated ſtate, and it ſeems b 
nature, a vegetable intlined to flouriſh and inere 
where it has a conſtant ſupply. of moiſture, and its 
roots being extremely thick and fibrous, naturally at- 
tract and retain the moiſture that by whatever cauſes 
gets among. den.. 1 Song 6 
'Tis well known that the bogs in many places 
have riſen. ſeveral feet, within the memory of man, 
and the filling, or rather growing up again of the 
channels cut, to drain the water from ſome, of them, 
1s 2 propf that the Whole ig nothing but a vegetative | 
produce of the heath, which,, by a canſtapt ſuccehr. | 
ſon, or repletion of moiſture, grows luxurios 
thickens , into a mat abeve ground, e a very 
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great part of it every winter, and a mers 5 | 


throws out a freſh crop from the moulgered t 
tum of the laſt year's growth, and by ſuch, an annu+ 
aly repeated proceſs, together with the vg 
itrable,: like wiſe, internal. vegetation, and 
ing of the fine roots amongſt one another, the ſure 
face mult neceſſarily become mor and more elevated. 
From the Whale, it appears very evident, that not» 
vithſtanding all the pretences and fanciful conjectures 
of the natives, af. its derivation from the trees at the 
bottom, or from. ſore. boggy property an, the watexs, 
bat the turf bogs which are found in ſuch uncammon 
quantity in ** nothing but the natural 
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produce of the heath, with which the uncultivatel 
parts of Ireland almoſt univerſally abound, by being 
conſtantly replete with moiſture, ſhattering and ſpring 
ing up again ſucceſſively for many years from its mou 
dered 4.970] And a tur bog "7 the ame kind, } 
make no doubt, might be produced jn any moiſt flat 
2 England, by ſowing the ſeeds of this ſpecies of boy 
Meath; - [7 + + 2-7 . 
Luhe air of theſe bogs, which, by ſome writers, h: 
been repreſented | as extremely ' unwholeſome and un 
healthy, I do not think by any means ſo bad, as what 
is found in many of our marſh-lands. | I have be 
riding over the Ce of Allen; the moſt extenſive of 
any in the kingdom, for many miles in the weſt of 
Leinſter, at nine and ten o clock in the evening, and 
in a perfect calm, and though the air was dl an 
Moiſt, yet I perceived no unwholeſome or offenſive 
Vapours, nothing but the natural ſmell of the turf, i 
. which there is nothing very diſagreeable, nor by an 
means equally noxious with the ſtinking exhalatior 
from many of our mooriſh or marſhy grounds. 
- "This is the beſt account I ean give you of thelt 
_ turf bogs of Ireland, and of their original derivatio 
| T do not remember to have ſeen any of the ſame kind 
; | in any part of England, though they are found it 
| * plenty, and really engroſs no inconſiderable 
are of the ſurface of this kingdom, and natural 
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| engage the notice of a ſtranger. to them, from the pe 

culiarity of their internal texture, and the excell 
| firing they produce. tr Aan 8 

- 'Fhere is, indeed, a kind of ſpongy earth in ſom 

| few counties in England, that has, by ſome, bee 

| compared to them, but it is far from being of a 
| Le aac radicous or lignous compoſition with the'tu 

of Ireland, nor -conſequently by any means ſo goo 

firing. Indeed, in England there is none of this par 

ticular ſpecies of heath that produces it in Ireland, { 
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far as my obſervation has extended. Thou gh Ireland 
does in ſome places ſuperaboind/With year yet I am 
told that about half the kingdom is deſtitute of it; ſo 
that however diſagreeable the bogs of Ireland miay 

pear, they are the prime ſources of its wealth, Br 
githout them the linen manufacture could not ſo 
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Jo U RNEY-Tus THIRD: 
THROUGH THE. 


South-Weſt, and Part of the Weſtern Countic 


OF THE 
1 0 f dy 


KINGDOM or IRELAND. I 


LL the outlets of Dublin are pleaſant, but that 

is ſuperlatively ſo which leads through Leixlip 
a neat little village, about ſeven miles from Dublin 
up the Liffy ; whoſe banks being prettily tufted wi 
wood, and enlivened by gentlemen's ſeats, afford 
variety of landſkips, beautiful beyond deſcription 
Near this village is a venerable old houſe, ſeated on 
eminence, where lord Townſend ſpent his ſummers 
while chief governor ; and which a late Lord primate 
uſed as his 1 1 

In the ſummer ſeaſon it is much reſorted to hy gen 
teel company from Dublin, and many parts of Ireland 
to drink of a ſulphurous ſpaw, that emergey cloſe b 
the margin of the river Lifty, a little below the vil C 
At this village are ſome beautiful ſalmon or water- 
the principal of which is about twenty feet high 
with ſeveral leſſer ones above it. ; 

The primate's gardens here are extremely pleaſing ** 
en an eminence along the ſide of the river, very tees 
to the edge of the water, and ſkirted from top to bot 
tom, with trees of various kinds, through which the! 

| / roaring 


_ 


xring of the fall at the height of about ſixty or ſeventy 
er above ity has & very pleaſing ſect, with here 25 


pon the river ahd the fall. | 

To a ttaveller unuſed to ſcenes of this kind, it is 
cally a moft diverting kind of entertainment to fee the 
any unfucceſsful efforts of theſe large and beautiful 


30 


have often been highly diverted for an hout 6r two in 

e middle of the day, at this ſalmon-leap. When 
they come up to the foot of the fall, you 2 
ſy obforve them to leap up juſt above water, as if to 
nake an dvr - od height —— 2 for 
by fixin reye on the ſpot, you will generally ſdon 
be the Jap up again, bitt ar ae to A 
top, and to riſe perhaps very near the ſummit, but the 
falling water dtives them forcibly down again; you 
will preſently obſerve the ſame fiſh ſpring up again, and 


ides on the rapid curvature of the waters, they are 
1 Mthrown back again headlong before they can enter the 


on WM fuid.  'The only method: of ſucceeding in their'at2 | 
anftempts is to dart their heads into the water in its firſt | 
re Mcurvature'over the rocks, by this means they firſt make 


at * 10dgment on the top of the rock for a few moments, 


nd then ſcud up the ſtream and are preſenitly'out of | 
ſight. One would imagine there was ſomething in- 


ſtinctive in this inclination of the ſalmon: to 


direction of their motion, generally to aim at; and the 
force of the ſtream, on the top of the precipice, is un- 
doubtedly leſs at the bottom of the · water, and cloſe 
to the rock, than it is on the ſurface of the rapid cur- 
rature. *Tis almoſt incredible, to a ſtranger, the height 
w which theſe fiſh will leap : 'T,affure you, 1 have 


for 
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re a bred ae Wag, w ger pap de 


iſh to gain the top of the fall before they ſucceed; 1 


iſe even. above tlie fall; — this is as unſucceſsful as the 
not riſing high enough, for 2 with their broad- 


the fall; for this is the point they are obſerved, by the 


often ſeen them, at this very fall, leap near 20 feet: 
you may think, perhaps, that I ſhall want more credit 


4/% 


for this than the generality of my readers will believe 
I have a right to; but, upon my honour, tis no less 
than matter of fact; and if the opinion that prevails 
here in general is true, that they ſpring from the bot. 
tom of the river, they muſt | riſe often 30 or 40 feet, 
But this is certainly erroneous, their ſpring is undoubt- 
edly from the ſurface. |, The manner of giving them. 
ſelves this ſurprizing leap, is by bending their tails 


almoſt to their heads, and by the ſtrong re- action of 
their tails againſt the water it is that t N ſpring ſo 
much above it; which, when the fiſh are large, muſt 
be with very great. force to carry them to ſuch pro- 
digious heights as they are ſometimes ſeen to riſe, , 
From this general deſcription of the ſalmon;leap at 
Leixlip, you may form an idea of the reſt of this kind, 
of which there are many in the rivers in this kingdom. 
At a little diſtance from Leixlip, is Caſtletown, the 
ſeat of Mr, Conolly, the greateſt commoner in the 
kingdom ; whoſe houſe is fitted up in the moſt elegant 
modern taſte, and whoſe mode of living is in the 
higheſt ſtyle of hoſpitality. He has a public news or 
coffee - room, for the common reſort of his gueſts in 
boots, where he who goes away early may breakfaſt, ot 
who comes in late may dine, or he who would chuſe 
to go to bed, may ſup before the reſt of the Tamily, 
'This is almoſt princely. 473, "yt 
From thence I made a ſhort excurſion to fee Car- 
ton-park, the ſeat of the duke of Leinſter, in the county 
of Kildare. Of this nobleman, it may, I believe, be ſaid, 
that he is the beſt accommodated of any in Europe, 
both for a town and country houſe, BY 
From Carton- park I made an excurſion to Tarah, 
a place fituated between this ſeat and Navan by 
little poetic variation from its old name Teamor into 
Temorah, it has given title to one of the heroic poems 
of Oſſian, ſon of Fingal. This famous hill is ſituated 
above eighteen miles from Dublin. 3 1 
2 hd Ss ; 7 


bu & 


After reading the pompous accounts of fe trien- 
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nial conventions at Tarah, where the monarch, pro- 


rincia lkings, and ſubordinate ſorereigus, folemnly af-_ 


ſembled to adjuſt rights, enact laws, and promulge 
them, one would naturally expect that . 
{till remain at leaſt ſome mouldering heap of that vaſt 
elifice wherein the | States-general met. "The very 


ame expectation is raiſed by the etymologiſt, Who 


:lures you that Teamor is, literally interpreted, the 
great houſe. 1 

How then muſt you be ſurprized to hear, that there 
is not even the veſtige of a palace to be traced ; nay, 
that the very hill itſelf is evidence enough to prove, 
that there never could have been a conſiderable houſe 


of ſtone and lime upon it. The circular forts indeed 
till remain, in which the ſeveral chiefs uſed either to 


pitch their tents, or to erect other temporary ſheds ; 
but theſe very intrenchments evince, that ſtone build- 


ings were not ſo much as thought of for this emi- 


nence. | ” 
| will not pretend. to deny that the monarch might 


have had, for his own reſidence, a ſtone houſe, ſome- 
where near this hill; perhaps at the foot of it, where | 


the earl of Meath's houſe now ſtands. But even this 


is problematical, eſpecially when we conſider, that the 
John entertained the Iriſh 


palace, in which king 


— 


tings in Dublin, was reared by himſelf, and made _ 


of hurdles. | 
We returned to Leixlip, from thence went to Ma 


nooth, a paſt-town ten miles from Dublin, and Kill. 


cock, another poſt-town on a branch of the Liffy, 
three miles further, kram thence five miles further 
through  Clooncurry, aha about one more to John- 
ton-bridge over 4 branch of the Boyne, called 
Black-water, which we croſſed, and about three miles 
further arrived at Caſtle-carberry, and three more to 
Edenderry, in King's County, all little inconſider- 
ble places ſituated on the verge of the bog of ARGS 
2 | ſee? 


. 
. 


; 
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and nor of the grand canal between Dublin and 
the Shannon. From Edenderry keeping the canal af 


"i fittle diſtance on the left hand; we at ſeven. miles 


diftance entered the poſt-town of Philips-towny thir- 
ty-two miles from Dublin, where are barracks for x 
company of foot. It had formerly a garriſon. Here 
we made no ftay or obſervation, but proceeded acroſs 
the grand canal, and at about five miles diſtant paſſed 
throngh "Tullamore, a poſt-town, and to Killeiph, 
another little town four miles from thence, leaving 2 
fine country that has been recovered from bogs; . 
tering Queen's County with Lough Haneh oh the 
right, and croſſing Shevebloomy- mountains, we pro- 
ceeded to Burros, about fifty- three miles from Dublin, 
on a branch of the Noier- river, with Roſtrea, a good 
poſt-town about two miles on the right, on the border 
of the county of Tipperary ; which county we ſoon 
after entered, and croſſed the river Sujre, which riſes 
Hereabouts, and accompanied us on the right hand to 
the*poſt-town of Thurles, with the bog of Monely 
almoſt all the way. This town is about eighteen 
miles weſt of Kilkenny, on the river Suire, over 
which it has a bridge. Here are barracks. The 
country hereabouts is very barren, and ſomewhat fur- 
ther north very mountainous. Within two miles 
ſouth of this place are the venerable remains bf the 


abbey of Holy Croſs, which once gave name to the 
country around it. This abbey was founded in 1169 


by Donald O'Brien, whoſe monument is ſtill/to be 
ſeen near the high altar, of which Mr. O'Halloran 
has given a view, as well as of the ſhrine in the ſouth 
aile, wherein ſome pieces of the croſs were ſuppoſed 
to be depoſited; both of which are more bighh em- 
belliſhed than any other Gothic remain © be" fhek in 
the kingdom. The architecture of the building is 
more than ordinarily elegant for- this coutitry, and 
alone is ſufficient to reward a long ride. From 


Holy Creſs it is about eight miles to Caſhel, which 


+ &4 2a £# SS . . wot —_ Fee” 5 = 
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00 1 hink Ghe-pooreſt Lever ſaw, and: i mel: 
ay in the number of 9 meyer an arch- 
* biſhoprick. - It was originally ſurrounded bya wall, 
r-W which, though now mouldering, ſerms u e been 

1 of better materials than the nerality of fuchienclo-- 

| ſures. Lo gates are ſtil remaining of tolerable 
workmanſhip; here is a court- houſe with: a-priſon' 
under it. In the city are the ruins of an old mona 
tery of Dominicans, and the walls af an old church: 
that was dedicated do St. John the Baptiſt. '* Indeed: 
there is ſomething till of à venerable appearance in 
the very dkeletons of the churches and monaſteries of 
this ancient city, which in the native languageis called 
Ciaſoil, a compound word that means to receive the: 
taxes of the king; for we are aſſured that hæſore the 
conqueſt, there were kings of Caſhel, Who were often 
biſhops as well as monarchs. We. were: ſhewy a 
tone, as we went up to the cathedral, where the King 

of Munſter were formerly crowned; on which ftone” 
the appointed perſon fat, at ſundry times, to receive: ' | | 
the king's taxes from the ſubjects, which I ſuppoſe: - 
were not ſmall, fince he received ſpiritual-with the! | 
temporal dues. The city and ſuburbs certainly 
very large once, ſince we find no leſs than 'thirty- 
eight: brewers. were cited before à convention, for not” 
paying their «dues to the church, of 4ws' flaggond of 
ale at each brewing. King Henry II. In his city; -* | 
received. the homage of Donald king of Limeri od | 
ann. 1192; and here he held a ſynod. At prefent it” | | 
does not contain above 600 houſes, ſome of which are? ©» 
very decent, and the inhabitants polite ; fo che a- 
r. e 1 * | 
and a genteel aſſembly re to i Fre \ 
among hom every ching wears the of 5 ö 
and ke pag Among ike things, d fy 
here, I obſerved in the market a great a $90 
bags, which men carried in upon their ſhoulders an, 
ſr dowis for. be. ren _—_ ination, / e 


Fu 
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| filled with "wheat; forme oi them contained ten 0 
twelve pounds, ſome a ſtone and à half, fome 


and ſome leſs. It is hardly neceſfary to | 
face of che I in order to learn = 
agriculture ; this ſingle fact teſtects it as a mirror. 
The cathedral is — in the town, but near it, 
upon a rock, and ufually called the Rock of 
It was founded by Cormac, both oy ood and — 
and has been enlarged by ſeveral ki 
men after him. There is a wall rou — 
on the ſummit of the rock, and another below it. 
church was dedicated to St. Patrick, and has been 
moſt noble Gothic building; the ſight of which alone is a 
fall compenſation for paſſing unnoticed other places 
fince we laſt left Dublin. This building is at onep the 
largeſt and moſt ancient in the kingdom; a vie of it 
be taken with advantage from the archbiſhop's howle. 
The dimenſion of the nave and choir, from eaſt to 
weſt; is about 200 feet, as I computed by y Repping 
through nettles, and-over-tumbling fragments 
and mortar. The ſteeple is in the e 
near the eaſt angle of the north aiſle is a round tower, 
to vrhich leads a ſubterraneous paſſage from the church. 
Tradition ſays it is the oldeſt re upon the rock, 
"which ſeems more than probable. from a cir- 
cumfſtance ; all the buildings upon the rock, which 
is imeſtone or marble, are built of the ſame inaterial, 
except the tower, which is of freeſtone. It may, 
therefore, be at leaſt preſumed, that the practice of 
| quarrying was not then very common. 
Sir james Ware ſays, this cathedral was built about 
0 the time of the arrival of the Engliſh under Henry . but 
a learned clergyman aſſured me, that in this the knight 
was miſtaken ; for it * > ages from an inquiſition made 
- inthe ſecond of Henry IV. that the donation of certain 
— hab — founder Do Job 3 — 
patent ohn was 
rr a More, king of Munſter A. D. 
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MEE 3 orthac's chapel, which vou may obſerve in the 
4 le, on the ſouth of the choir, is near two centuries 
2 22 the 9 3.5 Fg 1. 9 Mun 
r OT ts cllape cet dy e 
the clear, 2 a very * re, Wd of a 
totaly different fromthe church, Both on the curbs 
inſide, are columns over columns, better, proportio 
than one could expekt, from either the p TR 
time. The ceiling is vaulted, and the outſide. of the: 
roof is corbeled 10 as to form a pediment pitch, At 
the angles of the eaſt end are two ſmall towers, Ie 
may not be EG wr & obſervation, - that the chapel i is 
the church, as it tends to confirm the 
e antiquity of the chapel; for had the chuteh 
deen the lber WWunding, it is probable, they ”_ 
have accommodated the 7 * 
0 they would not e, 8 


the chapel: As the firſt + builders wr e ix 


— reli iouſly exact in pacing them 4 7855 and 
weſt, th deviation of the chapel from the "4 
i 


we may preſu mes was cone n the church. 


could be certain that due 1 0 
to the meridian, at foundin her 0 4 
then the want of pa raſldiſm in . wo! . 4 


a datum A Pio ji the difference of: their 

For Jene that e e move in 1 hf 
one degree in ſeventy- two years : therefore, by turning 
the angle, which theſe two buildings make Wick each 


they into years ye. the interval between eh 
Arden Ma 


f this angle, the meaſurement of Which I leave, 
ſome future traveller, be Fn 1 O 
ae to Mig! ſuppo 7 

te 
I 1 55 55 
« the* middle of th- century. And it is more 
unn probable chat it _ erected by Cormac, _ 
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the very foundation of that church, originiuy built 


- here by St. Patrick. N N 
That there was an edifice of lime and ſtone here in 
the fifth century, Major Vallancy ſhews to be highly, 
. credible ; for the name of the place is mentioned in the 
acts of the life of St. Patrick, and that name Cas-ioh 
ſignifies literally a houſe of lime and ſtone. As this 
was the ſeat of the kings of Munſter, we may 2 
ſuppoſe, that the caſtle upon the rock was their 
reſidence, before the introduction of chriſtianity,, 
as it continued to be after. Cormac was not only king; 
but archbiſhop. _ 
The following is the quaint epitaph of an archbi 
of Caſhel, who was a great favourite of queen 
beth. Bedrid, for two years before his death, 
happened in his hundredth year, had the inſcription 
deeply cut on a plate over his monument; which is 
placed on a high baſis in the ſouth ſide of the choir, 
with his effigy in alto relieva, © . 
Mileri Magrath Archiepjſcopi Caſhelienſis ad vyiatorem 


2 


1. 2 Carmen. ! 
Venerat in Dunum primo ſanctiſſimus olim 
' Patricius, noſtri gloria magna folii _,_ _ 
Huic ego ſuccedens, utinam tam ſanctus ut ile. 
Sic Duni primo tempore præſul eram. N 
Anglia, luſtra decem, ſed poſt, tua ſceptra colebam, 
Principihus placui, marte tonarite, tuis. 
Hic, ubi ſum poſitus, non ſum, ſum ubi non ſum; 
Sum nec in ambobus, ſum ſed utroque loco. 


Dominus eſt qui me judicat. 
Qui ſtat caveat ne cadat. 1 
There are ſeveral monuments beſides this within the 
church. 7 


As the rock of Caſhel overlooks the town, and at 
the ſame time a great extent of country, the moſt fer- 
tile in the kingdom, it is no wonder that it was choſen 
for the reſidence of the kings of Munſter. * It has, 
however, loſt its rank of importance among a; © 
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more availed it at Ly ann than that i it was' once the 
.throne of ki 
of country as'is' ſeen frous th ek, 


Such-a 


if in England, or even under the hands of common 


induſtry, would be as beautifully rich as any in the I 
Britiſh empire. From thence you bave an'extended 
horizon, except where the Gaultee mountains _— 


poſe 3 and this long chain of —1 — ex 


moſt pictureſque contour in many The 122 4 
terjacent grounds, fertile as a it way elf eval wiſh, 
are not à dead level, but bend & iverſified by lively | 
undulations. 

After all, the proſpect i is Rr from being - pleaſant, 


It requires an abſtraction of Nerd circum- 


ſtances to perceive its natural beauty; with 2 total 


ne of cultivation, there is ſcarce a tree to be ſeen. 


The country is interſected with walls of dry ſtone, 
and ditches that never have been quicked-- FFhe _ 
ſquire's country ſeat, the rich farm-houſe, or even oe 
the warm cottage, are here looked for, but looke&for | | 
in vain; If there be an babitation, it is that of the 

face - ground ſhepherd, whoſe ſordid hovel ſerves but 

to 221 a deeper ſhade 2 n the gloom of depopulation; 
Philanthrophy would at the en ar of | 
this goodly tract. . 1 
In the town is a large and comfertadie hes — 
built within half a century. The old epiſcopaſ ſe | 
was on the weſt end of the cathedral; But this/was 14 
battered in the rebellion of 164 by ford Inchiqui Tra 
who put all the priefts to death he found in it, as t | 1 


were the princi t ol * garriſon, which de- 
fended the fortreſs. | ne: 16651020 of \ 
The preſent archb hav's kovſe ee AR own J 


eſtate, here he lives. You-will be dorpeiged when 
I tell you, that there is not even à roofed church in 
this metropolis ; the ſervice being performed in a 
. room, where. courts ate held. "Fhe 

ä 3 choir 
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choir of the cathedral was kept in repair, a uſed as 
a pariſh church, till within thirty years ; but the ſitu» 
ation not being acceſſible enough, — Which, however, 
201. would have rendered ſo,—the roof was wantunly 
pulled down, an act of parliament 1 af 
money being firſt obtained, to change the ſite of the 
cathedral, e rock Mm the town. Ane 1 
of nine t by forty- five, was aceord! 
and raiſes as by h as the wall plates Bak in-that 
ſtate it has ſtood for near twenty years. 
Lou would be amazed, conſidering how thinly the 
country is inhabited, at the number of Romaniſts I 
ſaw on Sunday, afſembled together. Round the altar 
were ſeveral pictures, which, being at'the diſtance of 
a very long nave of an old monaſtery, I went raund 
to the dgor of one of the tranſepts, in order toi ſhe 
them more diſtinctly. The prieſt was very decently 
babited, in veſtments of party-coloured filk, with a 
large croſs embroidered on the outfide a garment, 
which hung down behind. He muttered the N 
and frequently turned round to the altar and ki 
it, after having firſt bowed to it. On the altar burned 
two candles; juſt emblem of their ſuperſtition ! 'Fhe 
dim light of tapers held forth in the blaze of day. 
Yet, even here, it is poſſible, that God may be wars 
ſhipped in ſpirit and in truth; for he dwelleth n 
in temples made by hands, as if he needed any 


his argues not, however, that true religion ſhould 
let her temples fall into ruin and decay. Much, 
very much, depends upon a decent exterior. What 
_ Elſe has the church of Rome to ſupport herſelf upon? 
Even that beggarly diſplay of outward elements, gx» 
hibited.in-this old abbey of Caſhel, has ſomewhat to 
engage the imagination, and even to mend the heart. 

ne of the cauſes aſſigned by Spencer for the ob- 
ſtruction of due reformation in Ireland, is the neglett 
of churches; which he complains lie for the mait 

| | part 


id 
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part even with the ground; and of thoſe lately re- 
paired, ſome are fo unhandſomely patehed and thateh- 
ed, that men da even ſhun the places for the un- 
comelineſs thereof.“ IDA ORE BUY AT 

After quitting the abbey, I went to the court-leet 
room, to hear, and, F own, to fee the ſervice of God 
performed, according to the uſage of the church of 
England; and there I found a thin congregation, 
compoſed of - ſome well-dreſſed women, ſome half 


dozen boys, and perhaps half  ſeore-of foot ſoldiers; - 


For there is a ſchool and a barrack in the town. 
How differently is the ſtate of the diocele of Armagh 

repreſented! We went about a mile from this ancient 

city, to walk in the lovely meadows that border on 


the river Suire, where we ſaw a very large caſtle 


looking on the ſtream ; and though a great part of it 
has fed 61d time, yet there are apartments pretty well 
kept up, although covered with thatch ; but the' high 
trees, which are inhabited by 4 vaſt colony of rooks, 
ſet it off very much. -- e 
From Caſhel we proceeded over Golden-bridge and 
the river Suite, to Thomas- town; abobt fiV miles on 
the road to the village of Fippetary, where ig à vene- 
rable ſeat; and a park the latpeſt and beſt ' planted in 
this kingdom; containing; it is ſaid; above 1500 
Iriſh acres, or near 2000 Engliſh; wn oats =p 
with droves of red, and other deer, propottionable 
its extent, The Gayltzes are ſet at ſuch. à due dif 
tance, that they are the fineſt termination for the” 


ſpe& a painter could deſtre; the lands are" rich,” ard | . 


the trees the — — have ſeen in Ireland. 
are all the capabilities for a terreſtrial paradife ; 


fe; | 
yet one thing is wanting that mars the whole. Brery 775 


violence, that ſhe is capable of ſuffering, has 
done to Nature. ce ee 
Behind the houfe is a ſquare parterre of flowers, 


with terraces thickly ſtudded with buſts and ſtatues; 


before it, a long and w_ avenue, planted with trebte- 


4 rows 


* 
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rows of well-grown trees, extends its aukward 
In the centre of this, and on the acclivity of the Rill, 
terminating the viſta, are little fiſh-ponds, pond above 
pond. The whole park is thrown into ſquares and 
parallelograms, with numerous avenues fenced and 
paper's where if a hillock dared to interpoſe its 
tle head, it was cut off as an excreſcence, or at 
leaſt cut through; that the roads m * be every 
where as level, as they are ſtraight. Thus was this 
12 ſpot "Team. by ſome Procruſtes of the 
| e I felt more pain than "leafure ini'thil 
demeſne. I could not * de that inſtead of 
torturing the place to the had accommollated 
4 5p to the place. — | prediſpoſed — 
for laying out grounds are dangerous; for ev 
has within itſelf a plan, from which true 
never deviate. Nature may be improved, but — 
changed to advantage. Levelling bills and raiſing 
mounds, at a vaſt expence, is like the cuſtom of the 
Indians, who laviſh their blood, in ſlittin their ears, 
and gaſhing their faces, to improve their ty. 
From T homas-town, 1 miles further brought 
to Tipperary, a ſmall, but thriving village, with 
ah or no manufacture. Indeed an effort has been 
made to. eſtabliſh the linen manufacture, and for-this 
purpoſe a N of northern weavers was ſettled there 
about forty ;- but it proved ineffectual; for 
the children af tho weavers, like the other natives, 
neither weave nor. ſpin; and in every thing but reli- 
ion, are, undiſtin guiſhable from the general mals, 
you: is the refliency of all nature to its original ſtate, 
General and inveterate habits of floth, muſt be 
removed upon ſyſtematic principles, before a W 


can be made for the introduction of the arts of in- 


duſtry ; a few examples are not ſufficient- to. excite 
_ an. imitation of better or We are all by nature 
abhorrent of labour, for labour 49 pain. 23 
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muſt prevail, till the incentives to diligence 
the propenſit to idleneſs; which can never be the 
caſe, till artificial wants become, at leaſt, as numer- 
ous as thoſe which are really natural. If an Iriſh- 
man feels no inconvenience from walking barefoot, 
N will hardly be induced to work for the bios of 
rogues. | 
The manner in which the poor of this country 
live, I cannot help calling beaſtly. For upon/ the 
ſame floor, and frequently | without any partition, 'are 
lodged the huſband and wife, the multitudinous brood - 
of children, all huddled together upon ftraw or, 
with the cow, the calf, the pig, and the horſe, i 
they are rich enough to have one. 
Their houſes are 2 42 ſeveral ſorts; but the malt 
common is the ſod-wall, as they call it. | By ſods you 
are to underſtand the "graſſy ſurface of | the. earth, 
Some build their houſes of — others uſe ſtone with- 
out mortar, for two or three feet from the ground, and 
ſod or mud for two or three on the top of that; their 
ſide-walls being ſeldom above five or ſix feet high. - (1 
Sometimes you may ſee an ingenious builder, avail 
himſelf of the fide of a ditch, which ſerves for a ſide- 
wall, and thereto, he rears a wall in oae or 
other of the modes I have deſcribed, as his own. fancy, . 
the facility of the method, or abundance of . 
may lead him. 
Another will, improve upon. "this p 
the grip or fofle of the ditch, ferve or 1 By 
habitation, by a little paring to widen the 
being thus ſaved the labour of erecting 
and having only the trouble to build 8 
the which his prompt invention has 4 noble 
neum in the hip roof. 1 
Their mode of roofing is not leſs in ious. I 
take the branches of a tree, the largeſt of Web 
uſe as principals and purlins, and the remainder they 
lay parallel to the p * for ſupport of a thin par- 
as 
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ng of the graſſy ſurface of meadow ground, like the 
- only much broader, e and "thinner, 
Theſe they call ſcraws, meaning to be/ſure ſc 
ſeeing they are rolled up in that form, as they are . 
With theſe however they cover the ſmall branches or 
wattles, and over all they faſten a coat of ftraw, or, 
in default of ſtraw, they cover with ruſhes or the haum 
of their beans and potatoes, and in mountainous tracts 
with heath.  — | 8 7 
Sometimes they have a hole in the roof to let out 
the ſmoke, and ſometimes none. For to have a chim. 
ney, would be a l. too great for the generality. 
The conſequence is a ouſe 11 of ſmoke, at leaſt 1 
the upper region, where it floats in thick clouds, the 
lower part being wotty clearof it. To avoid the acri- 
mony of ' which -you are obli to ſtoop down, 
the poor man of the houſe immediately offers you a low 
ſtool, that you may be, what he calls, out of the 
fmoke. And this is, probably, the only ſtool in the 
houſe; for the children neſtle round the fire almoſt 
naked, with their toes in the aſhes. . Even the women, 
though not ſo naked, fit upon their hams in the ſame 
way. But in ſpite of their general adheſion to the 
ground, the old people are, for the moſt part, bleat= 
eyed, with pale and footy faces. ne 
The only folace theſe miſerable mortals have, is in 
matrimony, accordingly they all marry young. | Moſt 
girls are, one way or another, mothers at fixteen,; 
and every houſe has fhoals of children. Not that,” 
— L pode _ by e more 2 here than 
in England, their early marri and neceffary 
temperance rnit more 3 — Mae of fœcun- 


Nor is this country without inftances of extreme 
longevity: Mr. Ruſſef, of Cloneen, died, April 1770, 
at the age of 145. But ſuch are not found in the ſoaty 
cabins, | whoſe wretched owners do not grow to the 

fize of well-fed men, and conſequently ads 
: ＋ 
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their lives to the natural term. People may ſay what 
they pleaſe about the whole ſomeneſs of a mere potatoe, 
diet; but ſhe me a ſet of men, with ſuch a roſy hue 
of health, as the butchers of England, ' 
From the promiſcuous way theſe people be elke 
a ſuſpicion naturally ariſes in a ſtrangers mind, that 
inceſt is unavoidable amongſt them.. Yet upon the 
ſtricteſt inquiry, I find the fact to be otherwiſe. - 
They are bred up in ſuch an abhorrence of. the turpi- 
tude of this crime, that I am inclined to think. it as 
infrequent here, as more civilized nations. 
The better ſort of people ſeem rather furprized that I 
ſhould entertain ſuch an opinion; which only ſhews,.. 
that what we: fee practiſed from our infancy, though 
ever ſo unnatural, makes no impreſſion. 501 845 
A little reflection, however, will remove even the 
grounds of ſuſpicion. Bred up from childhood to- 
gether, their wonted and innocent familiarity. is car 
ried on ſtep by ſtep, without impuxe emations being 
excited. One of theſe poor ſouls is no more 1nflames | 
by the nude boſom of a ſiſter, than in a more afllyept 
ſtate he would be on: ſeeing it covered with gauge 
There is no indecency in mere nakedneſs. '\Wquld; 
=—_ add to the modeſty of — ry Venus 2 
he chaſteſt eye may gaze upon the 1 WY 5 — | 
the Graces. Yet woe is ſeen that our donas, 
do not diſcloſe. It is the imagination too dainty, from 
miſtaken; refinements, that annexes modeſty or, in 
modeſty to dreſs, or to the want of it. 
There are certain adjuncts peculiar, neither to the. 
concealment nor diſplay of beauty, capable ob exciting, 
ideas either groſs of refined. And as the axtiſt, by 
availing himſelf of theſe aſſociations, may paint mo»; , 
deſty naked, and leydneſs wrapped up, ſo the! nahedt - 
neſs of ſavage nations may not tend to inmaoralityg;. 
whilſt the dreſs of ciyilized people may be panders toy 
ſenſuality,. Was there a mn ancient: legiſlator, whagy 
r t 2 Mm 
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in aer to leſſen the influence of women over the wen, 
| Expoſed ther-naked ? 
At a little diſtance from Ti pperary town, in hays 
unfiniſhed houſe' of lord Miley s, at Shronhill, but 
the country round it is not much cultivated except 
for paſturage, nor its appearance pleafant; Soon after 
this we enfered the county of Limerick. | 
The little culture, which is carried on bareabhats, is 
exerciſed by the very dregs of the people, upon one 
acre or two, in the worſt manner, ſubſervient only to 
their immediate ſupport, without any farther proſpect, 
Their very implements of r are of . moſt rn? 
ward and ineffectual forms. ; 
From what I have ſaid before, u ; ay conceive that 42 
agriculture is at a very low e _ is — 2 
need not add that you may ride for miles, in the moſt 
fertile part of it, without ſeeing an acre of ploughed 
und; except where potatoes had been a year or:two 
before. This is a ſubject I do not underſtand, but the 
of cultivation, generally adopted by the poor, 
hear, is this : the firſt year they plant potatoes upon 
the ley, the next they fow dere, the third wheat, and 
the fourth oats. 
When 1 tell you the price oc lands here, you will 
preige ſuſpect * report upon haſty information. \ Vet 
red that 40s. an acre is the common rent of 
good lands, and that the beſt are rented at two fund, 
youu are 21. 5s. and 6d. of this currency. It is true, 
at the Iriſh acre is larger than the Eng iſh, the pro- 
N o the W of the perches, vi. 7 and 5 
and a half. 
A great part of Tipp ln is farmed 
at w Ro per _ rents = made almoſt 
entire razing, care is taken to improve 
the breed of enk 1 2 ring over, at the peril of 
forfeiting both ſhip * — „Lincolnſhire rams; Fo 
the race of theſe are ol from five to twenty, and 
ſometimes _— guineas a ram. 


The 
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The landlord, who gets his rent without el 


and the grazier, who thrives 


n depopulation, 
tell you the lands of Munſter are p 1 that they. 


are injured by cultivation. / 

This, . ſcarcely y requires a | ſeridus anſwer ; 
for, if their lands were as fruitful as Arabia Felix, 
induſtry would improve them; but they haye many 
ſpaces that demand perpetual culture. Their meadows, 
moſtly in their loweſt and wetteſt grounds, have never 


been drained, manured, or ſowed with grafs ſeeds. If 
we add to this, what ground might be ſaved, by feed 


ing their flocks with turnips, peas, beans, carrots, cab- 
bages, &c. it will be evident that the ſame farms, now 


occupied by brutes excluſively,” would maintain the 
ſame numbers ftill, together with farmers and manu- 


facturers five-fold. 
There is, 1 am to a ſtatute, | u , enjoin- 
ing the cultivation of not leſs than acres gut of 
each hundred, under the penalty of ah But this 
act is 28 dead as the letters of it; for all the rich are 
delinquents, and none but the impotent poox are left 
to en * => — of it. 28 my quan 

to be tilled was i uate to the purpoſe of po- 

1 and the penalty too ſmall for a A if 
the q 1 been ſufficient. 

In Mr ſtrong's 2 a worthy clergyman of 
Tipperary, may be found great entertainment, not 
only. from the books, but from 


ſome antique VWs 
ſities, diſcovered in the neighbouring bogs, | 
* 


are of ſuch importance to the forming juſt ideas 
the ancient ſtate of Ireland, that it Lond no ore | 
to enumerate ſome of the antique curioſities 
ſmall bog at Cullen, near Tipperary, with the Gans, 
of their diſcovery. 

Horns large enough to have a circle of about three 
* diameter deſcribed on each palm. | 

1731s A brazen yeſlel, containing two gallons and 

an half, Which had (four leg a nn 11 


' 
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tom, growing narrow to the neck, and from thence 
— +1 iy towards the brim, and weighed nineteen 
poun , ; ; mW Te 
1732, A poor woman, taki up a black flimy 
ftaff; which lies very deep, to dye wool, found three 
pieces of bright metal of equal ſrze, and in ſhape of 
heaters ufed for ſmoothing, which, weighing ſeven 
pounds and an half, ſhe ſold as braſs. Same year, a 
tabourer found a piece of gold, like the fruſtrum of 
a {pheroid, leſs than half a ſmall egg, which weighed 
three ounces four pennyweight ſeven grains. 7 
1738, Seven arrows of brafs, about five inches 
long each, two inches of which formed a ſocket of 
three fourths of an inch diameter, in each of which 
was a ſhaft of rotten wood, about nine inches long 
from the ſocket to the point they were twWo- edged and 
tapered; on either fide was a beard, one inch and an 
half long from the point.--- Thirteen ſpears of the: 
fame metal, ten inches long, four of which formed: 
a ſocket of about one inch and three fourths in dia- 
meter, at the entrance of the handle near the ſocket- 
the blades: were broad, but gradually grew accute to! 
the point; the handles of each ſeemed found and of) 
quartered aſh, about fix feet, but on taking them up 
they ſoon mouldered away; they all weighed: fix 
pounds and an half. | LENS I 
1739, A boy found a circular plate of beaten-gpldz; 
about eight inches in diameter, lapped up in a trian- 
gular form, wherein were incloſed three ingots of! 
gold, weighing about a pound. 
1742, A thin plate of gold, in the form of an ellip- 
_ Bs, the tranſverſe diameter about two inches and a! 
quarter, and the conj _ leſs than an inch; | weight: 
eighteen pennyweight fifteen grains. e 
1744, A golden cup in almoſt the form of a wine 
glaſs, the handle of which was hollow, and about one 
inch and an half long, of the thickneſs of a gooſe- 
quill; it was chaſed, and contained about wha + 
I; 
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full; the bottom was fat and about the breadth of a 
ſix-pence, weight 2223 Lowery welve 
grains. A tube of four inches long, and CK as 
the ſtem of a tobacco-pipe, which' "weighed © one Ounce 


ſeven penny weight twe 

1745, We Forge of bfi \t t plow ge: me- 
tal, each fide of which about ten inches long at t J 
brim, and from the brim to the win fa eight inches; 


five inches from the brim was entirely flat, the 72 | 


mainder was ſemiglobular; on either fide was an 
handle, like thoſe on common metal pots. This the 
poor woman who fourid it fold to a tinter for a "(hil- 
ling. N. B. The common Irith, at this day, have 
a veflet, not unlike this, of ſolid timber, excavated, 
which they call a Mather; the only di 

that the mather is not ſo wide, and an the ſides are 
flat, and the mouth is ſome what wider than the bot- 
tom. In à cabbin where I entered they offered Ll 
cream in a mather to drink. 


1748, A Vtafs weapon, two feet ſeven inches Tong, | 


which was two-edged fram the hilt to at. 
Thefe edges ver wh reſembled the fin whi 4528 
ceeds out of both ſides of an eel, from the navel to the 
top of the tail. It ſeemed to have deen caſt in 05 
form and never whetted. It was one inch and 
fourths broad near the hilt, from which, for four in 
ches, it was diminiſhed to an inch and a'q 

From thence to the middle it increaſed an 10 
an half; and from thence it grew: narrower 
termination. in an acute point. The blade was ne 
half an inch thick; the part taken for the hilt wa 
about five inch nar an. inch broad in the middle, 
but lefs toward t 


inch long, and on one of them hung A thin, piece « 
gold, which 04 four twelve pennyweight nine rains, 

1747, A girl found a thin plate of gold rolled up 
which extended, Tad fourteen inches Fong, and aboi 2 
a quar- 
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ifference is, 


lade and the pommel; in it were | 
fix rivets, each of which was about three-fourths: of an | 


. twenty-three pennyweight ſeventeen grains. 
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a quarter broad—another of the fame kinda found 
in a ſod p as ſhe made the fire. 
1749, A plate of gold, round, and ten inches i in MW 
diameter. ere was a gold wire inlaid round the Wl © 
rim, and about three inches towards the centre there 
was gold-twiſt ſowed in and out, and, by it another Ill * 
te of four inches diameter was ff Within— i 
or the larger had a hole in the middle wherein the 8 
leſſer was s concentrically fitted, Three tubes like 1 
gooſe quills ſplit open ws 
e in the form of an 6 
equilateral triangle, of one inch and three-fourths 
each ſide. The finder ſold it to a pedlar without Wl © 
weighing for 21. 128.—And his wife found, the ſame 
year, in a ſod of turf, a piece of gold which 
eleven pennyweight ſixteen grains—a ring like aring- 
* one ounce three pennyweight twelve grains. 
REL Such another weapon as that found in 1748, 
rivets of which was a plate of gold which oO. 
= one ſide; at the end of which was a thin like 
the pommel of a ſmall ſword, with three links of a 
chain hanging outof it; all the gold together weighed 
three ounces three pennyweight eleven grains. 
A plate of gold five inches broad at one endf and 
four on the other, and almoſt fix long, beautifully 
chaſed and engraved. The goldſmith, to whom it 
was ſold, ſaid he ſuppoſed it — have been part of a 
crown. It weighed one ounce twenty pennyweight 
ſixteen grains. 
A piece of hollow gold, in form of the mucro of a a 
ſcabbard of a Tmall ſword, which weighed one ounce 
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A weapon of the ſame form of that deſcribed. in 
1748, but that the metal of this was more refined. A 
goldimith upon trial found there was gold init, Cloſe 
to the hilt on the thick part was engraved an 4 with 
ſquare, about one inch and an half Jong, inlaid wi 
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A ſmall hollow cylindrical piece of braſs, two inches w_— 
and an half long, and about three-fqurths: of an 9 
isch diameters open at one end; the other end re- 9 
eembled a finder, uſed by coopers in cleaving twigs. - oY 
, f 


a ** n er 2 A was way 
and b „but to its full capacity 

contain Amo a point. The bottom was not found, 
The cap and handle were chaſed and engtaved, and 
weighed ten ounces twelve pennyweight twenty-three 


NS! 5. arat Teen enten 
WM © Two thin leaves of gold, folded in each other like 
de hats of babies, each about three inches in diameter; 
ce crown of one of them was in the form of a cone 
and ſmooth. John Damer, Eſq; of Shroghill, gave 
for than their weight in coin, viz. one guinea and 
an half. M i [1413] eee Noe: 
A piece of gold almoſt in form of a large ſcollop 
ſhell, ; Mr. —— gave for this alſo its weight in 
coin, viz. fourteen guineas and an half. | 
Two pieces of gold, one like a man's thumb, and 
hollow, the other an oblong ſquare, about three inches 
long and one broad, both weighed three ounces, nine 
pennyweights, twenty-one. grains, and about two 
grains of gold wire. A lump of [coarſe | braſs of 
about a pound weight, which ſeemed to have remained 
in the ladle after caſting. A piece of gold two inches 
long, as thick as à child's „and that 
to have been cut off a larger piece, on the edge o an 
anvil; it weighed. one ounce ſeven grains 
Something in the form of a bow, about ſix inches 
long, of black ar gritty like a ſtons: 
on either end was a thin; plate of gold, which entire 
covered about half an inch of it, thro'-which paſſed a 
ſcrew which faſtened. the plate, and from which ap- 
pended a little gold chain. The plates and chain were 
(without being weighed) ſold for two guineas. The 
wood is in the of Mr. Dammer. 
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175 Twenty-two of the braſs fore, petty 
much as before deſeribed, ſome of which were an in 
more, and ſome much jeſs than two feet and thite I Do 
ny fourteen-inches. ont Hy 7 ng 75 e 
little crown of ſilver was lately found hear Ca- 
ſhel; the diameter of which is two and an half, and 
the height three and an half inches. It muſt; I con: MW” 
jecture, have belonged to ſome image of the Virgin, IM *. 
or rather child, either in the ca ; or ſome of the 
SITING FS 5 122 Dr TT ; 
ere is a tumulus near this town, ami hiftogks | 
nearly of the fame ſhape, and overhan 55 2 gfaſſy 
lake. "Theſe tumuli are mounds of earth thrown up; 
as ſepulehral monuments, im form of a trünetel 
cone; — — * eſume, 20. 
cording to the di the deceaſec̃ 
Such — pats, my could be raiſed only for-petfons 
of the firſt quality. And from a line in Lucan ong 
would think they were appropriated to kings: 
Et regum cineres extructo monte quieſcunt,. 
Plutarch the death of Demaratus, the Co. 
rinthian, upon 2 viſit he paid to Alexander the Great, 
fays, '*< That he had a moſt maghificent funeral; the 
whole army- raiſing him a monument of earth, fours 
ſcore cubits high; and ef a vaſt eircumference ! 
hes monuments are e 
mounts. Vet, wherever they have opened, urns 
have been found in them; a cireumſtance, which 
alone diſproves their being Daniſh. For the prac⸗ 
tive of burning the dead was diſuſed long before th 
Dunes poſſeſſed themfelves of Ireland, or rather 
ne maritime towns; for I do not find that theit dd 
minlon extended to the internal parts. «4 
Had theſe mounts been thrown: up by the Danes, 
from the odium in which, even to this day, the me- 
moty of thoſe invaders is held, the Iriſh would not 
bave' failed to demoliſh ſuch memorials of their own 
der diſgrace, 
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ans for their Kings, ſays; they 
a mount of earth for em as poſſible,” 
cial hills then muſſ be attributed w—_— 
of ay I was — 
aſcri bing — to the Danes, 
dale —— two coins of the empetots 
and Vabentinian, being found in chat f- 
OY tumulus, at New Grange, near Drogheda. 
This, though not a deciſive evidence, is certainly A 


: Wl preſumptive ane, thut theſe ſopulchre were we 
so the Danes in Iand; the rather, — 4 
12 9 —— — 
; mounts, are 10 u tro 
; A braſs. ſword was! found in a bog nem Cullen, - 
| weighs: near 
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ako " Jance:on his ddWiſki 
1 line: not far — the town, and any body will they 
225 the 1 of wr ang "OY 


our facetious —— D ani 
bad a proſpect of the wretched. i towhich 
he muſt-have ſubmitted in a 


was he with his hoſt, dab ende 
of promoting his ſon, 'who-was.an officer in the aj 
This I relate to the mutual honour of bath: parties. 
In this neighbourhood lives the deſcendant of him 
who gave the laſt and fatal ſtroke to the 
He had been a common in Cromwell's army; 
| and for this ſervice, the es mn 
a captain's double debenturr e. 
After at Tipperary, I ſoon aſcended-ahe 
' (Gnultens, and then deſcended-into. a. » called 
the Glin of the ri 
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os of hills, in hilly countries, would attend to it. 5 
Sitting now, after a very good dinner, and 
thing to obſerye of the place, 


It will not, I believe, be controverted, that the 
moſt beautiful countries are thoſe which are gently 
reried with hill and dale; equally removed from the 
roughneſs of the mountain, or the deadneſs of the flat. 
e 

they muſt be placed at a due diſtance, elſe 
SC —— — 
object to 9 
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. for in ſo doing, you relieve it from I 1 f 


ſome uniformity which creeps along a dead fat. 
On the other hand, if the (country — I. 
are, as far as in vom lies £0 reduce it nearer to a 
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: glad to fee — they green 5 
to they are, 
naked 06-4 — — ill v0 th not the 


| — food arent eite eh 
of hills, is of alh others de moſt arb "of Hoyer 
motrals the dircle is the moſt” 'Confed 

| ze ind of diſplaping your trees to the beſt 


in eſſect hide Þ ono ar; de 
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them; Wil you make an . 1 
figure and — 1 | * 
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entered: titat of Cork, and ſoon-after Michael v. ten, 
wchich is fourtemm Iriſh, > bat near eightoen/ Engl 
EINE And here, for the ftr tft 
we felt enough of that wretdhodheſs; I hat oft? f 
heard of in · Irn inns. Bot it ws. net to be PGA 
that ſuch good accommodations | [hou}d be met . 
in a croſs road, 3 from the- 


In all chis way, grounds-were generufy b. 
fertile and — gentlemany's feat; i | 
'This one was welbine andi ſituated on the bro ö 
— — | d 
f — at a plaee ld: . 

vera t ruins. a | | 
 Gaul-Bally, k e. the town of the Galle er bie, T' I 
ſouthern-ridge of the Gaultees; wat i 
— a /diſtunce- Seed a NR. I 


— erer it ths G 


th a * 
— 
— 5 ares char Set —— IT 
theyu are of forms: the: moſt bewatiful, ' fantaſtic, an 
picureſque, that can; de Fer they 6 
from little hills, till: at hength Me- ſwell into mo 
; tains, 
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above aeelivity, hade above; fhade.; 
ſome piercing the clouds in ſpiral lines, n canicalty 
acuminated, and . nnen NA 
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dons; near it is a fin 
ments of the Eaxbof Kingſon, 
that commands a noble groſpost W. Ia 
houſe is à large ball, round which, on the top, runs 4 
—— — the ſtair· caſe — and Ight, on 
the cieling of which is painted the xape 
Above the hall is — fo Ne 2 
from whence is a fine proſpect | 
tains to the N. E. i proc of the Gras ma 
con 1 n 
um x 18 E: ; County o aterfand:; ranged. | 
in 9 of the ſcenes of a vnſt theatre. Several. 
of the chambers are rs 
marbles, found on the adjacen On the K. 
e — 
is an elegant ſtudy, well furniſhed with bobla, and 
beautifie with buſts. and pain und to the Ni 
a a fne canal, lately formed, the of - whioh bang. 
1. 81 grounds, are adorned with ens. 
ſtands the park, ay wooded, and — 
„ - deer. Here are alſo other gan- 
dens, kept in fine. order; and near the /howle/ ave dhe 
the walls of a caſtle, which to a white — 
and was a fine old! building, bud deſt 
of 1641. Michael's 23 — 
ſituated on @ height, in a rich lime-fane foik Here 
is a pretty market ——— — 
is held a enge wodklg brazen) and ſome good houſes. 
At one end of the: tan is the chuck in decent W- 
pair, being a chapel of eaſe to Brigowhe, now in runs, 
which, 4 may believe Calgin, / was--an. ancient 
heprliks "Ihe — 4 W 
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they were built of large blocks of a 


ped —— of the earth into the well. A 


when I went to the ſpot, I found + bes lime- 
| —— or Hemlock - Dropwort, which I 
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brought hither a great way pains hr 1 
have obſerved, that moſt of ee 
built of this ſtone: Here were the remains of one 
of the round towers, which ſtood thirty yards from 
the ſouth weſt angle of the church, and fell down in the 
memory of ſeveral e. A reli was kept here, call. 
ed Baculus Fi i. e. St. Finachan's Rar; on 
which the adjacent country people uſed to ſwear, and 
to which ſaint this building is attributed ; his feſtival 
is kept here on the 25th of November. 

. Bri is a mile caſt of Michael!'s-town.' Nur 
the latter place is a good chalybeat ſpaw, now 


mentioned a water near Rs, 
town, —— the quality of orſes; 


ſtone ſpring, and that the place abounded with the Ci. 


ve this purging quality to the water, A 
mile fo ſouth of Michael's-town, on a hill, ſtands the 
caſtle of Cahirdriny, i. e. Fort Proſpect, built by the 
Roches, at preſent is the eſtate of Arthur 
Eſq; whoſe anceſtor, Sir Arthur Hyde, lived an this 
in which he was often attac "by the Iriſh, 
It commands a very extenſive proſpect, and is alſo 
ſeen. from part of the adjacent country; and a 
mile weſt of Michael? 's-town, is the caſtle of Cari- 
the Condons.” © 

From Michae]'s-town the country becomes 
ably dreary” for ſeven or eight 
part of it is an unvaried waſte, a 
or dale, bog or mountain, arable or paſture; for th 
high, it is level; and though black, it is 


— "og eee plough, and too barren for 


We ed to Pharabry, three miles do the wel, 
. e e built I e 


hill 
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has performed ſeveral micaculous cure 
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ſide of the Blackwater,is Bally-macal 
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teſtant ſchool; and a parſonage prettily ſituated. From 


hence the river Funcheon accompanied us thtee mules 


ſouth-eaſt to Glanworth, leaving the ruined ccatlle of 


_ Glanworth is ſituated 6wo milesnorthof the Black - 
water on the Funcheon river, formerly a corporation, 


now a decayed village. Here was an abbey, of hic 


the nave of the church, with a low ſteeple, remain. 

Near this abbey, on the verge of the Funcheomri- 
ver, is a-fine ſpring, bubbling out ofa limeſtone rock, 
of limpid water, held in great-eſteem, as un holy well, 
by the ſuperſtitious Iriſh; jt is dedicatad to St. Do- 


minick, and viſited on his feſtival. Over the well, is 


a large old tree; on the boughs of which, an infinite 


number of rags, of all colours, are tied, as memorials 


of their devotion to this water, which, * 

. — 
the magnificent ruins of a ſumptuous caſtle, which 
conſiſted of ſeveral buildings, and a large high tower, 
all ſtrongly erected on arched yaults, and built of very 
maſſy ſtones. Our modern buildings may | boaſt of 
regular columns of Greek and Roman architecture; 
but ta raiſe ſuch ponderous ſtructures as theſe, would, 
in the preſent age, require an infinite. expence. | This 
eaſtle is,environed with a {trong wall, flanked with 


turrets; near it is a ſtone bridge over the Funche- 


On p 


From Glanworth we proceeded: ſouth, leaving 


Hag's Bed or Labacally, noticed in Journey TH. an 


the left, and John's Town, a ſmall village on the ſame 


ſide of the road, and vifited Creg- caſtle on the Blac 


water, near which * handſome houſe and good im 


kinds thrive better than in this — ; an the oppoſite 
llen,a gaod houſe, 
on the eaſt of ä a mile is Fermoy, abeady 


viſited 


e ſome fine paintings; to the 
weſt of Which place is Ballyphilip, another d ö 
caſtle. There are few ſoils where apples of various 


\ . 
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wiſited in the third Journey. About half a mile to the 
welt of Bally-maca — on the banks of the Black-- 
water, is Bally-hooly-caſtle and Wood, formetly a 
foreſt of great extent on the Nagle mountains, which 
range on the ſouth ſide of the Blackwater river. 
Here we again crofled that river to Rinny-caſtle, now 
in ruins, formerly part of the poet Spenſer's eſtates 
and half a mile further north, on the eaſt ſide of the 
Awbeg river, is Kilcumber, a good hauſe and exten- 
five plantations. of ſpruce fir. From thence we pro- 
.ceeded up the eaſt ſide of the Awbeg to Daniel's- 
town, and Ballyvoher, two good houſes, and cont 
nuing the ſame route, paſſing Doneraile on the op- 
poſite fide of the river, and viſited Old Court about 
one mile north-weſt from thence, and another mile 
north brought us to Kilcoleman, a ruined caſtle 
of the old earls of Deſmond, but more celebrated 
for having been the reſidence of the immortal Spenſer, 
where he compoſed his divine poem of the Fairy 
Queen; a work that is ſo deſervedly admired, and 
had ſuch an extraordinary effect upon the great fir 
Philip Sidney, thaf I cannot help repeating a parti- 
cular inftance of it. When fir Philip read a few 
ſtanzas of the gth canto, which was ſent him by the 
author, he was ſo tranſported with the diſcovery of 
ſo uncommon a genius, that, turning to his ſteward, 
he ordered him to give the perſon that brought it fifty 
pounds ; but upon reading the next ſtanza, he order- 
ed the money to be doubled ; and; upon reading ano- 
ther ſtanza, increaſed his bounty to two. hundred 
pounds; adding prithee be expeditious, or I ſhall 
give him my whole eſtate.” a 6-4 ed 
When we arrived there my mind was filled with an 
awful pleaſure : that mountain, this river, thoſe fields 
and meadows, and that town and bridge of Mallow, 
which were once familiar to his ſight, ſeemed dignifed 
to mine. But, upon enquiry, I found this eſtate of 
Kilcoleman, (which name it bears) is now NOTE 
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in the family, but through the imprudence (and per- 

haps riot) of the grandſon, fell into the hands of 'ano- 

ther, I own, it grieves me much, that what had been 
acquired by the wit of the anceſtor, ſhould be loſt by 

the folly of the deſcendant.. But this is no new thing, 

we have too many daily inſtances to prove this vice pre- 
valent. The caſtle is nowalmoſt level with the ground, 

and was ſituated on the north fide of a fine lake, 

in the midſt of a vaſt plain, terminated to the aſt 

by the county of Waterford-mountains; Ballyhowra 

hills to the north, or, as Spenſer terms them, the 
mountains of Mole; Nagle-mountains to the ſouth, 

and the mountains of Kerry to the weſt. It command> 

ed a view of above half the breadth of Ireland, and 

muſt have been, when the adjacent "uplands - were 
wooded, a moſt pleaſant and romantic fituation; from 
whence, no doubt, Spenſer drew ſeveral parts of the 

ſcenery of his poem. The Guardian pays a noble 
compliment to the memory of this poet, when he 

ſays, the generation of paſtoral writers are very long 
lived, there having been (ſays he) but four deſcents 

in above 2000 years. Theocritus, who left his do- 

minion to Virgil, Virgil bequeathed his to his fon 
Spenſer, who was ſucceeded by his eldeſt born Philips. 

While he lived in Ireland, he contracted a friendſhip 

with fir Walter Raleigh, who was then a captain in 

this country, under the lord Grey, and had a large 

ſhare of queen Elizabeth's bounty, out of De ond's 
forfeited eſtate, as well as our poet. The poem Fall. 
Colin Clout's come Home again, in which fir Wal 
is deſeribed, under the name of the Shepherd of ” | 
Ocean, is a 3 memorial of *this friendſhip, 
which took its riſe a likeneſs of taſte in the polite 


arts; and is thus agreeably deſcribed by him after the | '-| - | 


paſtoral manner: 


nm I fate; 28 Wis my trade, 


Under the foot of Mole, that mountain hore; lf * 
1 4 9 7 5 E enn EK cep- 
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EK öeeping my ſheep amongſt the cooly ſhade 
. Of the green alders, by dne Malls 2 e, Vit 
There a ſtrange ſhepherd chauhe'd to find me out 
WMhether allured with my pipe's Weide, „ 

* Whole pleaſing ſound yfhrilled far about; 

Or thither led by chance, I know not right: 
Whem when I aſked, from what place he came? 
And how he hight, himſelf he did ycleep, '' 

The Shepherd of the Ocean by name? 

And ſaid he came far from the main-ſea deep. 


The Mulla, noted for excellent trouts, and fine 
gels; alſo ſalmon, and ſome carp, perch, and tench, 
is the river Awbeg, which runs not far from Kilcole- 
man, and waſhes Buttevant, Doneraile, Caſtle- 
town-Roch, &c. falling into the Blackwater, near 
Bridge-town. To which ſtream, and to the 
thoſe lines of Mr. Pope may juſtly be applied: 


O early loſt, what tears the river fhed ! 
is drooping ſwans on ev'ry note expire, 
And on his willows hung each muſe's lyre. 


—Sppenſer alfo celebrates the Mulla in his poem on 
Mutability, and his barony of Fermoy or Armoy, 

under the name of Armilla, 75 1128 
From Kilcoleman we turn about one mile and 2 
half to the weſt, and arrived at Buttevant, called in 
the eccleſiaſtical books Bothon, by the Irifh and Spen- 
. fer Kilnemullagh, formerly an ancient corpora- 
tion. There are ſtill to be ſeen the remains of a 
wall, that ſurrounded the town; and they alſo ſhew 
the traces of an outward wall, which encloſed the 
other, and took up a conſiderable circuit of ground. 
In this place are the remains of a ſumptuous ruin of 
the ancient abbey of friars minors, founded by David 
de Barry, in the reign of king Edward I. who lies 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
buried therein; he was lord juſtice of Ireland, and 
bis tomb ſtill remains in the choir, oppoſite the great | 
altar. The walls of the choir, with-the nave hy "4 
church, 
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church, and ſeveral other buildings, remain entire; 
alſo the ſteeple, which is an high ſquare tower, erected 
on a fine Gothic arch; to the ſouthy is St. Mary's 
chapel, in which are ſeveral tombs, of the ancient 
Iriſh families, viz. the Barrys, the Magners, Fitz- 
Geralds,, Prendergaſts, O 3 3 
Meads, Dowlings, and Healys. In this chapel are 
the remains of an altar, and two others, in the nave 
of the church on each fide; of the chair; in which 
are other tombs of the Barrys, Nagles, Lombar 
and Supples; alſa one of a later date, of Mr. Richard 
Morgan, who died October 15, 1748, in the 107th: 
year of his age: This man lived 1 — ſeventy years 
at Caſtle-pooky, near. Doneraile; he had been clerk _ 
of the crown. and pgace for this county, in 5 | 


James's; time.; he never eat ſalt with his meat, and. di 
with, ng other complaint than the mers effect of old 
age. Beſides the ahove · mentiqued tombs, there are 
others of the Coghlans, Mac-Aulifts, and O-Kiefs. 
About twelve years agg, as they were making a grare, 
the body of a woman was diſcovered, who had been 
buried here twenty years before, quite whole and en- 
tire; ſhe died af, the. ſmall-pox. The ſkin appeared + 
hard, dry, and very ſtiff, of a dark brown colour; ſhe -. 
was interred, in a dry vault, between two lime walls, 
through which the wind and air had a free paſſage y , 
which, probably, contributed to parch ug the bodys F 
and keep. it ſo long from corruption. r 
On the north weſt fide of the abbey ſtands a ruin 
ed tower, ſaid to haye, been, erected by an carl of Neſs. - 
mond, who retired here; they call it Cullen. an 
each hand of the welt entrance of the, abbey, are tw 
huge piles of ſkulls, which, ſome ſay, were brought 
hither after the battleof Knacningſs, which was fought F 
but five. miles from hence. Near this abbey ſtandg 
a part of another ruin, ſaid to, have been a nupnery,. 
dedicated to St, Owen; or, according to others, to, 
St. Jahn Baptiſt. N Buttevant, according * 
| 3 * 
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tradition, takes its riſe from a word given in battle, 
fougL.t near this place, by David de Barry, who' here 
overthrew the Mac-Cartys, and cried gut, “ Boutez 
en evant,“ i. e.“ puſh forward,” which is the preſent 
motto of the Barrymore family, who take title of 
viſcount from this place. In this town is 'a free 
{chool kept in a caſtle, built here by the Lombards, 
Lo the eaſt of the town ſtand the ruins of the lord 
Barry's caſtle, boldly and ſtrongly ereted;'on a'rock 
over the river Awbeg; the inſide of this *buildi 
forms an octagon, and was no inconſiderable fortreſg, 
before the preſent art of beſieging places was invent- 
ed. Within the court is now a good modern houſe, 
Somewhat more to the eaſt ſtands the church, which 
is a modern ſtructure; but the antient remains of two 
churches, one dedicated to St. Bridget, and the other 
to the Virgin Mary, are ſtill viſible in the ſame church - 
yard. This old town ſeems formerly to have been 
an affemblage of church and religious houſes, which 
being diſſolved, conſequently went with them to 
ruin, The new turnpike road 'from Cork to Lime- 
rick runs through it. The ſituation of it is ſine, but 
the accommodations for travellers are as bad as can 


be met with. 5 
The habitations of the people are a collection of 
the vileſt cribs, raiſed of dry ſtones, not ſix feet high, 
. interſperſed with the antique towers of battered caſ- 
tles, and, auguſt remains of ruined monaſteries, where 
fine paintings in freſco are yet viſible on the walls, 
highly pl to thoſe who have any taſte for the 
Spenſer tells me, that Buttevant was demoliſhed in 
the reign of Edward IV. by Murrough O'Brien, who 
breaking forth from Thomond, at the head of the 
difcontented Iriſh, like a ſudden tempeſt, over-ran, 
and laid waſte Connaught, Munſter, and Leitſter; 
whilſt O' Neil was doing the like in Ulſter. He bon 
treated himſelf king, and was called king of _—_ 
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land, as Bruce of Scotland had done in the reign of 
Edward II. by. | SE OSS 
From Buttevant we . proceeded about five miles 
north to Charleville, the principal place in the ba- 
rony of Orrery and Kilmore, ſituate on the moſt 
northern extremity of the county of Cork and the 
borders of Limerick. It was formerly called Rath- 
gogan, but was made a corporation at the expence and 
encouragement of Roger, the firſt earl of. Qrrery, 
lord preſident of Munſter ; who here kept his pre- 
ſidential court, and adorned this town with a magoi- 
ficent houſe, built in 1661; to which he added no- 
ble gardens, and a fine park. This houſe was burnt 
down, in the year 1690. In this town the ſame 
earl; of Orrery endowed a celebrated free-{chool, who, 
although he had greavoffices and a; plentiful eſtate, 
yet his ſoul ſeemed much larger than his fortune: 
the ſame nobleman procured the erection of one of 
the charter ſchools near this town, which is properly 
provided with neceflaries... | : — JT 


In this town is a decent pariſh church, erected by 
the lord Orrery before- mentioned, and _a'gpod: horſe- 
barrackgon that part of the town which ſtands in the 
county of. Limerick; it is a conſiderable ugh-fare 
from Cork to Limerick, and is very well watered; but 
there being no turf near the place firing is dear. 

The lands round Charleville are moſtly under ſtock 
for butter and beef, with very little corn; the poorer” 
inhabitants living on potatoes and milk, They manure 
moſtly with lime; the foil. being a light brown earth, 
lying deep, on 4 lime-ſtone bottom. 

Near this town formerly were plantations of all kind 
of fruit and -trees, ſold here at eaſy rates, and 


ſent into other parts of the kingdom, fit for eydet plan TY 


tations, Broghill-caſtle, which js ſituated about a mile 
ſouth-weſt of it, was formerly belonging to the 
Fitzgeralds. About two miles ſouth of Charleville 
is Caftle-dod, which alſo 1 to that family, 0 
11 4 only 
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only a modern built good houſe. The caſtle of Kil- 
bolane, about four miles ſouth-weſt of Broghill, be. 
longed to the earls of Deſmond ; but it is ſaid to have 
been built ſoon after the coming over of Strongbow, by 
the Cogans; it is now a good houſe and improvement; 
and not far from it is the pariſh church of Kilbolane, 
in good repair. Caſtle Iſhin, about a mile ſouth welt 
of the former, was another ſeat of the Fitzgeralds, 
2 is ſituated on the extremity of the county of 
ä | r 
About a mile ſouth-weſt from Charleville is Ringfort 

a gobd houſe and 1 which we paſſed in out 
return to Doneraile. A mile more to the ſouth is 
Mill-town, a well planted improvement with a hand- 
ſome canal. On this place formerly ftood a firong 
caſtle, burnt dy the beſiegers in 1641. Thenoe we 
proceeded: to Toommore, now Gibbon's-grovez the 
houſe and plantation of Mr. Gibbon, three miles 
fouth of Charleville, famous far a celebrated oyder 
apple, called the Toonmore- apple. Some years ago 
there was diſcovered, near this place, in the centre 
of a large ſtone, the rowel of a ſpur, which is ſtill 
kept, as a'great curioſity, by Mr. Gidbon, and which 
is an ẽvident proof of the growth of ſtones. Net tar 
hence is Cooline, ſeated on a riſing ground, and beau+- 
tified with fine plantations. | | * 4 4018 
Five miles ſouth of Charleville, is Annagh, a pretty 
thriving village: This place, and a large tract of the 
adjacent lands, were, at a very great expence, re- 
elaimed from ef and dangerous moraſs, now pleaſe 
antly planted and well improved ; large drains and 
canals being cut through the morafs, which empty 
themfelves into a branch of the river Awbeg. Her 
ſtood a ſtrong caſtle, that, in the wars of 1641, was 
for four years garriſoned, at the expence-of fir Philip 
Perceval, bart. and, by its ſituation in the midſt of 
a bog, was deemed impregnable ; but it was at laſt 
taken, anno 1645, by treachery, and the whole guts 
| riſon 
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riſon put to the ſword, in cold blood, by order of the ' 
lord Caſtlecannet, who then commanded the Trith 
army, conſiſting of 5000 horſe and foot; and who 
was a very inveterate enemy to ſir Philip Perceval, 
becauſe he had refuſed to give him his daughter in 
a", before the war. is caſtle was demoliſhed 
by the late earl of Egmant, who drained the ground, 
built the village of Anp2gh, and eſtabliſhed the linen 
mu Winds. Through this moraſs the road. 
runs from Chureh-town to Charleville, which, from. 
the deepneſs of the ſoil, is in winter: extremely bad. 
As lime- ſtane abounds in all parts of this country,. 
tillage might be carried on at an ineonſiderable ex- 
pence, the ſoil being naturally very rich; on the con- 
trary, one ſees a corn here, but herds of black 
cattle, and ſheep, every where; fo great is the en- 
couragement for beef and butter, in the markets of 
Cork and Limerick,. and fo ſmall is that for corn; 
yet there are large quantities of wheat yearly imported 
into the city of Cork, which. is one of the moſt plen- 
tiful places in the kingdom. 1.8367, | 
_ Church-town. is a ſmall village prevtily planted}; in: 
it are the ruins of the old church called Brukenny.. 
In the ninth of queen Anne, an act of pafliunent 
was obtained, by the late earl of Egmont, for re-- 
moving the feite of this church. The new church is 
2 good building, in form of a eroſs, the chancel is 
paved with black and white marble, the pradues of 
this country; in this ehancet is a Vault, he ſeveral” 
of the hgule of Egmont are intedl. 
Burton, near Church- town, Was formerly'a noble. 
ſeat of the Ar family, burned down in. the late 
wars, by the ſame party of king James's ſoroes who» 
burned Charleville.: The plantations and improvcy- - 
ments are very beautiful and extenſive.. Here are large 
orchards and. a noble park. The walls of the — 
ſtill remain, which ſnew it to have been à lafge elegant 
building, moſtly of hewn ſtone. From Burton to the 
| L 5 2%. © AW 
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"Here was formerly a caſtle, built by th 
Enturies ago; in the wars of 1641,.it was fortified: 
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ne pariſh church, there is an avenue, well p hinted. 


The manor of Burton is very Jarge ; the ſoil in this 
neighbourhood' is exceeding good LLC a light Joamy 
earth, conſiderably deep, over a lime-ſtone dttom.. 
Near Burton is 2 the houſe of which is now 
taken down, It was finely ſituated - with. a, good 
park, well-ſtocked with deer. 
The country for ſome miles is plapted with aſh, 
elm, oak, and large quantities of fir, which Jaſt 
no timber tree, in the winter ſeaſon,. affords: more 
beauty to a landſeape. Round Egmont, the ſoil is 
a. grey clay, reſembling marle; but. it does not fer- 
ment with acids, and yet the rocks are all good lime- 
ſtone. Walſh's-town, a mile north-caſt o Burton, 
is a good houſe, round which are r plantations ;. 
the Barrys, ſeveral 
and garriſoned ;: but-was taken. by the Iriſh in 1645. 
with the reſt of his caſtles, „ N eaſterly, on 
the river Awbeg, is Ballinguile, a. good houſe, with 
large orchards, and numerous plantations ; this houſe 


was built on the foundation of an ancient caſtle of 
75 Stapletons, erected ſoon after, the reign of xing 
From thence we paſſed again through that part of 
Buttevant on the weſt fide of the river. Awbeg, which. 
river has accompanied us ſome ay. on the left hand, 
to Ballybeg, which is but a ſmal 


walk from Butte- 
vant, Here was a-menaſtery founded in 1237. Some 


-part of the building, particularly: the ſteeple, which. 
-was a ſtrogg ſtructure, and the. eaſt window of the 
chancel], Fave out-liyed the injuries of time. By the 
holes which remain in the- vaulted roof of the ſteeple,. 
there were here a chime of hells. The traces of the 
foundation, and an high tower, detached. a conſider- 
able way to the ſouth-weſt, once a part of this fabrick, 


ſhew it to have been a very large and magnificent 
ſtructure. | ', 12 e 
Then 
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Then did religion in a lazy cell. 
In empty, airy contemplations dwell, _  _ ' 
And like the block unmoyed Jay, but ours 
As much too active, like the ſtork deyours;_ | 
Who ſees thoſe diſmal heaps, but would demand 
What barbarous invader ſack'd the land ? 

4” Cooper's Hill. 


One would, indeed, imagine, that if theſe abbeys 
had been converted into pariſh churches, and ſome 
part of the buildings appropriated to the Tapper and 
maintenance of the poor, it might have had a much 
better appearance than ſo many ruins, which; one 
cannot look upon without pitying their fate. 

Near Ballybeg is. an handſome houſe and improve- 
ment, called Springfield; at the back of, the houſe 
is a riſing hill, crowned by a beautiful grove of fir. 
The lands from hence to Daneratle are hilly, with a 
ſhallow clayey.ſoil, and lime-ſtone, bottom. 
Five miles welt of Buttevant, ſtand the ruins of 
the caſtle of .Liſcaroll; near which, on the third of: 
September, 1642, was fought a battle between. the 
Engliſh, commanded by the lord Inchiquin, and the 
Irith, under the lord Mountgarret and other generals, 
where was flain the valiant Lewis lord viſcount Ki- 
nalmeaky, governor of Bandon, and ſon. to the firſt 
earl \of +4 But the victory fell. to the ng 7 
with the ſlaughter of. 1500, of their enemies. This 


battle was fought to the weſt of the caſtle, in which © 
fir Philip Perceval kept a garriſon for ſeveral. years, - 


at his own expencf, and raiſed many out-works about 
it, in the modern, ſtile of- fortiſieation. In Auguſt, 
1642, it was beſieged by a regular army, conlfing 
of 7000 Iriſh, who, after a very gallant xeſiſtance 
thirteen days, was obliged to ſurtender. The day fol- 
lowing, lord Inchiquin coming up with+.the-Engliſh. 
army, defeated the Iriſh che Trith again beſieged it, 
anno 1646, with an army of 5800 foot and 500 horſe, . 
n OS 
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commanded by the earl of Caſtlehaven, who then 


took moſt of the ſtrong holds in this country ; lord 


Inchiquin, for want of fupplies, being then obliged te 
ſtand upon the defenſive. The news of Cattltha- 
ven's ſucceſs had ſuch an effect, that this caftle, which 
had been before fo well defended, ſurrendered without 
firing a ſhot, though then in the beſt poſture of de- 
fence, and commanded.by the. ſame officer, one cap- 
tain Raymond, who had defended it ſo gallantly during 
the former ſiege, and who, for his cowardice o 
© treachery, was condemned to be ſhot, together wit 

another fteward of fir Philip Perceval's; but, by his. 
indulgence, they were pardoned/ This caſtle is a pa- 
rallelogram, or oblong ſquare, of 120 by 240 7 it 
was flanked by fix great towers, two ſquaze, and four 
round; the gateway, which faced the ſouth, was de- 
fended by a ſtrong caſtle, from which, on either hand, 
were the apartments; the walls were thirty feet. high. 
This Caſtle is faid to haue been. built by king John. 
It was 'recoverg&. from the Triſh in 1650, when. a. 
dreach made is ſtill viſible, near the ſouth weft tower 3. 
and it has ever fince remained in a ruinous condition. 


This caſtle has effectually ſuffered from the loyaRty of 


its inhabitants; the ruins of its ſeveral. turrets, and: 
other works, afford the imagination a more ple; ng 
idea, than the moſt magnificent. ſtructure could; wel 


* . 


do; as one lobks on the wounds of a veteran with 
more veneration, thin the moſt exact proportion of 


a regular beauty; and as theſe ruins call to mind the 


devaſtation cauſed by our inteſtine troubles, the hiſtory 
of thoſe particular places is naturally ſought after, In 
a fiel, fouth of Liſcaroll, is a deep hole, which, the: 
_ gountry people aſſured me, could not be fathomed; I. 
rew ſome. ſtoneg down it, which J heard diſtinctly 


for about fifteen ſeconds, before they reached the 


water, in which I heard them plunge; this place 
they tall. Kate's-hole.. There are alſo ſeveral ſub- 
tetraneous paſſages near the caſtle, in a limeſtone 
n ground. 
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ground. The lands hereabouts are all paſture; the- 


ſoil is a yellow clay, intermixed with a grey earth, in 
ſome places deeper than others 
To the north weft of Liſcaroll;. is Altamira, an 
elegant ſeat and neat houſe with pretty improvements, 
which commands an, extenſive proſpett. to the ęaſt. 
At a place called Kilabrahar, i. e. che church of the 
brotherhood, was a ruined monaſtery, but of what 
order is unbertain; it ſtood between Church-toyn 
and Liſcafoll.. A. mile weſt of Buttevant, is Dun- 
barry, 2 good houſe and plantation on the Awbeg, ri- 
yer. At Liſgtiffin, on the.carl of Egmont's 
two miles welt of Buttevant, er cryſtals have 
been found of the Kerry-ſtone kind... 
' 'Having left 1 Springfield, we turned to 
che left, with the river Aubeg accompanying us on the 
ſame hand, and at about two ale and. a half arrived 
at Doneraile, about three miles eaſt of 4 


one of the moſt pleaſant and beautiful villages in 
kingdom; it is almoſt ſurrounded with groves of lofty: 
fir, which, flouriſhing all ſeaſons of the year, render 
it always agreeable; but this place is indebted for the 
greatelt part of its apr} the fine houſe, and exten- 
ſive improvements, of Hayes St. Leger, Ef ſituated 
on a riſing ground, at the ſouth-eaſt end of the ton, 
facing the river Awbeg,. which. is formed into a fine 
caſcade with. reſervoirs. In the front court, an 2\pe-- 
deſtal, ſtands the ſtatue of a gladiator, with.othe 12 
figures. The out- offices are and regular built; 
the gardens well laid out, and ef a very: erable 
extent; in them is a wilderneſs and lab N ag 
wards the foot of the gardens is a canal, * bw | \ 
long, and 140 broad, well ſtocked with fiſh.; the waten 
is conſtantly ſupplied by a large wheel, that cafisup a. 
part of the river Awbeg into a reſervoir, which is con- 
veyed, under ground, into the canal, and returns back, 
over a caſcade, into the road. On the other ſide of the 
riyer ate pleaſant lawyns, and an extenſive n _ 
ꝑlante 
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planted and encloſed ; and to the eaſt of the houſe is 
fine (decoy. Near the bridge, to the welt end of Do- 
neralle, the river is broad and deep, being 
in a fine baſon for ſupplying the A . by it, 
as it paſſes the above improvements ; and it is. adorned 
with iſlands, planted with groves 01 fir, Wen add an 
inexpreſſible beauty to this place. 
At this end of the town ſtands ayery np pariſh 
church, with a pretty ſtteple, embelliſhed with a ſpire,. 
1 ball, and weathef-cock. On a ee. 
ver the Eat door, is this inſeription: 
This church was firſt built by the right von. fr 
William St. Leger, then lord prefi ident of N 
- anno dom. 1633; and afterwards was rebuilt by the 
em honourable Arthur lord viſcount Doveraile, Ann. 
m. 266 
This church i l inſome, and very neatlj y pewedi 
To the northseaſt ftarids a ſmall grove; Ad near it. 
are the ruins of the caſtle where the ahbve - mentioned 
fir William St. Leger kept his preſidency court, and: 
lad a fine houſe, 11 noble park adjoining; but the. 
houfe was burned down' by the Iriſh, ann. 1045, 
On the remains of the caſtle, .a barrack is N 
for an horſe troop. This place being a boroiigh,, 
'has the privilege of returning two members to per 
2 
In this place is a charity ſchool, for 10 boys, Which 
is ſupported by a bequeſt of the late lord Doneralle. 
There was formerly a good pottery of White ware 
in this town, the clay ſeeming to be very good; for 
from the ſpecimen. I ſaw, it appeared not unlike that. 
of Carlingford, being a bluiſh ſtiff clay... There are, 
* round the town, ſeveral quarries. of beautiful Variegated | 
marbles. 
About a mile eaſt of Doneraile is Caftle-Saffton, . 
ſo called from the large quantities of that plant for- 
2558 growing there; adjoining is a well built houſe, . 
agrecably ſituated on. the banks of the river, . , 4 
ru 
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Þrms ſeveral pleaſant. caſcades in view of the houſe; 
which has a regular front of grey marble; The caſtle 
was boldly erected on the banks i Ab; 
In the houſe is an het phe. painting, well executed, 
of the poet Spenſer.; al ture of the taking 
down fan the crofs,. and e of: the holy family; 
and ſeveral rooms in this houſe are handſomely ſtuc- 
coed by the Franchinis,, Italfans. On the other fide. 
of the fiwer is a pleaſant park. 
On the lands of Drumdeer near Dbnieri 1190 
red and grey marble | Vpon ſinking -of this. 
quarry, there was. Vibe were a chink in the 
earth, Jeadt to a 2— paſſage, not un- 
common in. limeſtone” ſoils, by which the adjacent 
grounds were drained of ble beg quantities of- water, 
that before were unprofitable bog and mountain, for 
the greateſt part of the year. "Ree i is alſo reclaimed 
a large tract. of bog, on the ſide of the river, which. 
is now a rich and va uable piece of ground. 
About a mile below Caſtle Saffron, on the Awbeg,, 
is the ruineck caſtle of Ballynemony, once belonging 
to the Nagles; Over. down the river is Walls-town, 
a large building; and near it. is the houſe - of Mr. 
Ad Ruddock, with ſome plantations. As the 
river winds” towards the ſouth; Ball ybemio, with : 
good improvements, ſtands on the north Ade; 105 this 
houſe, as they were digging the foundation of 
ſeveral large gigantio Human bones, and, in "wt wr ie 
a great ſkull, were diſcovered; but by the negligence | 
and incariofit of the workmenz. they were . 
into the rubbi d not preſerved; © | 
From hence 12 river Finds ſoutherly, . through 4 
deep romantic glin, towards Caftletown Noche. 
The caſtle is built on a rock, over the robe clay from 


whence there is a 4 wh cut down to the river. Op- 
polite to it is a field, which. 8 the Camp field; 
from whence a bai by a party of the 


parliament forces, ſs againſt the caſtle, which 
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was then defended by the lady of lord Roche for ſe. 


veral days, in a gallant manner: this lord\refuſed a 
compoinien for. his eſtate from Oliver Cronawel! 
Caſtletown is but an inconſiderable village, and jp it 
ſtands the pariſh church. | Men © 
About one mile lower down the Abeg, where it 
empties itſelf into the Blackwater, we arrived at Bridge- 
town, where are the ruins of an abbey, built in 1314, 
oppoſite the great altar of which are the remains 
of the tomb of the founder, Alexander Fitz-hygh 
Roche. It was moſt pleaſantly ſituated, at the v 
confluence of the two rivers, which glide through'a 
deep rocky glin, oppoſite to the building. - Here was 
formerly a bridge over both rivers, * From thence we 
proceeded to the weſtward, on the banks of the (1x wif 
water, in ſight of Carrignaconny, and Ballymgcboy, 
two good ' ſeats on the ſouth ſide of the ſame river; 
and further off. the Nagle mountains, at about a mile 
and a half from Bridgetown, is the ruined church of 
Monanimy, with à large chancel. - Adjacent to it is 
a. caſtle, that, in former times, was 2 preceptory be- 
longing to the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem; 
round the caſtle are traces of very large build 
the whole auguſtly ſituated on an high bank,, or the 
| Blackwater, As there is no other mention of this 
houſe, than in the king's quit-rent books, the Sund 
and time of the foundation. is uncertain. On the 
oppoſite fide of the river are large rocks of: limeſtone, 
wherein are ſeveral. ſubterraneous caverns... _ 
A little beyond Monanimy is Ballygriffin,, à pretty 
Sate ent hou, Bk Rendies > 
Carig » 2 good houſe,. boldly ſituated on 2: 
high rock aver the river, about a mile to- the north of 
which is Caſtle-Kiſſin, a good ſeat, two. miles to the 
weſt of which is the Caſtle of Cahirdowgan, both of 
which formerly belonged to the Roches,. "The lands 
in this tract are but indifferent, notwithſtanding it is 
All. a limeſtone bottom; the fields are full of low 1 


* 
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om Caſtle Cahirdowgan we 5 Add 
ſouth about three miles, and arrived at Mallow. This 
town was once reckoned to be the beſt village in Ire- 
land, and though not incorporated till anno 1688, it 
has the privilege of ſending two burgeſſes to parlia- 
ment. It is p exſantly ſituated: on the north bank of 
the — „ over en th there is —— 
bridge, wher it is a great far. 
Not far — caſtle is 4 fine ſpring, of a mode 
rately tepid water, 2 the bottom of 
a great limeſtone rock, and 1 the neareſt, 
in all. its qualities, to the Hot Well waters of Briſtol, 
o & 
Here is generally a reſort of good company du 
the ſummer — both for ae 
nefit of drinking the waters. Near the ſpaw there 
are pleaſant — agreeably — and: on each 
ſide are canals and caſcades, for the amuſement and 
exerciſe of the company, Who have tnuſic on theſe 
walks. There is allo 2 l. a long room, where affemblies 
are held far danci * ＋ „Ke. 3 to 
the well, is a kin of grotto. 
two caſtles one on the _ fide —— 2 
the Short Caſtle; and n 


1 of 
Been ple 2 


4 eſmond, which was 
1641. 

The town being well ſituated, the co 
ar and the hag naps wager it | 
ed, the name of the Iriſn Baths, 
Here is a 2 built church, alſo a market. houſes, and. 
2 of: h Nee 

In s near Mallow are, Anabell, to 
te. N. of the town; and Quarter-tomn, with: 
good plantations on the ſouth ſide of 2 | 
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At Carrigoon, near Mallow, was a - garfiſon- for 
king James, in the late wars, the Blackwater being 
the boundatyof the Engliſh and Iriſh quarters. On the 
Oppoſite fide of the river is Ballygarret, a good houſe; 
and ſomewhat further eaſt is Rockforreſt, a pleaſant 
ſeat, on an elevated ſttuation, commanding an exten- 
five proſpect of the country, and river, in front, and 
Bearforeſt to the ſouth. . _ c 24: 2p 

Mount-north, within three miles of Mallow, is 
an elegant ſeat; the houſe is a ſquare building, with 
two wings; there are fine plantations to the north of 


aſh, oak, and fir, with large groves, beautiful avenues, 


and pleaſant gardens; fronting the houſe is a noble 
canal, well ſtocked with:fiſh. The adjacent domain 
is alſo finely planted, and well laid out, into beautiful 
meadows and paſture grounds. North eaſt of this 
place is Drumdowne, a ruined caſtle of the Barrys. 
: From this part of the countrx, on both ſides the 
river Blackwater, down to Liſmare, there are ſeveral 
pleaſant ſeats, and large plantations of cyder fruit; 
and from them 22 prohts ariſe to the in- 
duſtrious planter,. N ee enn 
From Mallow, up the Blackwater, to the weſt- 
ward, the, ſhores are compoſed, of limeſtone , pebbles, 
black flint, red marble, and ſome iton tone ;. in heavy 
rains the river overflows great tracts of land which 
are moſtly laid out for meadows, and produce abun- 
nr ano tie gonadal 

A road goes from Mallow to Cork, which is diſtant 
only thirteen miles, but it abounds with little natural 
or artificial decoration, except in the neighhourhodd 
of a poor village, called Town-michell, where the 
ruins of: the ſpacious: abbey, of Mourne in, a valley, 
and of a proud little caſtle an the brow oſ a bill, are 
ill to be ſeen. There ſome venerable oaks ſtretch 
their long arms acroſs the road, and from thence wind 
down a romantic glin, in view of a new houſe of 2 
good appearance. 


* 
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From Mallow we made an-excurſion north-weſt, _ 
leaving mount North, already mentioned, on our left 
hand, and proceeded one mile further to Ball yelough, 
a pretty village. A caſtle was built here, the remains 
of which are ſtill to be ſeen, built by the Barrys. A 
few years ſince a chalybeate ſpaw near this place was 
in good repute, but it is now neglected, and over- 
flown by a neighbouring brock. About a mile fur- 
ther is Bloſſom- fort, a good houſe with improve 
went, COLE ie. a lia; aud. 14422644 drt 

About à mile more weſt, is the baſtſe of Loghort, 
built in king n This caſtle remained, 
for many years, a melancholy proof of the devaſtation 
of the civil wars; but it has been, of late, repaired by 
the earl of Egmont. It is eighty feet high, the walls 
are ten feet thick, and nioated round with a deep 
trench, which is paſſed by a draw. bridge. In ond ef 
the upper -chambers is an handſome armery for 100 
horſe, well furniſhed with broad - werds, bayonets, 
piſtols, carbines, &c. Here is alſo a good library, 
and other apartments; and from the top of this tow- 
er is a noble proſpe of a great tract of country. 

Proceeding further weſt, and on the right hand 
about two miles, is Caſtle-corith, or Caſtler or, a 
hand ſome houſe-fronted with hewn ſtone, and flanked 
at each angle with turrets ;- and neur it is à pleaſant 
park where are the remains of à fortifieation, in the 
midſt of which ſtood a caſtle; and to the welt are 
the ruins of the pariſh church of Kilbrin. der 
places of note in this neighbourhood are Aſſolas, two | 
miles further weſt, A fiale ſouth of Caſtle- cor is 
aw Arya Rockſfield, two good ſeats; and a little 
further ſouth is Knoekninoſs, remarkable for the de- 
feat of the Iriſh in November 1647 whereon depended: 
the fate of this province, A little further weſt is 
Caſtle- manger. From thence it is about three miles 
weſtward, and to Kanturk, anciently Keantuirk, i. e. 
2 boar's head, 2 from one of thoſe animals 
8 having 


* 
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having been ſlain here, by ſome. Iriſn chief, in for- 
mer times. It formerly belonged. to a branch of: the 


Mae-Cartys, called e-Donough, who ferftited 
this eſtate for aiding; the rebels in 16414. 
In queen Elizabeth's time they erected a moſt mag 
nificent pile near this place, the walls of which re- 
main entire. It was a parallelogram, being 120 feet 
in length „ — in breadth, flanked with four ſquam 
buildings. L his ſtructure was four ſtories high and 
the flankers five; all the window frames, cognes, 


tings and battlements, were of hewn flonez and | 


bel 

the 1 made a moſt grand and regular appearanee; 
This caſtle was repreſented to queen Elizabeth-as 2 
place of very dangerous importance to belong tos 
private ſubject, ; and was faid to have bern 30 leſs 
than a ſtrang and regular fortreſs ; upon which the 


lords of the council of England tranſmitted an order 


hithex, to have the work ſtopped, ia that the finiſhidg 
of this noble building was prevented, Which Was ane 
of the fineſt ſtructures, erected by any Iriſu family, 
that I have ſeen, and very far from being capable to 
be made any uſe of, ſq as to annoy the government, 
Thus it remains ſtill in the ſame condition, the walls 
having braved all the injuries of ame. Tbe ton o 
Kanturk is in a thriving condiizony, ſeveral wall built 
houſes: having been erated ir-it. Here is a nent mar- 
ket-houſe, but no churn nearer than Næewarlet, 
| three miles diſtant. It is tolembly well peopled, by 
perſons moſtly 'emplayed in the worſted manufacture. 
At 8 | &litcle to the north, of Kanturk, was 4 
caſtle, of the Mac-Cartys :; and nean it is a moſhexcel- 


| lentchalybeate water, The ſoil-in-thjs neighbourdond 


ad ny ny meer — 
an very cep, | 4 Sing $." 'N -» 
little tillage, except ſorge barley, oats, _ potatoes. 


Five meaſured Engliſh miles weſt. of Kantufk is 


Newmarket, the laſt place of any note in the north 
welt' part of the county. It is adarged with Go" 
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houſe, . compoſed of two regular fronts of hewn fone, 
which ſtands on the fouth eaſt filecof the town. 
Newmarket conſiſts of one regular ſtreet, and is a 
conſiderable thoroughfare" irto the ef Kerry. 
In it are ſome well look ing houſes, and a deeent parith 
church. To the weſt of this place, on the left hand 
of the road to Blackwater- bridge, ftarids Caſtle Mac- 
Awliff, formerly the chief ſeat of that ſept; and chere 
is alſo another of: their caſtles at Carigacathin, a mile 
north eaſt of Newmarket. From: thence we return- 
ed to Kanturk. 

The caſtle of Dromagh lands abvot Aer miles 
ſouth-weſt of Kanturk ; it was built by the O-Kiefe, 
and was their chief ſeat; it is well walled, and flanked 
with four turrets, Near this place a vein of coal has 
been diſcovered, and conſiderable quantities have been 
raiſed ; they are not altogether as bright as the Kil- 
— coal, but make a — fire, with little or no 

They have very — which covers 
r OY uſeful in „and burning lime, 
The lands hereabouts are = and affor meth 
tilla 

Weſt of - Dromagh is the variſh of: Cullen, \nhis 
near the church are ſome ruins,” _ to have been an 
ancient nunnery, not mentioned in any teeord In 
this pariſh are ſymptoms of the ſame ooal vein; and in 
it is the ruined caſtle of Du Aragil, built the 
O-Kiefs. Near the church of Nohavel, which ffands 
on the Blackwater, on the verge of this cou 
the ſtump of a round tower, which, with the-church, 
are dedicated to St. Finian, whoſe feſtivad i is here ecle- 
brated * December. 0 

Near the Blackwater at — 46 a good ' 
houſe, - Drumifhicane was a — caſtle of the'O- | 
Kiefs, with turrets, and an high ſquare tower in the 
centre, all lately \demolithed- use walls were built 
of flat ſtones or g — well e 
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On the ſouth ſide of the Blackwater, in the pariſſi 

of Clonmene, is a range of mountains, called $t, 

— Hillary's, from whence ſeveral rapid rivulets fall into 
the Blackwater. Clonmene has a good houſe near 

the pariſh church; and more eaſt are the remains of 

the caſtle of Clonmene, , ruined in the wars of 1641. 

At Clonmene was anciently,. according to Colgan, 2 
monaſtery of Auſtin friars. The mountains here, that 

were formerly covered with wood, are now generally 
reclaimed ; but where the land was bare of trees, it is 

for the moſt part become boggy and unprofitable. Be- 

neath the turfy ſod, is a blueiſh, hard, cold gravel, ſcarce 

to be penetrated without much labour.. Nor far from 
Clonmene is the hill called Knockniclaſhy,. cele- 

| brated for a defeat given to Donough, then lord Muſs 
| kery, who, with 4000 Iriſh, was marching to raiſe the 
| ſiege of Limerick, by the lord Broghill, with 1000 

Engliſh, in July 1651. e e 

On the north ſide of the river Blackwater are ſeve- 

| ral ſeats, particularly Gurteen-bagh. and Ballyraſtin, 
| both of which have good improvements, as is alſo 
Drumraſtill, lower down the river; above which 
| ſtands Pallice, a good houſe and plantation. Two miles 
{ lower down, near the river, is Longfield, a ꝓleaſant 
| ſituation, commanding a proſpect of the north ſide of 
| the Blackwater, and a conſiderable way up and down 
| that river, alſo Sommerville, a neat lodge lower down. 
| The pariſh of Kilſhanick lies on the ſouth fide of the 

| Blackwater; in it are ſeveral good ſeats. . To the welt 
J of the pariſh is Lombard's town, an houſe lately built, 
4 with improvements. More eaſt, near the pariſh church, 
b: is Newburry ; the church of Kilſhanick ſtands near 

| this, kept in good repair. The caſtle of Drumaneen 
ſtands boldly on the Blackwater. About the reign 
of king James I. they erected a very ſtately houſe on 
* the foundation of the caſtle, which was ruined in the 
late wars. The caſtle bawn is large, and well en- 
| cloſed with an high ſtene wall, "flanked with round 
if towers; 
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towers; and the whole, though in ruins, from the 
oppoſite ſide of the river, by its lofty ſituation, has 
ſtill an auguſt appearance. 
We no returned within fight, of Mallow, on 
the oppoſite ſide of the river, where is Woodfort, 
an handſome houſe, with _— tations, and 
conſiderable large orchards. To the ' ſouth of the 
houſe is a circular hill, covered over with trees, except 
ſome viſtas that are cut through them. On the top 
of this mount is a turret, whence the eye may be 
feaſted with a luxurious proſpect of a great tract of 
country, with the adjacent town of Mallow, and the 
high mountains of Waterford, Limerick, and 
Kerry. Near the foot of this mount runs the river 
Clydagh, in delightful meanders, through groves of 
ever-greens, and ſoon loſes itſelf in the Blackwater, 
near Kilbolady, where are conſiderable plantations of 
cyder fruit, firs, and other foreſt trees. an 
Dromore, ſeated in the eaſtern extremity of the 
pariſh two miles from Mallow, on the weſt of the 
river Clydagh, is a pleaſant ſeat; the houſe was lately 
rebuilt, with an elegant front of hewn ſtone, ſtuceoed 
between, and a Venetian door and window in the ſouth 
front, The improvements are ſituated on the weſt ſide 
of a ſweet romantic glin, formed by the abovementioned 
river, whoſe ſides are embroidered with delightful 
2 of timber trees and ever- greens. On the weſt _ 
de of the river, which is here confined ſo as to form a 
noble canal, is an high terrace walk. To the north 
and ſouth of the houſe are beautiful plantations, 
and all the valley is ſhaded with full grown woods, 
through which three yiſtas are cut; the firſt terminates | 
en the north, in a view of the pleaſant mount of 
Wood fort abovementioned; the ſecond with a Roman ' 
temple; and the middle one commands a proſpect of 
a water- fall, caſcading over a rude rock. Another 
water-fall is alſo deſigned on tlie eaſt ſide; the viſtas 
to the ſouth guide the eye to the neat * 
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of Temple-Michael ; and another to the ruing 


of Cu... e 
: From thence we proceeded ſantk on the road from 
1 allow to Cork, paſſing Caſtlemore one mile from 
Dromore, one of whoſe viſtas it terminates, Near it, 
on the eaſt, is Temple-Michael, and not far further 
Mourne, or Ballynamony; in which Was a pre 
of knights hoſpitallers, founded in the reign of king 
John. It was ruinated in the reign of IV. 
It is ſituated on the high road, three miles ſouth of 
Mallow. The body of the ruined church ſtill re- 
mains, which was 180 feet long. Tbe foundation 
walls of the preceptory encloſed ſeveral acres of 
ground: the ſouth was defended by a ſttang caſtle, 
which was lately ſtanding; and there were two tow- 
ers to the weſt, but ſeveral parts of it have been of 
late demoliſhed, and the ftanes wed in repairing the 
turnpike road. In the church are ſame-grave+ſftones 
of; ths Barrets, Quinlans, and other ancient Iriſh fa- 

milies. ä en n 

=: A ſhort way from this ruin is a ſmall well finiſhed 
church and ſteeple, adorned with a ſpire and weather- 
cock, called Ballynamony, rebuilt anno 1717 at 
which time, in the ruins of the old church, was found 
' a large ſpur, and the head of ar antique ſpear, pro- 
bably belonging to one of the knights buried here in 
his martial habihments. Adjacent to the church is 
a charity ſchool-houſe. This is the neateſt country 
church in the county of Cork. The chancel is ſemi- 
circular, - The altar piece is compoſed of ſix fluted 
pilaſters, of the coxinthian order, with carved cheru- 
bims, neatly -gilded, between them; on the pannels 
are the Lord's Prayer, Creed, and Commandments 
ö gold letters. At the weſt end is an handſome gallery. 
Iphbe pulpit and ſounding board are neatiy "carved 
1 and led, as is the cover of the font, the baſon of 
which is marble. The lands hereabouts are moſtly 
under ſtock for dairies, producing little .eorny -_ 
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ns WM foil being rocky, compoſed of a kind of ted fate, with: 
a talen brtcleclay, and ſometimes a cold white clay 
om intermixed; and ſo continues until within a mile or. 
om two of Cork, where the country, begins to put on a 
it, more beautiful appearance, by the in uſtry of the in- 
ber habitan td: wb 57 en A ne 
pry About a mile from this place we turned to the weſt, | 
ing having left, about @ mile further ſauth, a ſmal] place, ; 
V. named Bottle-hill, reckoned the midway between 
of Cork and Mallow, remarkable for a ſtout {kirmiſh, 
re- fought there between the Engliſh and king James's 
ion forces, on the 29th-of April, 169·1111. 
of The firſt place on the north that attracts notice is 
le, MW the Boggra, an uncultivated mountainous: tract, up- 
W- wards of ten miles long, and, in ſome parts, fix miles 
| of over. In winter, it is, for the molt part, deep, marſhy, 
the and unpaſſable; but, in ſummer, hard and firm, pro- 
nes WM ducing gtaſs and heath, and is then grazed by vaſt 
fa- herds of cattle, which. are removed to the lower lands 
when this ſeaſon is over. This tract, though itftands | | 
hed bigh, is yet flat, and ſurrounded by higher grounds | 
er- almoſt on every ſide, particularly to the north and 
at weſt. The whole place is covered with black ſogs, 
nd WM for the greateſt part of the car. Several conſiderable 
ro- rivers, beſides an infinite number of brooks, flow: from 
in this wild country. On the ſouthy the moſt conſider- 
is able are Blarney river, the Dripſeys the Lany, e. 
try Foheriſh, &c, which empty themſelves into 464 wh 1 
n- On the north, the Clydagh, the Lyre, the & |, 
td i Racool river, asd the Pin-Aun, which-diſcharge || | 
ru- themſelves into the Blackwater. To the weſt of * 
els the Boggta, are oo ountains of Muſhry, as — 1 * 
in commonly called, put rather of Muſkery; and are 
ry. diſtinguiſhed into Muſkerymore and Beg, i. e. tbe 
red larger and leſſer mountains. Pheſe range partly 
of north and ſouth, are high at both extremes, and hollow 
ly in the middle; and ate eſteemed the higheſt in this 
the county. The upper part ” covered with ſedgy graſs 
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| and bog, the rocks with London pride. The torrent 

| have worn ſeveral deep furrows into their ſides, Which 

3 diſplay no other foi} but ſlaty pebbles, of a red, white, 
| = dark colour; but nothing of any metallic ſub- 
tance. enn | 

The pariſh of Donaghmore lies in the ſouth-eaſt 

| bounds of the Boggra. At this place is the ruinated 
caſtle of Donaghmore, and near a mile ſouth is Mount 

Rivers, a houſe, which commands an extenſive 
proſpect ſouth.” Near it we were informed, a large 
human ſkull, almoſt double the common ſize, was 
ſome time ago dug up. From thence we ed | 
ſouth to Aghabolloge, near the,old chureh of which 
is a celebrated well. In the church-yard+is' a ſtone 
called St: Olan's Cap, by which the common people 

ſwear: on all ſolemn occaſions, and they pretend if 
this ſtone was carried off, it would return of itſelf to 
its old place of reſidence. Not far from hence at 
Peake there were, in 1755, a great number of ſubter- 
raneous rooms or caverns diſcovered, fome of which 
contained a conſiderable number of human ſkeletons. 

A little further ſouth is the caſtle of -Carignamuck, 
and near it a ſtone bridge of eight arches oyer the 
Dripſey river, which we avoided;-and keepizigJouth 

paſſed a new /pariſh ehurch at M#gourney, near the 
junction of the Dripſey and Lee rivers. From thenee, 
obſerving a weſtern direction, with the river Lee on 
our left, we paſſed to Macroom, or Macroomp, 'thro' 

a deep, gloomy, hollow way, called Glin-caum, i. e. 

the Crooked un. On either hand is a perfect wall of 

ſteep craggy rocks, covered, in ſome places, with oak, 
af, and birch, To the fouth of this hollow way 

11 ſtands the high tower of Maſhanaglaſss. 

At Mahallagh, five miles eaſt from Macroomp, is 

a pleaſant ſeat on the ſouth bank of the Lee 
Four miles eaſt by ſouth from Macroomp, in the 
ariſh of Canaboy, is a pleaſant ſeat, graced with an 
— houſe, good gardens, * 
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ds, andi great number of trees planted. In the 
| — pariſh is Shandangan, à mile wuth-weſt of the” 
former, another pretty ſeat; the gardens lie to the 
weſt of the houſe, and are formed out of a drained bog, 
which is now cut into pleaſant ponds; here are good 
orchards, and a deer para. 
Kilbarry, three miles ſouth from Macroomp, is an 
hand ſomehouſe of Robert Warren, efq; the door, win- 
dow frames, and belting, are of hewn ſtone. Here 
are good orchards, gardens, and a deer park. This 
land is in the pariſh of Maclony, though in the midſt 
of Kilmurry pariſh; in which Taft ſtand the Tuins of 
Clodagh caſtle, ſaid to have been built by the Mac- 
Swineys, who were anciently famous for Iriſh hoſpi- 
tality. On the weft fide of the high road, near Dun- 
uſky, there was a ftone ſet up, with an Iriſh inſerip- 
tion, ſignifying to all "paſſengers, to repair to the 
houſe of Mr. Edmund Mac-Swiney for entertainment. 
This ſtone ſtill ies in a ditch; and the Iriſh ſay, that 
the perſon of this family, who overthrew it, never 
throve after. In a ſand hill, called Knocan-ni-croich, 
in this päriſh, ſeveral ſhells are found, reſembling 
thoſe on the fea coaſt. From Clodagh to the con- 
fluence of the river Bride with the Lee, | (above fix 
miles) there is a'fine vulley, bounded by hills to the 
north and ſouth which afford ſeveral Time-ſtone quare . 
ries. 4 


Places eaſt of. Macroomp, are Omerg, and tha | = 
ed by | 
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eaſt Dromy. A mile caſt of Macroomp, is a 
creed ee ond the Sullane, being there join 
tne Lany, à ſmall diſtançe from the bridge, whence\ | | 
running a ſouth caurſe, they enter the Lee. 
About three hundred yards north-weſt of New- bridge, KO. 
in a meadow near the bank of the river, are three | - 
large ſtones, ſet on an end N to each other, al 
the middle ong being five feet broad, ſeven in height, 
and two thick, but 3 much ſmaller; about 
lxty yards ſouth eaft iq former, is another —_ | 
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ſet up, leſs than the middle one before - mentioned, 
but Dr fide. one. RE 
The town of Macroomp, or, as it is pronounced, 
Macroom, is ſituated among hills, in a dry gravelly 
red ſtone ſoil. The adjacent country is well im- 
proved with lime, brought ſix miles the ſouth 
ſide of the river Lee. This place is ſaid to take its 
name from an old crooked oak, ( ſo called in Iriſh) 
which formerly grew here, under the boughs of which 
travellers uſed to paſs, The caſtle of Macroomp is 
very ancient, being firſt built in king John's time, 
ſoon after the Engliſh conqueſt. The late earls of ' 
_ Clanearty altered this caſtle into a more modern ſtrue- 
ture, it having ſuffered by fire in 1641: It now con- 
ſiſts of two ſquare towers, about ſixty feet high, with 
a large modern building between them. It is ſituated 
on the ſouth ſide of the river Sullane, and has gardens 
and fine plantations of-firs on a pleaſant terrace oyer 
its banks. In this caſtle is an handſome large gal- 
lery, with other good apartments; fir William Penn, 
the famous ſea admiral, was born in it. At the foot 
of the caſtle is an handſome ſtone bridge over the Sul- 
lane: Oppoſite to the bridge is the. pariſh chureh, 
The os have a ſplendid maſs-houſe erected n an 
eminence at the entrance of the town. Here is a bar- 
rack for a company of foot, and a market-houſe. In 
this town a conſiderable number of perſons find em- 
ployment in combing and ſpinning wool. + . 

There are here "Bar falt-pans conſtantly.at work; 
they have the rock-ſalt from England, by the way of 
Cork, from whence it is brought by land, ” manu» 
factured here, and by carriers diſperſed into the coun» 
try, where it js uſed in falting butter for -exporta- 
tion, The north bank of, the Sullans, from hence, 
weſterly, is 22 rocky, covered with heath and furze; 
the ſouth fide” is not much better, yet in ſome places 
there. are dairy houſes, the land being generally 4 
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dow and paſture, and the foit a kind of brown brittle 55 


clay. 
About four ths north weſt of Macroomp,: are the 
remains of a Daniſh intrenckhment of an oval form, 
the greateſt diameter is 60 and the ſmaller 40, 
ſurrounded by a broad deep diteh, whole ſides are al- 
moſt perpendicular. It has one narrow path into it, 
facing the eaſt. At a ſmall diſtance from it, near the 
road ſide, are five very large ſtones, pitched endways, 
forming an equilateral e, whoſe inſide area 
contain a dozen perſons. _ | 

"A little to dT ts ana hr 
called Codtum, the gardens of which are on the 
intrenchment vaulted under 
ground. There. are alſo ſeveral large ones, near the 
old church of Clondrohid, about a mile more north. 
About 1.08 further weſt, on the top of l 


are the remains of a P 
ae 3 
flat ſtone lying near them. 

Nr 8 


made in the ſame manner as thoſe of earth: wt 


raiſed of ſtone Triſh call Caberas. 


Cahirkegan is in the pariſh of Clontehil. 
The foil is cold, mountainous, 2 | 
throughout this pariſh, and not fitted for til 
without the greateſt . not only in manuting 
the land, but alſo of clearing it of ſtones, otherways 


it is impoſlible to plough it. When the ſtohes . | 


great labour, 'U cop rang arger rocks they Kinde 


removed,” the ſoil is fufficiently deep, but this requires | 


turf fires, and het them — till the rock gro 
hot; after which it kaſily ſplits, and the readier, if col 
water be poured on before it cools. This labour is 
not unlike Hannibals in 


Lee makes that relate in e 1 s 
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'dens and orchards, alſo deſtro d. A Bal to 1 
north is the ruined church of e The 
country, to the north and weſt, eye can ſee, 
is intermixed with arge white Ys 9 
at firſt ſight, a dare af « Gn ee 2 . how 
for the 5 of a va ling ſo 


many ruined caſtles, palaces, towers, and chuxches. 
In a more level country, the eye is, Perhaps, pleaſed 
with little hills, and gentle. aſcents; but in this multi- 
form diſtrict, the imagination | is aſtoniſhed with 2 
' grandeur in nature, which nothing but the ſcene itſelf 
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Through b burning quarries aid dur pa cken. 
Hurl'd dreadful fire, and vinegar infus d, | 
W hoſe horrid force the nerves of flint uplons'd, Ps 
Made Nature ftart, to ſee us root up rocks, 

And open all her adamantine Jocks; , 73.4 
Shake off her mally bars, o'er mountaine go due. 


After the "Rent are looſened, the uſe them in 
ing encloſures and ditches, Woes Bt . | 
fail to make ſufficiently thick, havin a en 

t 


materials, and no other way to diſpoſe 0 


The caftle of Dundarerk (which ſignifies | Mount 


Proſpect) is ſeated. on a hill, about two-miles fouth 
of the former; and commands a vaſt extended view to 
the weft, as. far as the bounds of Kerry; to the eaſt, 
almoſt to Cork; a a great tract to the Huth. It 


is an high ſquare "bui ilding, havin ſeven ſtone Be 
to the pus ing tat, Nang 4 


ments : adjoining to it, ſtood ſome 5 
dern buildings, now in ruin; here were. 


city, the white crags TR 


can inſpire an idea of, If the foreſts, which formerly 
t 2 rocks 


covered theſe tracts are no more, yet the 


in ſome places, remnants of + in 2 and par- 
BIR greater 
b tfu 
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variety, and more 
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0 One mile weſt, ſtands the hi [caſtle of Carickaſou- 
: ky, (i. e. Fairy rock caſtle) built in a wild and romantic 
ſituation, The entrance into it is by an high craggy 
rock, of dangerous and ſlippery footing, which no 
more than one perſon at a time can climb, and he 
| muſt be very active that will truſt entirely to \ his feet. 
* This rock is quite inacceſſible on every other ſide, and 
hangs frightfully over the Sullane, which runs foaming 
at the foot of it, through, a craggy channel. To the 
eaſt of the caſtle is a large ſtone, placed upon an high 
rock, ſecured by wedges of other ſtones, and near it 
the remains of a Druid altar, encompaſſed with acircle | 
of ſtones pitched endways. . 
From thence we proceeded weſt' on the ſouth ide 
of the Sullane river to Ballyvourhey, (i. e. the town 
of the beloved) fix miles weſt of Maetroomp. a ſmall 
village and rumed church, ſeated on a hill, to the 
ſouth of the river Sullane, which runs due eaſt from 
this to Macreomp, havin ies riſe u little more to be 
weſt. The church is te to St. Gobnate. 
This: church is rog feet long, by 24 broad,” "whoſe | 
ſteeple is ready to fall with age. A «du a mile from 
thence, on the north fille *« the river, ſtood an old 
caſtle, now un heap of ftones. About £75 | 
weſt of che church of Ballyvourney, there is a ſmall | 
ſtone croſs, for the reception. of the a 


ene, 


jacent 2 dedicated to the ſame Lint, hi fs ie 7 
undeſerving of the honour, for the water is pure; light, 
and ſoft. A Tittle do the north of this well, is a 
circle of ſtones, l and about nine 
„ ö 
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of one of the. ſmall round towers placed in, church- 
E round this, and the well, there are paths wort 
y the knees of the deyotees. This church is ſeated 
cn a ſmall green ſpot, on the fide of an hill, from 
whence is a fine view weſt of the Kerry Mountains, 
which like an immenſe wall are ranged ſeveral miles 
from north to ſouth, and divide Cork from Kerry, 
They are moſtly rude, naked rocks, of a prodigious 
height, worn in numberleſs furrows by the torrents, 
Which for ſo many ages have been precipitated down 
their ſides. 44 
The only place near Ballyvourney, that bears the | 
face of cultivation, for fome miles round, is a good 
farm, called Killeen, a mile to the north-eaſt. 
Many of theſe mountains have been formerl pn 
for when the heath that covers them is 
and furrows of the plou 
ſible. About 100 


foreſt. The woods 


river, aud another mile brought us to 2 bead of the 
Lee, both of which riſe in this romantic. ſpot. 

A ſmall mile weſt of Inſhi lagh, the riven Tis 
opens into a fine lake, call Lough Allua, three 
Engliſh miles long, and half a mile broad, ſtretching 
out into ſeveral bays ;/ it is deep, and not * 
from end to end.  Salmon-trouts, almoſt as lar 
ſalmon, ſmall river trout of various kinds an — 


abound in it; alſo the charr, or alpine - trout. "The 
river here is of a ſtill low mation, till emptying itſeſf 


at Inſhigeelagh, it is contracted, and runs with a rapid 
agd violent, conſt. fans the ſouth fide of this lake 
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are a range of lofty rocks, in ſome.places covered with 
yew and birch; and on the north ſide is a fine green 
plain, extending the length of the lake. 

The upper end is repleniſhed with ſeveral mountain 
rills; the chief is a rapid little brook, deſcending 
from another lake, called Gougane-Barra. Before 
one arrives at this laſt, both man and horſe muſt per- 
form penance for two miles, over the rudeſt high- way 
that was ever paſſed. A well - ſpirited beaſt trembles 
at every ſtep; ſome parts of the toad lie 1 from 
one ſide to the other, which often trips up an horſe; 
other places are pointed rocks, ſtanding like ſo many 
ſugar- loaves, from one to three feet high, between 
which a horſe muſt take time to place and fix his feet. 7 
It was with great difficulty. that I paſſed two miles ß 
this cauſeway. in two hours. Gougane-Barra, ſigni- ' _* 
hes the hermitage of St. Finbar; he having (as-tra- 
dition ſays): lived here a recluſe before he founded 
the cathedral of Cork, This retreat is eſteemed one 
of the greateſt curioſities in theſe parts; it lies in the | 
2 ſolitude imaginable, and is, in reality, mot 
elegant and romantic Got its very aſpẽct and ſuua - 
tion betraying a place ſeemingly eſigned b nature 
for a recluſe. It lies in the bowels of vaſt een. 
tains, making ſo many encloſures round it. St. Fin 
bar's hermitage is a ſmall iſland, ſurrounded by a fine 
deep and, capacious lake, of about 200 acres, almoſt 
circular. This lake is environed by a ſtupendous 
amphitheatre of lofty hills, compoſed of perpendicu+--, - * 
lar bleached rocks, in ſome places, boldly hanging 
over the baſon. In ſome crevices of the rocks grow. | + 
yews and ever-grgens. In fair weather there are ſe- 
veral rills, that gently glide down, with a murmuring 
noiſe, into the fake: but on heavy rains, the wr, 6 yi 
proſpect ſeems a perfect gan the water then, from 
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the top of the mountain, tumbling down all around, 

in ſeveral cataracts, with a roaring noiſe like thunden, ... 

which makes a moſt. awful and-majeſlic ſcene-. On 
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the top of theſe precipices, eagles, hawks, and other 
| —— breed and live in great ſecurity. This 
22 ſince the time of St. Finbar, has been frequented 
y many devotees, as a place of pilgrimage; and to 
get to it, is little leſs than to perform one. In the 
iſland, are the ruins of a chapel, with+ſome-ſinall 
cells, a ſacriſty, chamber; kitchen, and other conve- 
niencies, erected by a late recluſe (father O-Maho- 
ny) who lived an hermit in this dreary ſpot twenty- 
eight years. When one is in this iſland, the chat: 
in the mountain, by which the lake is entered, is 7 
ſeen, occafioned by the jutting out of part of the hill; 
fo that if a perſon was carried into it 'blindfold, it 
would ſeem almoſt impoſſible, without the wings of 
an eagle, to get out, the mountains making, as it 
were, a wall of rocks ſome hundred yards high. 
Round part of the lake is a pleaſant green bank, with 
a narrow cauſeway from it to the iſland. That part of 
the iſland unbuilt upon, father Mahony converted 
into a garden, planted ſeveral fruit- trees in it with 
his own hands, and made it à hixutious ſpot for an 
hermit. Oppoſite to this iſland; on the continent, is 
his tomb, placed in a low little houſe.” - © 
Gougane lake affords a very good trout, of a broader 
and flatter kind than other trouts. The mountains 
produce a long coarſe graſs, called, by the country 
people, fenane, here pom -x in grazing 
Nudes ſtock and dry cattle from May to November. 
he riches of theſe mountains are not on the ſurface; 
probably, a diligent ſearch into their bowels” might 
diſcover ſome very valuable minerals. 
We proceeded to Infhigeelagh, fix miles ſouth-weſt 
of Macroomp, where is a good barrack for one foot 
company, built in a ſtone fort of four baſtions, erected 
on the north end of a bridge over the Lee. Near 
_ *this place, many pieces of a merallic fubſtance have 
pPekeen found in the form of cubes, as hard as iron, and 
 Oiitering with ſparks intermixed, of a'pate rt 
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ſhining like | Theſe cubes are waſhed) out of 
the rocks on the banks of the river, by winter floods. 
From thenes to Macroomp are ſeveral good feats and 
caſtles, particularly that of Carignacurta, near which 
we paſſed in our journey to Dunmanaway. It is a 
lofty pile; being above 100 feet high, ſtanding on 
the Tooth bank-of the river Lee. This river has its 
courſe here, and for a conſiderable way below, inter- 
rupted with iſlands: and a deep boggy tract, until it 
runs to the bridge of Ballynaclafſen near Macroomp. 
1 heſe iſlands are covered moſtly with oak, aſh, hazel, 
and birch; at the feet of which grow fern, pollypo- 


dium, and water dropwort. Here are great quan- 
tities of ſeveral kinds of water- fowl in their ſeaſons, 


as bitterns, cranes; duck and mallard, teal, &c. Theſe 
bogs have been attempted to be drained, bat it yes 
found impracticable. In one, called Amaghaly, i 
about three acres of ground, on which is exeelient 
limeſtone," that ſupplies the rown of Macroomp, the 
weſtern inhabitants of this barony and N with 
lime for manure and building. 

From Carignacurra-euſtſe we proceede 4 fouth 
through a dreary mountai nous tract which forms the 
north-weſt —— of the barony of Catberry. 
This ſtupendous chain of mountains runs through 
the northern parts of Bantry, into wr g ht in 
Kerry ; the principal of theſe in Carberry aft, the 
Daunce and Sheeſhy, at the foot of which Po ied, 


eitker of whom are little inferior to the mounta of 


— in _ county'of Waterford, doe 
perpendicular 3 Feeds. At the foot of 
the Sheeſhy is babe red with a ſpecies o =o. 
trout, which never riſc at a fly. 

About two miles diſtant ſouth-weſt is To Wer 
caſtle, in a wild deſolate tract, if we except a little to- 
lerable land near the caſtle. About one mile further 
ſouth is the head of the river: Bandon, whoſe courſe 

we followed to Dunmanway, which is a chearful 
| | * thriving 
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_thriving little town, twelve miles welt from \ Bandon; 
to which place through Connarville, is a pleaſant 
coach-road ; a great part of Which was few 
. ſince through a moraſs, to avoid an old road 
eadi ng to the ſame place that was hilly, rocky, and a 
great diſtance further about. Here the late Sir Ri- 
chard Cox eſtabliſhed a linen manufacture, which is 
now in a moſt proſperous ſtate. The houſe wherein 
fir Richard reſided, is in the midſt of the town, and 
pleafantly adorned with handfome avenues, and good 
lantations of fir, elin, lime, cheſnut, and ſome beech, 
he town is ſeated in the centre-of 2 ſmall valle 
ſurrounded with hills to the weft, north, and ney 
| Thoſe to the north are rough and rocky ; but from 
hence to Bandon, along the river of that name; is a 
fine well improved vale, conſiſting of a light gravelly 
foil. Here are a conſiderable number of looms at 
work for linen; and the manufactures were, by ſeve- 
ral premiums given by their Jandlord, according to 
their reſpective merits, kept conſtantly employed. A 
good houſe, rent-free, was giyen to a maſter, wha, 
that year, made up the beſt and greateſt quantity of 
linen; and this inſcription, in gold letters, was 2 
over the door of ſuch as deferved this reward: | 


«< DATUR DIGNIORT. 
THIS HOUSE IS RENT FREE FOR THE 
ee INDUSTRY OF THE POSSES- 
Which board was annually removed, with great 
pomp and ſolemnity, bein Called: the table of ho- 
nour; and fo greatly has Qis manufacture increaſed 
ſince its firſt ſettlement in this country, but a very 
few years ago, that, in 17 8, there were, by a mode- 
rate computation, 400 ho reads of flax-ſeed ſown on 
this ſide of the county. But its effects will ſtill ap- 
in a ſtronger light, from the increaſe of the num< 
e houſes * — in Dunmanway, In 
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30 by people, who. were, for the moſt part, poor and 
idle, for want of employment. In Na there were 
87 houſes, which contained 250 proteſtants, and 30 
papiſts, in all 3557 there were reckoned in the town. _ 
87 flax-wheels, and 51. woollen-Wwheels. In May 
1740, the houſes were increaſed to 117, containing 
405 proteſtants, and 40a papiſts, in a In all 
the houſes. there were 226 flax- wheels, and 25 wool- 
len- wheels, beſides thoſe of. the ſpinning- ſchool. On 
the firſt of May, fir Richard annually appointed a 
review . of all the wheels, on a petty. green near the 
town, which makes no inelegant entertainment, to 
ſee ſo many young creatures reſeued from want, idle. 
neſs, and miſery, decked out in decent apparel, earned 
by their induſtry; and to countenance: this review, 
the young ladies of the beſt diſtinction in the neigh- 
bourhood, exhibited their ſkill in ſpinning in this 
public aſſembly. - 1 of N ann, 
Here are two very good and convenient blech 
yards, that never want full employment. That to 
the ſouth, is ſupplied with water from an adjacent lake, 
which is very ſoft, and found excellent for\ Whyte 2 
in in | ? 2 | *% BY 21 
Hapey would it be for: many parts of: this coun« - 
try, if, inſtead of that ſpirit of devaſtation Which 
dairies produce, our villages: were thus filled with ma. 
nufactures, who ought to be ſupported and en 2% 
ged, in this manner, by an indulgent landlord; which © 
would, in the end, produce honour and wealth to hin. | | 
and his de By: 54 i A ne, ae | * 8 
Sir Richard Cox gave two acres of land, neun; N 
for building a charter- ſchool; and ſet 18 more, at half} + - 
rent, for 990 years; the whale well encloſed. He 
provided ſſate and ſtones for the building, as alſo las 
bourers; and beſtowed 20l. per ann: to it. This 
ſchool is deſigned for 40 children. e be . 
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The country, to the north of Dunmanway, is pro. | 
digious rocky; within a mile af the town, there is 
2 „or mound, of rocks, — 
de way; che” body os ane e terevices of 
theſe roch, which is ſeventeen feet in 


.circumference, and . in a recliging manner. 
Mohanagh, a mile ſouth,of Dunmanway, is the 
ſeat of —.— Fenwick, eſq; with two loughs on the 
ſouth, and a wood to the north. It is obſervable, 
that in thoſe loughs are anne ane 
feed on the ſpawn of eelss. nx}. 
From Dunmanway, we turned tothe weſt by fouth 


to the ſmall village of 8 to the norh of 
which about two miles, is Caſtle Donawan. In 
ceeding weſt from OO 22 at Sage 


of Bantry, is a valle Glin in it 
are vaſt quantities ——— large rocks —— 3 thrown 
together in the ſame ſportive confuſion, — if they 
were ſhot out of the mouth of a prodigious.large vol- 
cano; and the adjacent hill, on the top, being hollow, 
with a rugged ftony edge und it, looks-notunlite | 
the mouth of one. About the town of Bantry, on the 
adjacent hills, are ſome well cultivated 
and I have ſeen a large meadow, reclaimed from 
a bog, that afforded near double as much hay as | 
ever ſaw mowed off the ſame quantity of land. At 
——— we entered the —_ 
rony of Bantry, which is v large, 
— and defolate, there being but — or three re- 
ſident clergy in the whole barony; but what ĩt wants 
an the neſs of the land, is amply made up by the 
nobleſt bays in the world, that of Bantry 1 Ca 
ble of containing all the pn: 2+ this 
ba is alſo called Bear-haven. He | 
Ihe town of Bandry-is ſorted -0r tho hagionauld 
extenſive bay, on the eaſt ſide. It was formerlycall- 
ed Ballygobbin; as alſo the Old-town;; to diſtinguiſh 
it from another ſettlement, more to the north, called 
the New-town, where Ireton had a fortification 
a 
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_ coaſts being all high ſtupendous rocks. The entra 
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ed, with four regular baſtions, which cauſed the in- 
habitants to build neut it; but when this fort went 
to decay, they returned, by to the Old- ton, 
called Bantry, from its being the chief ſettlement af 
this half barony. A ſew years ago, when the pil- 
chards frequented this bay, it was a thriving town; 
but for want of em t is again fallen into de- 
cay. Near it ſtood a Franciſcan” , founded anno 
14bo, by Dermot O-Sullivan, now entirely demo- 
liſhed. In many creeks round this bay, are-ſeveral fiſh 
palaces, as they are called, built for ſaving, preſerv- 
ving, and falting of pilchards, of which commodity 
ſeveral thouſand pounds worth have been ſent from 
hence to Spain, Portugal, and Italy; but of late 
years there has not a ſingle pilchard appeared on the 
coaſt, The Sullivans had formerly ſeveral good feats 
round this bay; that of Rinedizart, was demoliſhed 
by a ſhip of war in Oliver Cromwell's time: They 
had another at Black-rock, where there is a good 
houſe. Three rivers full into this bay from the north, 
viz, Moyallah tiver, being the moſt eaſtern, nent to 
Bantry, which empties i down a ſteep root into 4 
the bay; neither ſalmon nor trout can go up into it, 
ſo that it is quite deſtitute of either; the Ouvyane, 
i. e. the middle river, and the weſtern river, called 
Curloom. In the town of Bantry is a barrack ſor 
a foot and a decent pariſh church. The bay 
of Bantry is twenty-ſix miles long, and in moſt places 
above a l broad; in the midſt of it ate 1 
fathom water: There are few ſtrands round it, the | L460 


— 


—— 


of this bay is formed by the mountains of Bear-haden 
to the north-weſt, and Sheep's-head point to the fouth- . 
eaſt, On the larboard hand lies the iſland of Bear 
haven; all the weſt ſide is one continued chain of 

lofty mountains, running far up the country to the 
north, and dividing the counties of Cork and Kerry. 

The ifland of Whiddy, anciently Fucida Inſula, lies 
oppoſite to the town of Bantry; it is a plcaſant gs 
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of a triangular form, and the foil is excellent: Init 
is a deer park, where are both a freſh and ſalt water 
lake, at no great diſtance from each other. The deer 
are very fat, and this iſland produces as large muttog 
as any in the county of Limerick, where the lar 
in Ireland is ſaid to be: it is not unpleaſant to ſee the 
ſmall Bantry mutton, which is exceed ing fat and good 
in its kind, compared to this of W hiddy-iſland, and 
bears no proportion to it as to bigneſs. In this iſland 
are good orchards, and alſo a profitable hop- yard; it 
abounds with hares, as the owner ſuffers none tq be 
killed. Near Whiddy-iſland are ſome ſmall ones, 
viz. Horſe-iſtand, Hog-iſland, Chapel-iſland, and 
Coney-iſland; and all theſe fatten lean horſes in the 
ſpring ſeaſon, to admiration, 


From Bantry to Bear-haven, by land, Ba 


nothing remarkable except the iron furnaces at Co- 
molin, which have been in a thriving condition for 
ſome years paſt; but wood — to grow very ſcaxce. 
In the bay of Glangariff, and towards the north-weſt 
part of Bantry bay, they dredge up large quantities 
of a coral ſand, found to be a moſt excellent manure, 
and laſts in the ground above twenty years. 
Not far from Roſs-Mac-Owen is one of the 
largeſt and higheſt water-falls in this kingdom, This 
cataract is very viſible from the town of Bantry, at 
leaſt fourteen miles diſtant from it: The water is col- 
lected from various ſmall rivulets and ſprings, form- 


ing a large lake on the top of a vaſt high, rocky, and 


almoſt perpendicular mountain, called Hungry-hill, 
which is at leaſt ſeven hundred yards above the level 
of the bay of Bantry. The water caſcades form the 
top of this mountain, in a beautiful theet, at leaſt ten 
e. broad, which expands as it falls; about half the 


height of the mountain it daſhes. perpendicular on a 


prominent rock, from whence. a miſt ariſes almoſt a 
third part of the hill, which in ſome particular ſtations, 


the ſun's rays playing on it, and meeting with the 


eye of a ſpectator, muſt make a charming r 
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e kind of miſts, in ſuch poſitions, te- 

IF fecting the colours of the Iris; hence it falls; rom 

ock to rock, till it has paſſed the rugged decliviey 

of Hungry-bill ; and before it gains they ocean, it 

bas another fall, caſcading, in an arch, over a lower 

bil; all which make a fine fight as one fails up and. 

born the bay. But thoſe who are curious, will not 

| WH murmur at the labour they may have in viſiting qo 

bart of this noble cataract . nor will, I hope, the 

t Wl poetical reader, at the following deſcription of one, 

from Mr. Thomſon, which very e Ig 

; Wh ours. 

[ 

| W „ dapianta 

I fray, regardleſs whither ; till the un | Of 
| WH Of a near fall of water ev'ry ſenſe ' 
WH Wakes from the charms of 2 
ing back, 

ee 2 4 0 
Smooth to the brink; a ff flood - 
moe WIE = Cabs the fl | 
n one bright glut, as the ſhelv . 5 
Th' impetuous — down * 
— — 
Now a blue watery ſheet; 3 „ 
A hoary miſt, then gathered in again, = 13.09 
A darted ſtream along the 1 ELICT BEA 
This way and that tormented, daſhin ? j 5 
From ſteep to ſteep with wild — pay courſes, 17 


And reſtleſs roaring to the humble vale. R 
With the rough proſpect tired, I bum my gaze 4 
— in 9 Jon viſto, the ſoft munmuring nn 
uſtre. . * * 
#4 x9 1 'Tronzon's Seaſons. | 12 
e os Caſtle-dermot, is a ſmall vit-- 


lage, of little note, oppoſite: to the ifland of Bear- 
_ . is e miles long, i is very coarſe, 


; moun- 
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mountainous, and rugged, yet is of great uſe in de. 
fending this noble bay from the fury of the ſouth-weſt 
winds; ſo as veſſels within the ifland may ride ſecum 
South: eaſt from Caſtle-dermot ſtood the'celebratet 
caſtle of —_— which, in the year 1602, was taken 
by fir George Carew, after a moſt obſtinate and vigo- 
rous defence. Croſſing a rude uncultivated country 
_ the . 4 — as it is called, 
though really a a ocean, appear, 
The eaſt feds of — re of this. river, is in this 
county; and farther up, both ſides belong to that 
of Kerry. rt, "p64 e 
From hence, one has a proſpect of the Durleys, 
anciently called Bea inſula. This ifland is ver 
__ by nature, becauſe of the-difliculty of landing, 
which is convenient but by one narrow entrance, that 
might be defended by a few hands, and was formerly 
fortified: with a caſtle, by ſome miſtaken. for the ruins 
of an abbey; beſides, it is impoſſible to arrive at this 
ſpot but in a dead calm; the leaſt gale of wind raiſ- 
ing ſuch billows, as it is very dangerous for any boat 
to came near the ſhore. I his 4 is exceeding|y 


wo ws 4 _ oo ew wa OA twe 


rough and coarſe, and is about three Iriſh.miles Jon 
rom the ſouth part of Bantry bay to the no 
there are but two paſſages by which one can go into 
Kerry; that on the north end is a moſÞ rugged, 
angerous one, near G Barra, called: the 
Prieſt's-leap, and well known in- this country, from 
* - whence the road leads over the mountain of Mangerton, 
juſtly eſteemed one of the higheſt in Ireland. Among 
theſe wild tracts are, here and there, ſome yew trees 
remaining, of a very large ſize; they were formerly 
in greater plenty; as was alſo. the arbutus, or ſtrau- 
tree, which is celebrated to flouriſh in ſuch ſoils. 
2 here were plenty of red deer in this country, but 
e of late, become exceeding rare. 
The caſtle of Cariganaſs, which belenged to che 
O-Sullivans, is built on the river Ouvane, * 
a © | | e > IC ITE nor. 
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north from Bantry. It was an high ſtructure, with a 
uare court, and flanked with round towers. 
Near 5 — a ſine oak a 1 e , one 
Dennis Hurley, 4 f 
ſince, bre ing down of this. —— 
three different times, and, at each cutting, the trees 
were fit for beams, boat- timber, and moſt other uſes. 
In returning from nnn W nnn 
extremely rocky. 2 
From Bantry we Woof fouth with the river 
Four-mile-water cloſe on our left, to ye +4 it 
empties itſelf into the head 4 F- eg 8 
forms another peninſula, in 5 4 
barbarous country * , waſhed on the eaſt by ey heb 
har, and by Barg ba bay on the weſt. At the north 
end of Du ay, near Four-mile-water river, 
is Cool-long, a good feat, e e Amer te 
rocky, boggy, and mountainous. N 5 


.t 1 3 2 12 
Here moſs grown tres expand the call hk, 
Here half an-acre's corn, is half | | 
Here hills, with naked beats; the tempeſt mect; 
Rocks at their ſides, 1 1 eas eee e 
Or lazy lakes, unconſcious of a flood, 
Whoſe dull brown naiadsever deep in mud. 
Yet here oontent can dwell. | 


From ens crefſed Fourimile-water ro Dip 
beacon caſtle; which ſtands at the bottom of the 
about a wie ſouth of Cool-long, and thres to Kil- 
coe, at the head of the bayiof 


alſo ſtands Ballyd * This beans r 
ſula is called paſſed down the Ele er 


this peninſula to 
boldly on à rock, — hangs over the ocean. 


þ 

> . 
fir 
| 


| 


proprietor of this eaſtle;-+in queen Elizabeth's time 
which occaſioned 


turned its demolition, and 
the elf dle Gde is battered to-the ground. Two miles 


more 
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more ſouth-weſt are the ruins of Ardintenant caſtle, 


yards over; it has been founded from the north; cat 


of the mountain to the north weſt; and this cone is 
the ſea; from it is 1 noble proſpect of vaſt extent, 


over a rude uncultivated country, from the Mizen-head 
to Roſs, with an infinite mimber of iſlands, bay, 
. creeks and harbours. . 41% 4% 6s bg 


on a rock projecting over the ſea. More 'welterly 


near an excellent harbour, and one of the beſt out- 
lets in Europe for veſſels to ſail to any place whatever, 


_ tween which and the oppoſite cape, called Mizen- 
Three- Caſtle- head, ſo called from three ſquare toweis 


hence the bay on the weſtern fide has its name, gr 


2 * 
: * 
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ſeated near the eaſt point of Skull harbour. Skull, 
one mile weſt from thence, is but a ſmall inſignificant 
village, having few buildings beſides the church 
and parſonage houſe, - To the north of it ſtands an 
high conical hill, called Mount Gabriel; on the toy 
of it is a remarkable deep lough, which is but a few 


with an hundred fathom line; although the lead ſtop. 
ped, yet the hole was deeper. The water oozes out 


above three hundred yards higher than the level of 


On returning from this mountain, juſtly reckoned 
the ſteepeſt of eat wn, in . the 


coaſt, and paſſing by Skull, we ed weſt to 
Leamcon, a pretty ſeat, near a harbour, between 
Long Ifland and inſula. Near it are two-caltle 


in ruins, one 5 called Black caſtle, __ 
on an iſland, to which is a very narrow ily 
defended ; and more welt” jo oh r 
Deſmond, now called Bally-Divilin, | boldly erected 


ſtands Crookhaven, an inconſiderable fiſhing town, 


The lands about it are W e and barren. 
Near it are the ruins of Caſtle * Tha ex- 
treme point of this tract is Bally-Vogy-head, be- 


head, is a great bay, and another between that and 


built on it. From thence we travelled up the weltem 
ſide of this peninſula to Dunmanus - caſtle, from 
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caſtle was formely fortified with walls and flankers, W 
„bow in ruins. From thence we turned eaſtward to ; 
12 Kilcoe, at the head of Roaring-water bay, and from | 


thence to Aﬀadown on the eaſt tide of Roaring- water 

river; this is an agreeable ſeat, with good improve- 

ments. Near it, on a riſing ground, is a round tower; 

on its top is a lanthorn, from thence is a proſpect of 

the adjacent coaſts and iſlands, with the ruins of 

ſeveral caſtles. ' - Ts Ee” | 55 
About a mile ſouth from thence is Whitehall, a 

good houſe, pleaſantly ſituated on an arm of the ſea. 

To the weſt is Roaring-river bay. Proceeding: 

north-eaſt about two miles, we paſſe ry lah 

formerly a' religious houſe, but now a, pariſh-church 

in ruins. In it are ſeveral old tombs. About half 

a mile further eaſt is Skibbereen, anciently called 

Stapletown ; it was formerly a part of the domain of 

the caſtle of Gortnaclough ; this caftle has be 

ſome time entirely demoliſhed; as is alſo Littertinlis, 

another caſtle eaſt of this place. Skibbereen is a, 

ſmall market town, where the collector, ſurveyor, 

and other officers of the port of Baltimore reſide. 

On the weſt ſide of the river is a new erected church, 

and in the town, a decent market-houſe, The tiver 

llen runs through the place, over which there is a2 

ſtone bridge, but ſo low as to be ſometimes over- 

flown by floods; boats, at high water, row down to 

Baltimore. The clothing trade is followed in this 

place; they have alſo ſome ſhare of the linen mam: 

factory, particularly for ſtrip'd linens and handker- 

chiefs, and a good'weekly market: near the town, 

the lands are well cultivated, affording quanti- 

ties of corn and flax. They manure with ſea ſand, 

the ſoil being a grey clay, and in ſome places red, 

with a ſlaty bottom. They have no limeſtone nearer 

than Muſker7. 9 W 
About ' five miles ſouth is Baltimore, which we 

riſted, It was formerly called Dunaſhad, an anci- 

; | | ent 
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ent corporation, and an excellent harbour; the ſouih - 
weſt of which is formed by the ifland Sherkin. It is 
now a poor decayed fiſning- town, with not one tole- 
rable houſe in it. Indeed: there are the ruins of an 
ancient caſtle, and it has ſtill the privilege of ſending 


two members to parliament, though it conſiſts but 


of a few cabins. © The church is ſmall; and ſituated 
low, at a ſmall diſtance from the town, From thence 
we procured a boat, viſited the iſlands hereabouts, 
the- firſt of which is the ifland of Cape Clear, the 
moſt ſouthern land in Ireland. It is a pariſh of it- 
ſelf; in the eccleſiaſtical books, it is called Inſula 
Sancta Clara; and, in the old Iriſh "MSS. Inifh 
Damhly. The north ſide bears potatoes, barley, 
and a little Wheat; and the ſouth is moſtly a eraggy 


rock. On the north-weſt point ſtand the ruins of 


a caſtle, built on a rock in the ſea, called Dunanore, 
- 1.4e. the Golden-fort. There is a very narrow paſ- 
ſage, about a yard broad, and ten yards in length, to 
this caſtle; this path is high and ſteep on both ſides, 
the ſea, on either hand, being very deep, fo that few 
but perſons well uſed to it will venture to walk it 
over; when I got up to the top of this caſtle, and 
ſaw the ocean roaring on all fides of the rock, A wiſhed 

heartily to be again on the main lanc. 
In this ifland- there are about 400 families, who 
have a good quantity of ſheep and cows, ſome ſwine 
and horfes, but all their cattle are very ſmall. The 
ifland is ſcarce able to ſupport its inhabitants, who 
are often 1 to have proviſions from the ſhore; 
and in the moſt plentiful. years, they never ſend any 
to market. Towards the middle of the iſland is 
their chapel, a large building, but as deſtitute of any 
ornament” as a barn,” Near it is the prieſt's houſe, 
who is temporal, as well as ſpiritual, judge in his 
pariſh, and is abſolute governor of the iſland; but 
perhaps as poor a one as any in chriſtendom, _ A 
little to the eaſt of the caſtle, is a cove, mn Tra' 
| Iran), 
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Kieran; i. e. St. Kieran's ſtrand, on which is a pil- 
Jar ſtone, with a eroſs, rudely cut towards the tap, 
hat, they ſay, was the workmanſhip of St. Kieran 


and near it ſtand the walls of a ruined church, de- 


gicated to the ſame: ſaint. This ſtone they hold in 


great veneration, and aſſemble round it every fifth of 


arch, on which day they celebrate the feſtival of 
heir patron. On the ſouth-weſt ſide of the iſland 


js a creek, in which a large veſſel may be ſaved upon 


occaſion; and there is à ſmaller one on the north 


fide, oppoſite to it, only fit for boats. Between theſe. 


reeks, is a narrow iſthmus, about a quarter of a mile 


broad, with hills to the eaſt and weſt, which, from 
the ſea, makes the iſland ſeem to be divided. In the 
ſouth cove, there are from ſeven fathom to eighteen. 
feet water, where a very rich veſſel, ſome years ago, 
was ſaved, being in the greateſtdiſtreſs, having ſeveral 
feet water in her hold; ſhe came in by the light of 
candle from a cabin in the iſland, and when day ap- 


peared, the crew found themſelves in a ſnug baſon, 
but in what part of the world they did not know, 
being directly come from the Weſt-Indies. | | | 
Towards the weſt end of the iſland, is a freſh-water- 
lugh, abounding with a black kind of worm, about 
two inches long, ſhaped like a leech, ſoft, and eafily- 
breaking to the touch. The water of this lake is of 


a moſt ſaponaceous abſterſive quality 3 it very readily. 


diſolves ſoap; and the inhabitants ' affirm, that if a 
calk, in which train bil had been kept, was to be.laid- 
tor a few days in this lough, it would be taken out 
ſweet and elean. The inhabitants here are generally 
a very ſimple honeſt people, thieving being a vice 
little known among them. If a perſon be found guilty. 


which is the greateſt -puniſhment they can inflit on 
the criminal, who endeavours all he can to remain on 
the iſland, 'They have no liquor for their ordinary 
drink, except water of milk; yet very few ages are 

without 


; 
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of a crime, he is directly baniſhed to the continent. 
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without a bottle of rum or brandy; which: they will 
generouſly offer to à ſtranger. The houſes are built 
of ſtone, moſtly thatched with potatoe ſtalks ; and theſe 
artfully kept down by nets, which cover the Whole 
roof, Theſe nets. are made of ' ropes of ſtraw, the 
meſhes not quite a foot ſquare; to the ends of: theſe 
ſtones are tied, which hanging down round the eves, 
form no diſagreeable fight. ere are ſeveral villages 
_ hamlets upon the Hane. 
They have thirty or forty boats belonging to the 
place, — which ys Rem berry nes. mom of 
uh; and by this means they are enabled to pay their 
rent. The principal fiſh taken here, 'are cod, hake, 
ling, mackarel, &c, Hake is their ftaple fiſh, which 
they ſalt and drr. A JET 
Many of the rocks of this iſland ate compoſed of 
an excellent white free-ſtone, reſembling Portland 
» Hone; they have alſo a black kind, proper for and 
| hearth-ſtones, which they carry, by ſea, to Cork; 
and round the iſland are Maney of crabs and lobſters, 
Adjoining-to Cape Clear, between it and the main 
land, is the iſland of Iniſhircan. In this ifland ſtood 
the caſtle of Dunelong, over-againſt that of Nanaſhad, 
which caſtles defended the mouth of Baltimore har- 
bour. Near it are the remains of a barrack; and 
there are ſome old pieces of iron ordnance ſtill lying 
among the rocks. Within the walls of the fort is 
a good houſe, About a mile to the ſouth axe the re- 
mains of an antient abbey, founded anno 1460. The 
ſteeple is a low ſquare. tower, from whence runs the 
nave of the church, with an arcaded wing to the ſouth. 
Some parts of the building are ſlated, having been 
uſed for fiſh-houſes,, when the pilchards frequent- 
ed this coaſt, This iſland has very good: land in it, 
and its ſoil is vaſtly preferable to that of Cape Clear. 
In the bay of Baltimore, are ſeveral iſlands, as Spa- 
niſh-iſland ;- alſo the iſland of Dunegal, a large fruit- 
ſul ſpot; and higher up is another, called Gen one 


main, are three iſlands called the Calves; the welt 


Calf contains forty four actes. ' Carty*s ifland lies 


between theſe and the ſhores and is larger than any 
of the Calves. 

To the north- weſtof Inithircan Iſle, Hes Hare: ind, 
a large fruitful ſpot; and near it are fotit ſmall iflands, 
called the Schemes; alſo — the coaſt, in the fol- 
lowing order, from eaſt tb eſt, are Horfe-iſand, 


containing one Rundf et acres; Callleciflaks;” con- 


taining 119 eres; wer N in. Ar 16 acres; 
and weſt * all there 4 ſmall ſpot, called Goat- 
fMand. © 
All theſe iſlands bir; with the adjacent coaſt; 
produce large crops of fine = hw barley. 

On out” retufh to Baltimore, we proceeded three 
miles north-eaſt, where the ſex emers 3 harrow creek; 


and forms a ſalt water lake, calle Toigh-Hytic: This” © 
lake being ſurrounded with high Hills, has'a'mbf ro- 


mantic appearance; it is abont two miles in circum- 
ference ; ahd in the midſt of it is à ſmall iſland, = 
which ſtahds the ruins of an old caſtles built hy 

O-Driſcols. This lake — with various nt 


excellent lobſters; crabs eſcalöpsz afld final de 
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Midway north-weſt between Gate Cleat and the 


of ſeasfiſh, as alſo ſalmoſi and white 8 phe. : 
a) * 


At half ebb, this wattt empties itſelf 1990 th 

Barloge, in 'aKiti@ of wWater-fall, like the river Thames,” 

at London Bridge: Seals alſb breed in tis hike! 
On one fide of the Lough, is an Hill called K 


one, remarkable for à very firte echo; arid le | 


to the weſt of it is the Caſtle of Ard \ 
From thenee We t avelled fiorth-eaft a 1 four miles 


to Caſtletown, or C ſtle- Townſend; where is a rc W- 


erected caſtle of ſorfie ſtrength, fltuated on the fide of 


PIT 


a declivity, where boats May laid at the door. Off 


this bay is a 
opſters, the water” being tight fathom deep in moſt 
places. ps 11 2 aa but well-I86kihg vil- 


lages 


tiffety, ind iff it are excellent 
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lage. An high promontory, called the Toe- head, 
ſtands a little to the weſtward of Caſtlehaven, dye 
ſouth of which, in the ocean, are the high. ſteep 
rocks called the Stags, which being always to be 
ſeen, are eaſily avoided. 8 Ia 
On the weſtern fide of the haven is Horſe-iſland, 
which produces a wonderful ſort of herbage, that re- 
covers and fattens diſeaſed horſes to admiration, 
From Caſtle-Townſend we went to Rahine-caſtle, 
which is ſituated at. the head of the haven on the 
eaſtern bank. In the walls are ſeveral cannon-balls, 
which were ſhot at it from ſome veſſels in the har- 
bour. The eaſtern point of this harbour is called 
Galleon Point, on which are the remains of an in- 
trenchment caſt up by the Spaniards, and the ovens 
uſed by them are alſo ſtill to be ſeen. From thence 
it is about a mile to Miros, called in-Iriſh Garry, or 
the Garden, from its being better land than the reſt 
of this barony. It is on the weſt fide of Glandore 
harbour. In Miros pariſh was anciently an-abbey 
called Santo Mauro. At a place called Carigiliky, 
in this pariſh, the foundation of extenſive ruins were 
- diſcovered, together with a large cemetery, with, great 
quantities of human bones; it was probably the ſite of 
the abbey de Santo Mauro, which ſome falſely place 
at Abbey-mahon, near Timoleague. The houſe of 
abbey Shrowry was a cell to this; the pariſh church 
ſtands in ruins on the coaſt, and oppoſite to it, in 
a ſmall iſland called Arahas, is a ruined chapel. ,.. 
Near Glandore harbour is another iſland, called 
the Squincde. it. 
The weſt fide of this pariſh is bounded by the bay 
of Caſtlehaven, formerly called Glanbarahane, and 
by the Spaniards, Porto Caſtello; and the eaſt fide 
by Glandore harbour, which, though ſmall, is an 
exceeding good one; and near it .is a caſthe of the 
ſame name. At the upper end of this harbour is 
a deep and dangerous glin, called the Leap; 
bn 
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on both ſides of which is the high road from 
Roſs to the other parts of Weſt Carbery, The road 
croſſes this glin, which is here as ſteep as a flight of 
ſtairs, ſo that few horſes, but thoſe who are well uſed 
to it, attempt it with courage. To the weft of this 
precipice is an handſom t, called Brede, with 
large plantations,  .' S , ON 
At Keamore, above the Leap, is a very extenſive 
proſpe& of a great part of the ſea coaſt, with the har-. . 
bours of Glandore and Caſtlehaven. * 
On the weſt end of Glandore bay, not far from the 
Leap, by the working of the ſea, a large part of the 
hill fell down, on which grew ſeveral trees; this 
piece formed an iſland of about twenty yards in cir- 
cumference, and the trees continued to grow; but 
it is now almoſt quite waſhed away. . 
From Skibbereen to the Leap in a direct line is 
only four miles, between which are many longhs 
ſtored with trout and eels, which the Iriſh call aghi 83 
and ſome have ſmall floating iſlands, which ſwim from 
one ſide to the other: I have ſeen ſome of them above 
ten yards broad; they are uſually compoſed, at firſt, 
of only weeds, and ſedgy long graſs, which gathering 
together, by degrees, being blown off the adjacent 
grounds in September, form a kind of a tuſſock, 
and increaſe every year, by the addition of lime and 
other matter, that they collect in floating about the 
ſides and edges of the lakes. In the pariſhiof Nil- 
macabea is a lake called Loughdrine, wifich the 
country people believe to be miraculous; and ſay, - 
that, on a certain day of the year, all the iſlands in 
it change places, and ſhift from one fide to the other; 
at — time aſt numbers of theſe ignorant people 


aſſemble at this lough, where they erect booths, and. + 


feaſt, every one bringing bits af bread, meal, &c. to 
feed the fiſh in the lake. eee eee 

In the ſame pariſh is another, called Ballimough, 
ſtored with a fine large * trout; on an hill to — 
* | 2 "i ? ea 
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ſide of it, is an ancient Daniſh intrenchment, 
faid to have a ſubterraneous paſſage down-to the lake, 
In this and other loughs, are ſeveral. freſh water 
wrinkles, exactly reſembling thoſe on the ſea ſhore; 
and as muſcles and other kinds of ſea ſhell fiſh are 
often found in freſh. water, I do not wonder that 
we often diſcover varieties of ſhells in places remote 
from the ocean. 1 * E M Go 
From the Leap it is four miles to Roſs, or Roſs- Car- 
bery, formerly called Roſs-Alithri, i. e. the field of 
pilgrimage. — in his Chronicle, p. $3, ſays, 
this town was walled about, by a lady of that coun- 
try; but by the wars of the Iriſh ſepts, particularly 
the Cartys, Driſcols, &c. the fouhdstions could 
ſcarce be traced. He adds, that there Was in it 
anciently a famous univerſity, whereto reſorted all 
the ſouth-weſt part of Ireland, for Jearning ſake.” 
It is now a ſmall. market town, anda-biſhop's ſee. 
The cathedral is ſuppoſed to have been founded by 
Saint Fachnan, in the 6th century, as well as an abbey, 
the ruins. of which yet remain. The: preſent ca- 
thedral is a ſmall neat Gothic ſtructure, the choir 
of which is more modern; the ſtalls, newly erected, 
are neat and well diſpoſed. In the ſouth wing is a 
handſome chapter room. Here is a. ſmall! ſquare 
ſteeple, battlemented on the top. The church - yard 
is waſhed by an arm of the ſea, that flows up to the 
town; and is prettily planted with trees. The har» 
bour was formerly, according to Camden, navigable 
for ſhips, but it was in his time quite choaked up with 
ſand ; and it is now ſo ſhallow that no vyſſel can 
come up to the town, in which is a good foot bar- 
rack, and a ſmall market houſe, with fome other 
Near the cathedral, a few: years ſince, were -dife 
covered ſeveral ſubterraneous chambers. About 2 
mile weſt of Roſs- are two remarkable great holes in 
the ground, 80 yards deep, and each about gone 
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terraneous paſſages; theſe holes are called E. and W. 
Pouladuff; one is on the lands of Downeen, and the 
other on Tralong. 5 l i 

A mile north-weſt of Roſs ſtands Banduff, now 
Caſtle-Salem, a ftrong romantic building. About 
a mile weft of Rofs runs the river Rory; near it, 
at Ballyvenine, ftand the ruins of the largeſt houſe 
in Carbery, erected by fir Walter Coppinger, who 


alſo deſigned to build a market-town here, but was 


7 hindered by the rebellion of 1641, in which wars 
| this houſe was deſtroyed. The foil between this and 
| Roſs is a light grey clay, mixed with ſand; their 
| manure is land, which affords them plenty of 
| 


corn, potatoes, and ſome flax. | , 

About three miles fouth-eaſt from Rofs is Caſtle 
Freke, a pleafant feat, that commands an extenſive 
view of the ocean and coaſt, to the weſt. - ' Adjacent 


ſtored with 7 over which is an agreeable terrace. 
To the eaſt of it is Kilkerin-houſe, where is alſo 
3 freſhwater lake, of fifty two acres, ſtored 
with fin. ts N 


Dundede, a caſtle on a very ſmall iſland, to wh 
there is a narrow paſſage from the main, being.equal- 


men, called the Gafley-head, and is ſometinie$ 


” 


tory, like that of Kingſale, ſtretches itſelf a good w 


there are ſeveral cavertfs formed at its baſe, by the 
working of the waves. | 

From thence we went to Clognakilty, five miles 
from Rofs, where we made no Ray, but proc 


mologa, the reſidence of Saint Mologa. This vil- 
1 lage 
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from the cliffs, in both which the fea flows by ſub- 


to it is a large park, and alfo a fine freſh-water lake, 


At the extreme ſouth point of land ee | 
2 


ly the work of nature and art. It is commonly, 5% 


ly miftaken bythem for e Old headof Kingſale, when | 
the light of the latter is not ſeen. This ptomon- 


into the ocean, 4. alſo of a conſiderable height ; | 


, 
1 


four miles further eaſtwyard to Timoleague, 1. e. Tee- 4 
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lage is ſituated on an arm of the ocean, which flows 
in between the hills, whoſe feet it waſhes. . From 
Court Mac Sherry (the harbour's mouth) to Timo- 
league, is two miles. This harbour was formerly 
navigable, but is now quite obſtructed with ſand; 
ſo that only ſmall loops and boats can come to Timo- 
Jeague, and ſmaller ſand veſſels about a mile aboveit. 
A ſmall river diſcharges itſelf here, called the Ari- 
ideen, i. e. the little ſilver ſtream; it runs at the 
wo of an hill, covered with an oak wood, for a 
mile before it reaches this town, in a ſerpentine 7 
rent. At its entrance into the town it waſhes th 
walls of a caſtle, which a few years ago was fitted 
up, and ſome looms erected in it, for linen weavers. 
The Arigideen, in its courſe, next touches the verge 
of the church-yard, which commands a Nas ct 
down to the harbour's mouth; and the other ſide is 
bounded by a circular meadow lately reclaimed from 
the river. It next glides by the walls of an ancient 
abbey, founded in the beginning of the 14th-cen- 
tury. The building (though not roofed) is entire, 
conſiſting of a large choir, with an iſle formed by 
arcades' on the ſouth, which lead to a lateral wing. 
There is an handſome ſquare Gothie tower, about 
ſeventy feet high, between the choir and the aile; 
and on one ſide of theſame aile, is a ſquare cloiſter ar- 
caded, with a platform in the middle; this Jeads to 
ſeveral large rooms, one whereof is ſaid to have been 
a chapel, another the chapter room, a third the re- 
fectory, beſides a ſpacious apartment for the guardian 
of the houſe; there was alſo an hall, dormitory, kit- 
chen, cellars, &c. ROE compoſing a large pile 
of building. Here are ſeveral tombs of the Iriſh fa- 
milies. It is ſituated between the caſtle and abbey, 
under an hill, which ſhelters it from weſt and north- 
erly winds, Here is a regular ſtreet on one fide of it, 
being new built for the accommodation of linen 
weavers, In it are ſome good ſlate-houſes, a mſn 
; | oule, 
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houſe, and bleach- yard; it has al ſo four fairs in the 
year, but no regular market. Near it is a well, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary, much frequented on the 
gth of September, by numbers of the Iriſh, who 
imagine it to cure ſeveral maladies. : 
To the ſouth-weſt of the town, on a riſing ground, 
is Barry's-Hall, a modern built ſeat, which has a 
proſpect of part of the arm of the fea, which comes 
up to the foot of the hill on which it ſtands, form- 
ing an handſome baſon, interſperſed with ſmall iſlands. 
On the oppoſite ſide of the river is Maryborough, 
an handſome houſe built not many years ſince, on 
a riſing hill, — a view of the bay and river; 
beyond it, on the ſame ſide, is Burren-caſtle, and near 
it the church of Rathclarin. EE 
On the weſtern fide of the river, as you go down 
the bay of Court Mac Sherry, is a good houſe in a 
grove of trees; and about half way down, cloſe to 
the ſhore, are ſeen the ruins of Abbey- Mahon. The 
walls of the church are ſtanding, and a houſe is 
built on part of the ruins, which are encompaſſed 
with a grove, of - oth e 
Cloſe to the harbour's mouth is Court Mac 
Sherry: This ſeat lies under an hill, planted with 
trees, that ſhelter it from the ſea winds, and has the 
proſpect of the harbour up to Timoleague. The 
coaſt, for half a mile inwards from this place, forms 
a ſemi- circle, where are ſome good houſes, and trees 
planted on à natural terrace above the water, Which, 
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with Court Mae Sherry, being encompaſſed with 


walls and turrets, makes ah handſome appearance 
at a diſtance. | \ © 1 le " 


The bay affords plenty of various kinds of ſea fiſh; | 
formerly pilchards were taken' in it; and on the - 


ſhore are ſeveral buildings, called, in this country, 
hſh-palaces, for curing that fiſh. Plaice are ſo 
good here, that, when in ſeaſon, many prefer them 
to turbot, and ſome are near as large. Conſiderable 
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draughts of ſalmon have been alſo taken in this 
bay. On both ſides are es high. cliffs, to- 
wards the 4 4 of this bay, where eagles, ak, 
and herons, build their neſts. On the oppoſi 

of the river, from Court Mac n, is the decays 
ed caſtle of -Coolmain.. 

At the ſouth-weſt extremity. of this pariſh. is a pe- 
ninſula of about five acres, to which is a very|narrow 
paſſage; and on this peninſula are the ruins of an 
old caſtle, defended by ſquare baſtions, to preyent 
people from landing, The iſland is a rock, thinly 
covered with earth; but is conſtantly mowed every 
year, thougb never known to. be manured. 7 
was a place where the Iriſh formerly ſecured their 
cattle by night; ; there are m wy + ch, 0p, 50 the eons 
particularly one tg, the welt, defended by a Wall, a 
caſtle, and two tutrets; 4 under the caſtle are {ey 
ſubterraneous e n jÞ into the mi 4 — 
iſland, the e of hie W farc 
Dunworly ran dcn called St. 0 
viſited by the ſuperſtitigus Iriſh. on her feſtival 7 
the weſt the coaſt is a 1 a bold high ſhore, 
ing with ſtugendous, cliffs,: w N aſtopiſh while th 7 
pleaſe us, The wat vaſt expanſe. Ne ip. 
the grandeur of the ſcene ; x Ik (jab 
the mind ſo 17 © for one C: % 

f it, even in a calm, without a 
but when it is worked up by pn es 
zon ſeems to be nathing but. fo 
floating mountains, it 15 impoſſible e. 10 e 
agreeable horror that ariſes. on ſuch. a 


he hot 


On moſt of this coaſt are great —— of caves, 


worked by the ſea; theſe caves are generally/th ha- 
bitation of wild pigeons, gulls, and other ſea- Ils, 
who live in the upper. crevices;, . while. porpoiſes, 
ſeals, and other monſters of the deep, have their abodę 
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We returned back ter to Cloghn ns 
through its bay, — pleaſant e 2 * 
chideny, on vhich is a delightful ſeats 7 
au anciently Clowneallow) is Swe) 
fituated near the which affords it more Pleafure: 
than profit; the mouth of the Harbdur being choak 
| ed with ſand, prevents veſſels of burden from coming 
| up to the town, It is bailt in the form of à croſs, 
and here is a decent new church, ſituated” on a rifing: 
3 this is a noted market on rr for linen 


FI Beford the wars of 1647, it was a flouriſhing ork, 1 
but being then burnt: down, it has never recovered: 
itſelf. Reeds it begins to thriveen: 
About a mile to the north-eaft of this place, on the 
lands of Temple-brien, are the remains of an ancient 
heathen temple. - 

Six miles north from Cloghnakilty is Iniſliben;; W 
village, conſiſting of about thirtyreight houſes, which, 
lies on both ſides the Bandon” river ; to this place we 
proceeded, intending to make the beſt of me Lay; pe] 
viſit the lake of Killarney. F 

About three niles-welb of {nifkeets there hots Ma- 
nufacture of earthen ware, the clay for Which is 
brought from the count) of Kerry: the lands here 
are moſt ly under meado and paſturs; there is. nee 
1 iſe ſome corn Me no- ons Travel N 2 

ax. ds | 

A little: aſd of Iniſttetsis Palace Anne, an | 
ſome, large; wel- hunt houſe; with pleaſure g rf _ 
Kc. To theweft of Iulſkeen, on the — — 3 W 
Bandon<-river, is Warren's-brook; a good" houſe, | 
and not above a mile further: weſt is Pheal, and un 
the lame ſide of the river CulMle-baltincatrigyy and not. 
far ſouth-eaſt from it the caftle of Ballinwardi”- M 
little weſt'of© Iniſkeen is Nur on the month 
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From Iniſkeen to the village of Nuce's- town, the 
country is, for the moſt part, mountainy and mA 
being covered over with heath, furze, and fern, To 
the north of Iniſkeen is the ruined: church of Ki- 
neigh, with a remarkable round tower, above ſeventy 
feet high, and- 124 feet from the weſt end of the 
church; contrary: to all others of the kind; the firſt 
ſtory is in the form of an hexagon, but the. other five 
ſtories above it are round, #: 

From Nuce's-town we proceeded about three 
miles north to Strawhall, formerly Kilbrenin, an 
abbey founded in the eighth century, part of whoſe 
ruins are remaining on a riſing ground. 1 

About a mile further is Caſtlemore, in good repair, 
and half a mile eaſt Ryecourt, an handſome houſe and 
improvements, beſides which there are raifed and 
planted, within a few years, many thouſands of oaks, 
and other foreſt-trees, ' . 

A mile weſt is Crook's-town, a houſe with 
fine gardens, large orchards, &c. to the weſt of which 
are — groves of fir. The church of Moviddy 
was lately rebuilt. : n 
About a quarter of a mile north of the church is a 
2 excellent white freeſtone; and on the welt 
near Killmurry, is a well, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, and much frequented on her feſtivals, by the 
common Iriſh; near it is a ſtone, in which they pre- 
tend is the miraculous impreſſion of a man's knee. 
On the weſt ſide of the road from Crooks-town to 
Bandon, is-a * 5 ſtone monument, of a great length 

and breadth. Tradition ſays, it was erected to the 
memory of one Nial, who was ſaid to be flain in bat- 
tle near this place. p e 
Near it is Agharlow, a good houſe with improve- 
ments, and about a mile eaſt by north from thence is 
the caſtle of Kilcrea, a ſtrong building, having an 
excellent ſtaircaſe, of a dark marble, from bottom to 
top, about ſeventy feet high. It ſtands a little ſouth 
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of the river Bride. The barbicans, platforms, and. 
ditch ſtill remain. On the eaſt fide is a large field 
called the Bawn, the only appendage, formerly, to 
great men's caſtles, which places were uſed for danc-, 
ing, goaling, and ſuch diverſions; pleaſure gardens, 
and other improvements, being then unknown in this 
country. In theſe bawns they alſo kept their cattle 
by night, to prevent their being carried off by wolves, 
or their more rapacious neighbours. | | 

About two fields eaſt of this caſtle are the ruins of 
the abbey of Kilcrea, A great part of the building 
ſtill remains; among which is the nave, and choir of 
the church. On the ſouth” ſide of the former is a 
handſome arcade; of three Gothic arches, ſupported. 
by marble columns, thicker than thoſe of the Fuſcan 
order. This arcade continues to form one ſide of a 
chapel, being a croſs iſle. In the choir are ſome 
old tombs, ſeveral of the lords Clancarty being here 
interred, as were the Barrets, and other principal per- 
ſons of the country, who always oppoſed the entire. 
demoliſhing of this pile. The ſteeple is a light 
building, about eighty feet high, placed between the 
nave and choir; It is ſtill entire, and ſupported by 
Gothic arches. There is ſomething very awful.and 
ſolemn when one enters theſe reverend piles, once 
erected for the uſes of religion. Long ſounding iſles, 
intermingled with graves and human bones, the Wi- 
light vaulen the caverns piled with fEulls, and the 
gloomy darkneſs, occaſioned by the heiglit of the. | 
walls, over-grown with ſhrybs and ivy, fo ſadden all | 
the ſcene, that he muſt be a perſon who never reflects of 
at all, if he ehinks not of futurity, on entering (as 


Mr. Pope ſays) _ 


In thoſe deep ſolitudes and awful cells, 
r penſive Contemplation dwells, 


And ever-muſing Melancholy reigns. ' 
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From the gateway of this abbey to the road, 1 
are high banks on either ſide, formed] entirely of hu- 

man bones and ſkulls, cemented. tagether with, maſs; 
and beſides, great numbers ſtrewn about, there- are ſe- 
veral thouſands piled up in the arches, windows, &c. 
which ſhew this place formerly to have been a very 


great cemetery, At the end of à lane leading to this, 


ruin ſtands, a Jarge wooden croſs, which has remained 


there ever ſince the demolition of the abbey; and this, 


entrance to the abbey is by an avenue of venerable 


oak. The river Bride winds ſweetly, away through 


a vale below this ruin, and turning north, falls into 
the river Lee. Near it is an handſome ſeat called 
Snugborough, with fine plantations. A mile north 
from it is Garyhaſty, a pleaſant ſeat, near the ſouth 
ſide of the bridge. About a mile weſt from the abbey 
and caſtle is the bog of Kilerea, called in Iriſh, 
Geary, formerly very incommodious and unprofitable, 
the middle of it being woody, buſhy, and very deep, 
quite inacceſſible, and edged, on, the eaſt and weſt 
with red bogs; and, till about thirty years ago, fre- 
quented by wolyes, to the great annqyance of the ad- 
jacent inhabitants. This, deſcription of 16 was te- 
turned by an inqueſt of jurors, on a commiſfon of 
furvey, anno,1656; and ſo it continued, till. lately 
drained and made excellent land. We. progeeded on 
to Ballincolly, a large caſtle not far diſtant, and only 
four miles weſt of Cork, Here we turned noxthy ta 
Cooleroe, on the ſduth bank of the Lee, with good 
plantations, and an, handſome: avenue leading to the 
houſe, Near it is the bridge of Iniſcarra, of ix 
None arches, over the Lee. The river is here con- 
tracted, having a fall, and runs with great rapig iy. 
Upon this river are ſeveral ſeats: on the north 
fide is Iniſcarra, a decgmt church; and neat built par- 
ſonage houſe. Sirmount lies a mile more to the 
vreſt, on a riſing ground over the Lee; it meer 
wooded on the eaſt fide, and has a good ſouth proſpe . 
; 0 
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of a great extent of country. Not far from, and op- 
poſite to this ſeat, are the remains of à caſtle, named 
ö A mile north of Iniſcarra, on a riſing 
ground, is Arduum, a pleafant ſeat; near whteh is the 
village of Cloghroe, More weſt ſtands. Pallyally, 
an handſome houſe and park. 7 289 
From thence we ſet out for Mill-ſtreet, through a 
country rough and uncultivated, with the Boggra 
mountains to the north, and the Muſkerry- mountains 
before us. A dreary proſpet! Here we leave Ma- 
croomp on the ſouth, about ſix miles, from whence is 


Caum-Carig, (i: e. the crooked rocks) a rugged bill, 


which muſt be paſſed over before one arrives at Mill 
ſtreet. On the left the eye is entertained with va- 
rious proſpects. of the Kerry mountains above- men- 
tioned: the laſt of the range, to the north, is a lofty 
cone, called Clara- hill; at the foot of it is Mount- 
Leader, a good houſe and plantations On the left 
is Kilmedy, a ſmall caſtle now in ruins, near which 
was a redoubt for half a foot company. North of 
Kilmedy about one mile is Mill-ſtreet, the laſt vil 
lage of any conſequenee in this-part of the batony; 
the new turnpike road from Cork to Kerry runs 
through it, being carried over the Boggra mountain; 
a new barrack, and ſome manufactures in the linen 
trade ſet up here, will ſoon make it a e- of 'forne 
note. About a mile to the eaſt, is. Drifhane; an high 
caſtle ; near the caſtle is-2-new-handſome-houſe.) ö 
From Mill-ſtreet we 
pike road over the mountains that divide Cork from 
Kerry, to Glapflefk, which till of late years 


deemed im poſſible- From thence the — 5 
J =} 


itlarney, On the- leſt of the road 


companied us. to K 
the mountain of 
eſteemed one of the higheſt in the kingdom, at leaſt 
1020 yards perpendicular above the lake of Killarney, 
which is conſiderably: higher tham the fen. To the 
welt of Mangerton areabe-Recks; which ſeem, by the | 


eye, 


on tne new turns | 


erton reared"its- ſtately head; _ + 


* 1 
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eye, to be rather higher than that mountain, but hilſs 
x 634 are conical, and terminate in points, appear 
kigher at a diſtance than thoſe which have a lar 
ſurface, or table, on their tops ; as ſteeples with ſpires 
_ to be higher than thoſe which are covered with 
Qmes. : S 50 lo ci wtg 1 2 
The Reeks are ſteeper than Mangerton, and have 
more terrible precipices, and declivities, ſo that it is 
impoſlible to determine their height by the barometer, 
On the weſtern ſide of Mangerton is a large deep 
hole, filled with water, called the Devil's Punch- 
bowl, which overflows and makes an agreeable caſ- 
cade down the fide of the mountain, in view of Mur- 
cus-houſe. This water ſupplies the mills for the 
iron works, and then falls ints Lake Lane, or what 
is more commonly called the lake of Killarney, which 
forms one of the greateſt natural beauties of Ire- 
land, and will amply repay any traveller of taſte, 
for his trouble in journeying 'thither, © One of 
the beſt proſpects it affords is from the north, on 
a riſing ground, near the ruined cathedral] of Ag- 
hadoe ; not but there are many other fine views of it, 
from every other fide, but few of them tage in ſo 
many particulars, as may be obſerved from that ſta- 
tion; for from hence is to be ſeen one of the maſt 
delicious landſcapes in Ireland; and perhaps few 
countries in Europe afford better. But this is ſuch 
a maſter- piece, that even the Pouſſins, Salvator Roſa, 
or the moſt eminent painter in that way, might here 
furniſh himſelf with ſufficient matter, not only to 
form one, but ſeveral entertaining proſpects. From 
this eminence a ſurvey may be taken of the greateſt 
part of this beautiful lake; and likewiſe of that 
ſtupendous amphitheatre of mountains, which are 
ranged along the oppoſite ſhores. The town of Kil- 
larney is ſeated on its eaſtern ſide; and from theeaſt 
end of the middle lake, entirely round the upper and 
lower lakes, (for notwithſtanding they are BRIT 
| : reckon! 
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reckoned but two, they may not improperly be diſ- - 
tinguiſned in three lakes) to the village at the weſt 


end of the lower lake, (one narrow valley excepted, 
in the ſouth, through which runs a river into the 
upper lake) is one continued — of moſt enor- 
mous mountains, the immenſe declivities of which 


are covered with woods, from nearly their tops, 


down to the verge of the lakes, 


The romantic intermixture of horrible impendin 
precipices with theſe lofty mountains, that are mo 


beautifully covered down their ſides, to the very 


verge of the lake, with arborage of every of the com- 
mon ſorts of wood, mixed with ary 16 of various 
kinds, all which appear to be the ſpontaneous pro- 
duce of the ſoil, and with their different and diverfi- 
fed ſhades and tints preſent ſuch a grand and'beau- 
tifully variegated ſcenery on the immenſe ſlopes of 
theſe ſurrounding hills as is beyond deſcription :— 
add to this the numberleſs rivulets caſcading in 
rocky channels, ſkirted with trees of every kind, 
down the ſides of theſe enormous mountains, ſome of 
them to the height of a hundred yards or more at one 
view; while in other places are ſeen cataracts or 
water-falls, over rocky precipices, near or more diſ- 
tant from ſhore ; and the whole together preſents 
ſuch a po and ſtriking proſpect as pleaſes and en- 


tertains beyond imagination. | 


] SE 
Theſe are beauties exterior to the lake, to be ſeem. 


on the ſurrounding rocks and mountains, either in a 
boat or from the iflands, of which there are man 
and of very je 
and all of them, 
which is inhab 


f any ſize, one only excepted 


by an innumerable ſight of rab- 


: 
. 


ba 


erent extent, diſperſed over the lake, | 


bets, beautifully ornamented with trees of every kind, 


with a moſt delightful intermixture of ever- 8, 
as box, holly, yew, and, which is the greateſt curi- 


oſity of this kind, the arbutus, or ftrawberry tree, 


the whole of Which, here likewiſe, appear to be 


a ſpon- 


1 
1 


* 
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a” ſpantancous production, and ſome. of them- 
| to an b Boe on theſe. iſlands . 
7 lord Kenmeir's, a table made of one of theſe yes, 
1 the leaves of which were above. two feet a- rost 
without any joint; and hollies of a prodigious magni- 
tude are found here; I have ſern / may of them equal 
to, and ſome. of above twa feet in diameter in the 
body of the tree. On ſame of theſe iſlands there 
are found likewiſe, ſhrubs. of various kinds, ſuch 
as I do not remember to have ſeen, many of whiehy 
I. make no doubt, have their medicinal virtuts for 
the reſemblance they have in ſmell to the contenty-of 
a Galenic. ſhop... „ ,1,5 boric 
The cooling and - refreſhing; ſhade of. thi woods 
with which theſe iſlands argiernamented,, with theit 
diverſifed. figures, extent, and different elevations 
from the ſurface of the lakes, ſome of them with 
flat. ſhoces, and riſing verdant eminences in their 
interior receſſes. from the water, others ſo low and 
generally flat, that you can form but little idea of 
their extent, without landing or ſurroundingsthem, 
while others. again are raiſed o rock, withc preei- 
pices,, that muſt” be clam®?red. if you would make a 
FTis eaſier for the rural and romantic geniusto 
conceive than for me to ex preſsithe plea ſure, that in 
every proſpect, derives to the curious: traveller from 
ſuch a mixed and diverſified:ſcepe of entertainment. 
A general proſpect of the beautiſul ſeenery of theſe 
lakes. may be obtained, and williamply rewarch thoſe 
whoſe curioſity is ſtrong. enougir to emiry them up tu 
the top of ſome of the ſurrounding. mountainsg par- 
ticularly from the top of the rough and ſlraggy Durcy, 
a name given to a lofty, roch mountain that ſtandi 
a little detached from the neigbbouring Maugerton, 
on the eaſt ſide of the entrance into the narrowiſtrait 
that leads to the upper lake; a ſituation that cum 
mands the moſt extenſive proſpect aan 
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and country adjacent, of any that can be found on 

the ſurrounding eminences. e n ene 

His name he derives from the likeneſs of his White | 

halky top to the Turkiſh turban: you will find him my 

on the right of, and not far from the Devil's unc. | 

bowl. 3 $14 bal n 1168: ove RT HYS. 

From the lofty ſhaggy top of this rocky mountain is 

ſeen a proſpeR, the moſt fentile af aqueous, rural, 

ch Wand romantic beauties,. within the extent of half a 

hy Wcozen miles on either hand, that any hill, er 

in the world affosds, within the ſame extent. The 

xtremities of your view, from this. eminence, pre- 

ſent the out-lines of the ſeveral lakes, with the ſur- 

ounding verdant mountains, rocks.and precipices z 

general view, likewiſe, of the deep. and moftirrigu- 

dus valley and ſtraight, that leads from the upper 

o the — lake, and which in any other fitu< 

ation, is ſeen hut very partialiy; including alſo the 

country acraſs the lower lake, ta the north and eaſt 

vard, which is, in general, a very fertile ſoit, and 1 

got thinly inhabited with à view. oi the toon of 

Killarney, and the fevers} feats: and village in the 

neighbouthaod of the, lake ; and below, in a liveral 

ſenſe, indaed, from tha lofty: eminence it is taken 

from, you have a proſpet of the lakes,” wich es 

erdant, laxuriant iſlands, that beautifully ornament 

on. DIY ——— — that 

re Ch! roc 101 re n E 

idges 1 or ſingla ones — . wag pF: 2 | 

own amengſt the large. iſlandsy that liſt up chen 

beads, ahove water, ag if ta view and enyytheirmons 

xtenſive and fertile * 5 Taken al together 

the perlen ace ure: is unequalled, in Steat 

britain, or, Ireland, and, perhaps, ini \theworkik tt 
The woſtwanderingieye may here:rove for hours, 

from variety to variety, without difoovering all ch 

beauties. that en er 7227890 2307 20 0 
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But, indeed, to: aſcend with exceſſive toil and 
labour this lofty, craggy mountain, tho' the ples 
ſure of the proſpect from it, perhaps, will reward 
the curious and indefatigable traveller, yet it is not 
the plan, in my opinion, for. deriving the molt ſatif: 
fying entertainment, that the lakes are calculated tt 
afford. | 151 eee 
For as a Turk, of the greateſt ſenſibility, would 
have his taſte and choice con founded amidſt a ſeraghi 

of ſurrounding beauties, and till he had ſeparatel 
them, could neither be ſo ſenſible of their partipul 
charms, nor have that exquiſite joy and ſatisfactie 
that each, in a more diſtin& and leſs interrupted ſitu- 
ation, would be capable of giving; ſo here, on 
the lake of Killarney, the beſt plan for obtaining 
the higheſt entertainment, ſhould ſeem to be th 

ſailing from one beauty to another, from variety u 
variety. And for ſuch a progreſs the general fora 
and ſituation of the lakes are by nature moſt happil 
adapted, from the extreme -irregularity of the out 
lines, and the - infinitely diverſified diſpoſition of th 
ſeveral parts, which its curvature: round the moun 
tains, from the weft to the ſouth, and the'ſtreight 
and narrow paſſes from one lake to the other, natu- 
rally produce. een 
For ſail which way you will, there is continua 
ſome opening proſpell of iſlands unſeen; or differeni 

views of the mountains, or of the rocks and horrid 
precipices, a new caſcade or water-fall, before un 
diſcovered, | from which mixture and diverſity" tht 
ſpectator is per petually getting a variety of - enter 
tainment, either from new objects, or from different” 
views of thoſe before ſeen. Nature, indeed, e. 

this romantically. beautiful of her works, ſeems f 
have providently conſulted the imperfection di! 
humanity, which is not capable of ſuch high enjoy: 
ment of her beauties, when confounded in its choice 

8 in 
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len nviting objedtss 


ral Therefore here ſhe has been careful to make ſumm 
diſpoſition of the -ſeveral parts of her exquiſite 
orkmanſhip, as that one beauty hall, in 8 55 
onceal another, and by this -good-natured- diſtri- 


ution, has given time to her votaries to admire at 
eiſure, and diſtinaly, as they ſucceſſively. come 
nder their obſervation ;.. but, at the ſame time, bas 


as are equal to the difficulty and labour in the ac- 
on uiſition to obtain an extenſive and more general ſur- 


lace, affords an inconceivable variety of entertain- 
ent, that cannot be had in any perfection without 
navigating the ſtreight. There is, however, juſt at 
the entrance into this narrow paſs from the lower lake, 
a length of about thirty or forty yards, that is un- 
navigable, The upper lake ſtanding about nine or 
en feet higher than the lower, occaſions a ſhallow 
leſcent of the waters, for the diſtagc& above- men- 
Mtioned, over which the boat muſt be drawi by the 
owers, the paſſengers getting on ſhoreg and. embark- 


are collected into the upper lake, from the moun- 


* from thence into the lower and larger lake, and 


chat, with the rivers, that are collected into it from 
east and north, with the waters that fall from the 
ſquth, are diſcharged at the weſt | 
by a river, into the ſea, below 
Calllemain in the weſt of Kerry, about twenty miles. | 


mountains on the 
end of the lake, 


bom the lake. „ + 
Tue little check or difficulty this rapid deſcent of 
ehe waters throws in the way in his inſatiable purſuit 
ef vanity, if properly improved, is not without its, 

uſes 
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Wing again above the ſhallow. For the waters that 
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The paſſage from the lower to the upper lake, 
hich is one among the principal beauties of be 
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one point of view, by too great a multiplicity o 
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uſes to the balf-enraptured traveller at the 'plac 
where he meets with it, who, juſt before he cot 
up to it, bas had his mind impreſſed with the higheſt 
and moft delightful conceptions of grandeur and ſub 
limity, perhaps, that can-poſlefs the human under 
nding, from an aqueo-mountarnous proſpect; fe 
ſuch will be the effect of the ptoſpect from a bo: 
behind the Mand of the beautiful bay he paſſ 
28283 3 ſtreight, 1 the lofty mountain 
t de} encompaſs the greateſt part of i 
The —— and hollow boſown'of which, 
over-ſpread with woods of various kinds, from th 
verge of the lake or bay almoſt to their very tops 
— * 2 proſpect that affects the mind of the ſpec- 
tator in a manner unſpeakable, and poſſefſey the imn 
8 W higheſt conceptions 55 natural 
imity. ou may laugh at my rhapſody if 
pleaſe, but to add tor the ec of fuck 4 f. . 
nent land „ what will carry his imaginations tt 
the bigheft-piech of frantic enchdkafm, the indie | 
echoing of the horn, reſounding with ineffable ſweets 
neſs from the lofty circulating boſom of the moun- 
tains. ' If any ſcene in the world can elevate his con» 
ceptions to te ſublime of nature, it muſt be a ſitus- 
tion like this. But ill- prepared is he indeed to meet 
with this check in the career of this inflamed cuti- 
oſity. Let nature, ever provident for her faithful 
votaries, has happily throw it . TI 
debarkation at the allow above mentioned, and th 
rufsling through the woods that upon 
ſtreight, at this rapid deſcent, gives him time 0} 
cool; and by tracing, in ſome degree, the impreſſions 


on his mind, from the enchanting ſcene he has jt 
paſſed through, prepares him for the more per 
enjoyment of the new and opening, variety that pre. 
ſents itſelf in . above thre Halo . 
The ſtreights, as they may be called betwern tie 
upper and lower lakes, — ü 
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jength, running through one of the moſt irriguous 

ſes 2 9 by be 

rolling and projecting of che rocks and mountains - 

on either hand, upon each other, thravgh which the 

avigation. is eontiaued, but by the moſt ſerpentine 

ind intricate paſſage that can de imagined, and at 

ery unequal dreadths, At ſome places, contracted 

or 100 yards or more, into a narrow, but genierall 

ery deep paſt, of not much more than room enaug | 

o work the oars ; thence opening into little lakes o | 

50 or — one Sram from: 5 nee it — 2 
gain, and Winds: round a: projecting rock or 

— at a diſtant view ſeems to deny a paſſag: ; and 

fter turning round a mountain, dough a narrow 

nfleted pals, the navigation widens again for a 

uarter of a mile, at the end of which the eye meets 

with the ſame forbidden appearances 10874 

Through the whole of this intricate paſſage/you 

re preſented with the moſt diverſified! foenery that 

vmagination- can conceive. In the narrow parte, 

vith rocky ſhores in various figures and ſhapes, that 

e aſſimilated by the boat- men to various ſubjects, . * 

ne is a horſe,” another is a ſhip, a church, 8c. | 


men the wider parts, with little iſlands, ſome of: which 
ute bare roeks, while others are adorned with trees, 
ert od verdant paſt In others, and more diſtant 
0-2: oſpets from the ſhore, you are preſented with hors 


ble and frightful precipices, verdant declivitieb © 
he ——— — 9 covered with trees of evgry' 11 
ind, common and ever- green, with a moſt delighifulil 
ixture of water falls, caſcades, nearer or more dif- | 
t, from the d mountains. ; ORE 

In ſerious truth, the face of mature through this 
nchanting maze, between the lower and upper lalkkes, | 
as ſuch > mixture of the ſublime, of the romantic 

d rural, as is'infinitel y ſuperior to adequate deſorip- 

on, and can be conceived only by an imagination 

and romant ice. W l 
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ſometimes known to build, but their number is 1 
very conſiderable; we ſaw but few of them while w 
were on the water. There is a moſt ſtupendous an 
frightful rock that ſtands on a ſudden narrow turninj 


ine effect, but as — approach nearer, and com 
under the precipice t 


precipices, interſperſed with numberleſs caſcades, ant 
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It is in ſome of theſe high, : and inacceſtn 
rocks that ſurround the lakes, that the eagles 


of this watery defile, which is called the eagles nei 
from its being feldom without a neſt of them on it 
top. Its front to the water is a moſt horrible preci 
pice. Its ſides are of a pyramidal figure, and Ji 
with trees from bottom to top, and with many 4 i 
ſtrawberry kind in particular. At a diſtance it ha 
at fronts the water, its frigh 
impending height poſſeſſes the mind of the . — 
who is obliged to navigate clofe under it, with eq 
terror and admiration, d FT [+ 
After winding through this ſerpentine mage, it 
which the ſtranger will often think himſelf ſhut 
without any outlet, but by the known backward pal 
ſage, to enter at laſt through a narrow'paſs, of nc 
more than 20 feet, between two projecting rocks, | 
to a ſecond lake of two or three miles acroſs, 
three or four in length, beautifully ornamented wi 
fruitful iflands, ſome of which ſeem covered wi 
lively ever-greens, and one in particular, whoſe beau 
tiful produce is-entirely of the arbutus'or ſtrawbe 
tree, Others of them fertile of ſtately oaks, aſh, & 
ixed with yews, hollies, &c. of an immenſe fize 
e whole ſurrounded with lofty mountains, 'rc 


water-falls, will altogether be an ing ſcene, tha 
after his cloſe and intricate palfag | through h 
ſtreights, for three or four miles, will be exquilitel 
— and entertaining to the curious ſpectator. 
Human nature has a ſtrong propenſity after va 
in all its pleaſures, proſpects, and enjoyments, l 
conducted by reaſon, it is indiſputably a paſſion tha 
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nay be juſtly and laudably indulged, ' The beauties - 
f nature are certainly objects that may rationally en- 
gage our attention, and moſt extenſive acquaintance ; 
to admire here, is doing honour to the God of nature, , | 
and as Pope moſt elegantly expreſſes t,, 4 | 
To enjoy is to obey.” COTE 8h, 2 | 
The lakes I have 'attempted to deſcribe, afford an 
nexhauſtible fund of entertainment of this kind. To. 
a mind fond of rural and romantic proſpects, nothing 
an give a greater pleaſure, than the face of nature, 
on, and about the lake of Killarney. The variety, 
doth high and low, that every where offers itſelf to 
or view, on failing among the iſlands, and between 
de rocks and precipices ; the copious and delightful-" | 
ly ſhaded bays found under the ſloping mountains, on 
the verge of the lakes; the numberleſs bays and coves ' 
or leſs extent, but not leſs beautiful, that are found 
among the iſlands, ſhaded on all ſides with groves of 
trees and ever-greens, growing on 2 which | 
the ſportive fancy of nature has delineated on thoſe 19 
fertile iſles; their different extent; their various and 
luxuriant, though uncultivated produce; even the 
dare rocks that peep up above the ſurface in various 
ſhapes and elevations, that are agreeably interſperſed 
among the fertile, and are no inconfiderable addition, 
will, altogether, furniſh the higheſt natural entertain- 
nent to every feeling ſpectator. 4 
Nor is it the eye only that nature has laid herſelf 3 
out to pleaſe, in this aqua-inſular paradiſe; the ear 
alſo comes in-for its ſhare of entertainment, from the 
aſtoniſning and - delightful echoes, that are found \ | 
among the hills in the ſouthern, and more encloſed 
parts of the lake, but more particularly in the wind- 
ing, deep, and intricate: valley, leading from the lower 
to the upper lake. There are many of them that are in- 
erpreſſibly fine, and infinitely ſuperior to any that I have 
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ever before' met with, even in that land vl echoes th 
Peak of Detbyſhire. - UF 
The echoed report of a canon in kane Ghradei 
among theſe mountains is really aſtoniſhing ; for chen 
are cannons placed at the mot advantage us ſituatio 
by the lord Kenmeir, on purpoſe for the entertainmen 
of trayellers, who generally provide themſelves with 
ammunition for loading them. The reports, on th 
diſcharge of theſe cation,” ae re-echoed from the 
mountains and loſty previpices in the neareſt — 
blance to thunder, of thing that can be im 
in nature. So Hear is the feſemblance, that b 8 * e 
the known diſcharge of the eannon, yolr could haveſif |: 
no doubt of its being a moſt nan of thunder © 
22 g the meunt 8. ſtrengti f 
e enoreaſinꝑ diſtance — wha take then 
ſound in luce And when; t6 imagination, it i d 
dying away luto ſllenee, you will- find it reviving 
again; and artacking your cars from u different quir- ! 
ter, in a degree of —_ that at onde ſutprizes andi ft 
aſtoniſhes. Indeed nothing but the thunder of Heaven t! 
itſelf, can equal the . report of exploded cannon, f. 
in ſome ſituations in this helle intricute valley. 1 
But the moſt delightful effe& of theſe echoes is thei d 
muſical, particularly of the horn and trumpet, which t 
our cochſwain, to oblipe us, carried with Him, and 
blew: for our entertamment in the moſt advantageous In 
ſituations, at one in partieular, where we ſet Him on i = 
ore behind a rock; near the Pagles- neſt, and croſſing i © 
over ourſelves t the oppoſite ſide we nad only the I 
returned ſounds. But here the higheſt epreffen I t. 
muſt fall inſinitely ſfort of the effect. the revecho-W !! 
ing, ſweet and meliornted ſounds — the 7 — of Ml * 
thoſe: lofty winding hills and pitt . v 
give muſic, whieh' mturadly — Its eff ele 
dus effect, — the-ears from all ſides i ſueref- u 
ſion, as if 3 blowing in con ' 
dert at different ces and elevations.—I enter u d 


ww, Ye Ht we 


farther. into this.deſcription, for it. is. as much above; 
me as the hills from whence the harmony deſcended. 
But like the enraptured - countryman, on his Waun 


from Vauxhall, I may ſay with truth, | 


The ſounds I'm Rill enjoying; 
They'® ith ſooth. my cars. 15 "TY 


9 
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lakes, is enjoyed im the higheſt perfection the nature 
of the thing will admit; nothing, to a ſportſman, can 

equal the ſpitit and elevating joy of a ſtag-hunt on the 
r lake of Killarney. This may be thought a little. lege 


dell of Lriſbciſm; but, in truth, it is plain, good Engl 


t for it is poſitively a hunt on the water z r 


the men who attend are generally in boats on the 7 
ti during the diverſion. 

nel The ftag is rouſed from-the woods that ſkirt 

1. lake, and generally from thoſe that grow along rg 75 
ind freight between the lakes, in which there are man 

fan them that run wild. lt nature, like deers in an. 

on foreſt, and are Props rly enough called wild ftags, 

5 They are often, fading the woods on th 
the declivities of the mountains, that flope on this ny 
ich MY tine valley. Horſes are here made no uſe of, for they 
ad would be uſeleſs. The bottoms and ſides! of the 
vis mountains are almoſt univerſally covered with wood: 
on and the declivities are. ſo long and ſteep that no ho 
ne Wl could either make his way in the bottom, 2 riſe theſe 
the impracticable hills; mw the ſtag will very rately at- 
on tempt to aſcend the mountains. It is impracticable, 


0. indeed, to follow. the hunt by land, either on-foot or 


fon horſeback ; the chace is along the valley in oy \ 
woods, and over the few ſmall, and, from weir ſoft- 
div neſs, for the moſt _impaſlable wns that ver 
f/f upon the lake. The only place, Nr for t 


ef. 

ppectator to enjoy the diverſion, without inſuppo 
a the 

XC 


ble fatiguez is on . where the . 
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There is one | ſpecies of. diverſion which, on theſe: 
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hounds, the harmony of the horns reſonnding from 
the hills on every fide, the univerſal ſhouts bf Joy 
along the valleys and from the ſides of the mountains, 
which are often lined with faot people, who get out 
in great numbers, and go through almoſt infinite 

labour to partake and aſſiſt at the diverſion, re-echoin 
from hill to hill, from rock to rock, ivezthe highet 
joy and ſatizaFtion that imagination ſhould conceiye 
can ariſe from the chace, and perhaps can no where 
be enjoyed with that ſpirit and ſublime elevation of 
fou], that a thorough-bred ſportſman feels at a ſtag- 
hunt on the lake of Killarney. There is, however, 
one eminent danger that awaits him, which is, that 
he may forget where he lis, and jump out of the boat. 
When hotly purſued, and; wearied with the con- 
ſtant difficulty of making way, with his Joffy ra- 
mified antlers, through the Rage & that every way op- 
poſe his flight, the hy ton cry of his open- mouth 
purſuers, that thirſt for his blood, at his heels, and 
almoſt within ſight, no wonder, if in the few criti- 
cal moments he now has to conſult for his fafety, that I n 
he ſhould look towards the lake as his only aſylum, W 
or if deſperate in the choice, that he ſhould prefer I f 
drowning to being torn to pieces by his niercilels © . 
rſuers. Once more he looks upwards—but the t 
hills are inſurmountable, — and the woods, but 8 
lately his favourite friends, now refuſe him ſhelter, . 
and, as if in league with his inveterate enemies, every WW 4 
way oppoſe his paſſage A montent longer he ſtops © 4. 
—]Jooks back ſees his deſtruction inevitable IF | 
the blood "hounds are at his heels, their roaring at- Ml , 
tacks his ears with redoubled fury at the fight of their f. 
deſtined victim. — The choice muſt be immediately 
made with tears of deſperation he plunges into the 
lake. But alas! his fate is fixed—his thread is cut 
aſunder—he eſcapes but for a few minutes, from one 
mercileſs enemy to fall into the hands of another, 
equally uncompaſſionate and relendleſs.— His antlers 
are 
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are his ruin—the ſhouting boatmen ſurround the un- 
happy ſwimmer in his way to the neareſt iſland the 
halter him drag him into their boat, and to the land 
with him in triumph. He dies an undeſerved death, 
———and thus ends the ſtag- hunt. 2. 

On our return from the upper lake, through this 
moſt enchanting maze, we were moſt agteeably en- 
tertained by our pilot, with an unex intro- 
duction into a third, and not inconſiderable, lake; 
which we had yet not ſeen, and which may not im- 
properly be called the middle lake, extending about 
two miles eaſt and weſt, and about one north and 
ſouth, lying cloſe under the Man mountains, 
and behind the peninſula, on which ſtands Mucruſs 
houſe, communicating with the ſtreight, juſt below - 
the ſhallow, by a narrow paſs of not more than 20 
feet, over-arched with trees,” and with the lower 
lake, by juſt ſuch another paſs between the | 
iſland ad the : peninſula,” and though not fo mue 
ornamented with verdant and fertile iſlands as the 
more extenſive neighbouring lakes, yet, from its 
ſituation, it has its peculiar beauties.— For, befides 
the affording a moſt entertaining and unexpected ex- 
curſion to the eaſtward of à mile or two, it is en- 
tirely ſurrounded with beautiful arborage that grows 
on every ſide moſt luxuriantly: on the ſouth and 
caſtward it has the Mangerton, ſloping down imme 
diately upon the ſhore, and, for a great way up their 
declivities, are ornamented with trees of different 
kinds; and, at the bottom, delineated into the moſt 
delightfully ſhaded bays. On the oppoſite fide is the | 
fertile peninſula abqve mentioned, and on the weſt 
the long - iſland, bs have diſtinguiſhed it, covered 
with wood of various kinds, over which is ſeen the 
lofty- mountains that verdantly flope on the ſpacious 
and moſt beautiful bay behind the long iſland, 
through which we alle, in dur navigation to the 
upper lake. Beſides which you have in proſpect, 
tom many parts of = lake, one of the fine cal. 

2 X 
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4 cades in the world,. perhaps,. vifible to, above 150 
S yards. running down into this lake, and formed by 
| the diſcharge of the: ſuperfluous: waters. from the 
Devil's Punch-bowl, on Mangerton. This Taft is a 
piece of nature's workmanſhip, not leſs deſerving the 
attention of the curious traveller than many I have 
attempted to deſcribeGQ. 1 
It is a ſmall round lake, in a moſt amazing con- 
cavity, found on the very top of the Mangerton, of 
about a quarter of a mile in diameter a-crols the top, 
and though immenſe, is not unlike in its form tp a 
unch- bowl, from whence it has taken its nameof the 
Devil's Punch-bowl. From the ſurface of the wa- 
ter to the top of the ſides of this vaſt cavity, or bowl, 
may be about 300 yards; and, when viewed from the 
circular top, it really has a moſt aſtoniſhing appearance. 
The ſides are nearly perpendicular, and of an equal 
degree of declivity, and, indeed, much conformed to 
the faſhion of a bowl; on the part, however, next 
to the middle lake, there is a chaſm or gap, of equal 
depth to the height of the circular ſides above the 
Jake, through. which the ſuperfluous increaſe of the 
waters from rains above, and the ſprings which are 
ſuppoſed conſtantly to. ſupply it at its bottom, are 
diſcharged in a moſt beautiful caſcade: down into the 
middle lake; for from its continually running, there 
can be no doubt of its being conſtantly ſupplied with 
ſprings. The depth of this lake, or punch- bowl, is 
exceſſive, though I have not faith enough to believe 
with the. natives about it, that it is unfathomable. 
However, as I had no materials with me for ſounding 
it, I. left them in the quiet enjoyment of their cre- 
dulity in that as well as in many other caſes, in which 
found them poſſeſſed of no ſmall meaſure, _ 
Te depth, indeed, of the upper and lower lakes 
is, in many places, ſurprizing, from the accounts 
our pilot gave us, equal to three or fourſcore fathom) 
and in ſome places. cloſe. under the rocky ſhores, 
fifteen and twenty, fathom deep. Even the g's 
| e 


mountains on the ſouthern 'ſide; 
beauty in proſpect from the 
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the middle and Yeaſt extenſive lake, cloſe under the 
Mangerton, he aſſured us was, in ſome places, equal 
to 70 fathom, though not above two miles in its 
greateſt extent. And whatever may be the depth of 
the Devil's Punch-bowl, as it is. called by us, but 
by the natives in the neighbourhood Pouler-infrin, 
or the Hole of Hell, it is certainly, in a ſaperficial 
view of it from the top of the mountain, a moſt 
aſtoniſhing production. The horrible depth, but at 
the ſame time, regular form of this immenſe con- 
cavity, the narrow chaſm. found 'on one'ſide for the 
diſcharge of its waters, the exceſſive'depth like 
wiſe of the water within, altogether: conſidered by 
the ſpectator, it will be thought one of the moſt fur- 
prizing productions of the kind, perhaps, in the 
world, and well worthy the notice of rer 
naturaliſt that hall viſit che lake of Killarney, - © 
The northern and weſtern fides likewiſe of theſe 
lakes add very conſiderably to the variety of enter- 
tainment of a voyage on the lower lake. 
From the valley at the weſt end, ee the 
whole colleckon of waters-dife . 
is one continued range of hills, not . indeed te the 
affording much 
; and as they ate 
ornamented from the very ſhore with woods 'and eul- 
tivated encloſures, with ſome few houſes interſperſed, 
they make a moſt agreeable addition and wo ey 


the more immediate beauties of the lake. | 
ground alſo riſing with a gentle aſcent, aſfords a moſt 
ample and particular view ftom the lake of theſe 
rural ornamenits, even to the top of the hills, on t 


ſtand the inconſideradle: remains of the ancient 


city of At hadoe, 'very little of which ; beſides the 
ruins of the cathedral, is now remaining. © « 


On the eaſtern fide is a rich and rn. np for 
two or three miles, through-whict defeonds u river 
M. 3. wa Into 
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into the lower lake, On the north-eaſt ſide ſtands 
the town of Killarney, in a delightful ſituation, as 
every place in the vicinity of this beautiful lake muſt 
be, and in the ſummer time, from the number of viſi- 
tors to the lake, is a very chearful, lively town. 80 
great 1s the reſort here indeed, that the faſhionable 
cant at our public ſpaws of, good and bad ſeaſons, 
of providing for the ſeaſon, ——of expectations 
from the enſuing ſeaſon; with other expreſſions of 
the like kind, are here very importantly introduced. 
We were not a little at a loſs at firſt hearing the 
word ſeaſon mentioned, till, upon enquiry, we 
found it was the ſeaſon for viſiting the lake, which is 
a very long ſeaſon indeed, for it may be ſeen with 
great pleaſure from May to November, in which 
month, as the fruit of the ſtrawberry-tree begins 
more y to ripen, that beautiful ever-green, 
which is one of the peculiar beautics of the lake, 
appears in its greateſt perſection. This circum- 
ſtance is true indeed, but though the people of the 
place affirm that the month of November is the beſt 
time to ſee the lake in its utmoſt perfection, I do not 
think ſo. eff to Ir * 
Dis true indeed the variegated, proſpect of fading 
greens, among thoſe that are ever living, is pecu- 
Jiarly beautiful in the autumnal proſpect ; but I be- 
lieve, in general, it would be ſeen with greater plea- 
ſure in the warmer months of ſummer. The cool» 
neſs of the water, the delightſul ſhades found in 
almoſt every bay, delineated by nature on theſe 
iſlands, and at the bottom of the mountains the 
richneſs of the verdure throughout, not to mention 
the generally clearer ſtate of the air in ſummer that 
will be in favour of one of the moſt delightful enter- 
tainments of the place, the echoes which muſt be 
heard, conſequently in greater perfection in the midlt 
of ſummer than in November; on every of theſe 


. conſiderations it ſhould ſeem that a voyage over 28 
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lakes in one of the warmer days of ſummer muſt 
afford much higher degrees of rural pleaſure and en- 
tertainment. ifs | e 
The extent of the lower lake, from eaſt to weſty 
may be about ſeven or eight miles, and a-croſs it 
from north to ſouth. about half that diſtance ; but 
from the north of the lower lake, near Killarney, to 
the ſouth of the upper lake, including the winding 
{ceight between them through the vallies, muſt be 
at leaſt ten or twelve, ſufficiently extenſive and co- 
pious of variety. to furniſh a continued ſucceſſion of 
pleaſure and proſpective entertainment for the longeſt 
ſummer's day, and ſtores are generally carried on 
board for regaling on ſome of the iſlands, with which 
theſe inimitable lakes are ornamented in num- 
bers, and variety of extent and figures, the viſiting 
of which from one to another, and examining their 
various and luxuriant produce, with the almoſt in- 
finite number of ſuhjects of entertainment that ma 
be found on theſe lakes, will be a progreſs ſo fertile « 
novelty and diverſion, that the longeſt ſummer's day 
will be too ſhort for the curious, the ſearcher of na- 
tural beauties. To examine minutely. indeed the in- 
finite variety of ſuhjects of entertainment that may 
be found in, and about this lake, would employ. the 
curious traveller for a month. * | 
; The, iſland of Ennisfallen is generally the dining 
place, where there is a kind. of hall fitted up by the 
lord Kenmair, out of one of the iſles belonging to an 
ancient abbey, the ruins of which are 5 een on 
this iſland, ſituate on an eminence commanding. an 
extenſive proſpect f the lower lake. This iſland 
includes about twelve actes of the moſt fertile 
ground I ever, ſay, to judge of it by the luxuriant 
and N produce; the trees are intermixed 
with little plots of ſuch rich and luſcious paſt % 
that the fat of a bzaſt in a week's feeding on it will — 
converted. into a ſpecies Fi ver MATTOW,, Even 105 
ä | —""—_ 
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rich for the chandlers uſe, without a mixture of a 
groffer kind. 

Directly oppoſite to this igand to the Couth-weſt 
in abeautiful bay of the lake under the mountains on 
the fouth, the traveller is ſhewti a caſcade which 
well. deferves his notice; the lower part of 'it is 
viſible to the iſland, but to fee it in its greateſt per 
fection, you muſt land at the bottom of t e bay. 27 
deſcends from the mountains ſome hundred yards 
down a ſhallow glyn that is covered with trees, and 
gonceals the greateft part of it; but a ſituation may 
be obtained near the bottom, at which you may ſee 
it cafcading with infinite beauty and grandeur under 


the arching trees from an aſtoniſhing height, and after 


heavy rains on the mountains above, the water comes 
roaring down in a torrent that forms one of the 
grandeſt and moſt beautiful-caſcades I eyer beheld: 
Fhat celebrated artificial one of Chatſworth, in 
ire, the manſion, or palace rather, of the 
duke of Devon, is not, I aſſure vou, comparahle to 
it. Uniformity in an artificial: is the 
abſurdity that can be introduced, becauſe really the 
fartheſt from a juſt imĩtation of nature,” We bali the 
good fortune to fee this with the advanta 245 an 
extraordinary fall, for it rained one whole 
almoſf during our tay at Kiflarney, ind the next J 
morning we paſhed off our boat a — on purpoſe 
fee thts caſcade-i in its greateſt ection. \ 
There is, in truth, the he maſt detghefal and enter- 
— ſcenery on the peninſula, near Mucruſs, and 
proſpect from it, that imagination can paint, or 
the Nel romantic fancy conceive; it is in the 
very centre of lakes, mountains, woods, lawns, and 
fertile rocks, for even the rocks appear to vegetate 
mto trees and ſhruhs. This laſt is a natural curiofity 
of the place I have not yet taken any notice of; there's 
really ſomething extremely curious andentertaining i in 
the appearance of 2 rothy vegetation; it is -really 
| ſurpriſing 
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ſurpriſing to ſee the flouriſhing gromth of trees 

ſome of theſe rocks where 04. is hardly an inch 

earth viſible to ſupport them, and the wild pau tag | 
gant manner in which many of them erg 


= 22 abaut the rocks, is very vive 

Fay os no of ſome amt, 4 W on 
the lg undivided rocks, wit Jo ramiked roots, 
curling like ivy over the ſurface of the rocks, till 
they reach the earth doya the ſides ; even the 

of many of them are fertile of ſeveral, kinds af, 
„ voods. You, will, frequently find, ald e that 
e ſhall have three ar four trees Sean ge aut, of 

er i bodies. I have ſcen an dab, an. 4 i, a noch x a 
er birch, and a buſh, ſo incorporated into the trunk af 
ez an old lively dolly, l l e grow out 


he of its Very bedy,. and by W e its, 
: vitals. 


in The account that is given bar theſe vegetable extra»: 
he Ml vagations of nature, is not only very r but 
to 1 the truth, that the feads 3 
et W kinds of woods are carried by birds and 
he WM ſome by the winds are kb into their 
he © dering trunks, and. there ſtrike root; 

an like this, that till. within a few. 1 has 

bt MY unnoticed,. and: almoſt uninhabited, — we: wg 

ay MW lion or diſperſion of the monks, about 6 or 700 years- 
to ſince, but by the birds and quadrupeda, it is natural co 
expect prodigies in vegetation, and, indeed many Tags 
x. MW have been found here; but, however , gaſily ag- 

nd counted for, ſuch wild — —— - amd: 
vegetation are _— be vacommon; 
mixture of | Kew. ich is feund among 
theſe rocks, is r ſurpriſing: In the compaſe nu 
fifty or ſixty r haue found above. eU. dif- 


ty mx kinds treꝛs growing ina e 
4s ner. The arbutus in tac ſeems | 
in luxuriant in ſituat a Lad and xt 4s more 
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chan he would chuſe to beſtow for one day, to be 
able to get a cart load of earth 5 from within 
the whole compaſs. 

Even the very bowels of the peninſula are — 5 
with mines of copper; and ſilver,” we were told 
been extracted from them! 1 cked up ſome pieces 
of ore near the ſhaft Yor? well where they raiſe the 
ore from the mine) that appeared to be the moſt like 
the kind that ſhould produce it, from their Benet to 
ſilver ore, which ] have before ſeen, 

The mines are prodigiouſly deep, and bre bern 
worked a great wa under the lake. Almoſt every 
kind of natural | cufioſities or (beauties that is to be 
found on theſe lakes, either of N nw, 
rocks, mountains, echoes, - and : caſcades, ' i 

ree come within view of this delightful Ai 
The beautiful caſcade from the Devil's - Punch-bow! 
is viſible on almoſt every little eminence of it; its 
ſituation indeed is in the centre of the whole ſcene of 
entertainment that is found in the lake of Kit | 

Rabbit- iſland ſtands to the W. of Innisfallen, ind 
18 op 1 for its quarries of good limeſtone, 
which neighbouring! inhabitants dig and burn, in 
order to manure their ground: but the beſt limeſtone 
in this barony i is dug at "Cele: FRITY "n not far from the 
river Mang. 

An infinite number of. iſlands of a ſmaller . 
ſpangle and adorn this lake, moſt of which are 

covered with H and ſeveral: other beautiful 
ſhrubs: one of them, from a fancied repreſentation, 
reſembles at ſome diſtance the fig Ales ©. Beaghe in a 
drinking poſture; another is called O- onoghior's 
Piien s and a third his Garden ; moſt of them are 
of marble, cloathed with eyer- '{hrubs,/ growing 
out of the crevices of the rocks. Some of the iſlands 
in the upper lake are of ſuch a ſtupendous height that 
| e reſemble at a diſtance ſo many lofty towers cand. 
3 9 W n TY many of them 
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with wreaths of -arbutus, repreſent the ruins. of 
ſtately - palaces, - Their edges are ſo much worn 
away by the. daſhing of the water againſt their ſides 
and by frequent rains waſhing awa the earth, | 
time hath ſo diſ-jointed many of the marble rocks, 
that ſeveral of them hang in a moſt ſurpriſing. and 
tottering manner, and repreſent a. rude kind of con- 
fuſed architecture, al without foundations. 
In others of them the waters have worn paſſages 
ſufficiently, large for boats to go through ; theſe tot 
tering arches, which in ſome places (though they 
are of an immenſe weight) are only upheld dy very 


lender pillars. 


The moſt noted of theſe iſlands is that of Roſs, 
which is rather à peninſula, being only ſeparated 
by a ſmall cut through a moraſs, from the main land, 
over which is a bridge. On it ſtands an ancient 
caſtle, formerly the ſeat of O-Donogboe Roſs, which 
bath a new barrack adjoining. to it. This place 
hath- been for ſome years paſt a military garriſon, 
having a governor appointed for it upon the eſtabliſh- 
ment. Before the caſtle are a few old difmounted 
iron guns, which give it ſomething of the air of a 
fortification. The caſtle had been flanked. with 
round, turrets, which, together with its ſituation, 
rendered jt a place of ſome ſtrength. This is one 
of the largeſt iſlands on the lake, aud contains about 
80 or- 100 ares, well woqdell, and fertile of rich 
paſturage. We were credibly informed, that pearls 
of very great value had been found about this lake, 
and in the channels formed by the caſcades falling 
into it, and particularly. in the river at the weſt 2 
that diſcharges, its waters into the ſa. 
Salmon ate caught in great plen een 4 
in theſe lakes, — ſold at the moderate and ſta ted 

price of one penny per pound. AW 
. The arbutus, or ſtrawberry tree, which grows in 
greater plenty and perfection on many of theſe iſlands, 


* 
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may juſtly be efteemed one of the natural 
curiglities af the vegetable kind, as they babe the 
ap nee of being a ſpontaneous produRion ; but, 

nffeed, were very probably planted here hy the trionks 
rhe formerly i tin ited theſe-iftands, and the environs 
about the lake. There are even fruit trees on ſome 
of them, that have out- lived the deſolation that has 
ſeized the cells of thoſe monkiſh reeluſants, and 
ſometimes bear a rich and fine flavoured fruit. 

When in its perfection, about November, the 


ſtrawberry tree is one of the moſt beautiful ever- 


greens, perhaps, that our climate produces, having 
at the ſame time bloom, and green and ripe fruit on its 
branches. But it bas not theſe ornaments through - 
out the year, as without ſufſfeient foundation has 
deen afferted of it. 

The fruit, by the natives in the neighbourhood 
is called the cane-apple; when ripe it is in ſhape 
much like the wood- rayberry, but nearly as large 
as rden-ftrawberry, of a fine fearlet colour, 
and bang s in beautiful clufters among the branches. 

From The temptipg beauty of its form and colour, 

tis not a litzle mortifying to find its taſte #6 ——. 
However, I know of no anger of eatin more 
dne or two at a time, as is aſſerted by ; 
in his account of this tree, "Tis cergin, are 
oa in, great - numbers by — . people who live about 
the lake, without any ſenſible in effect. The ſame 
ntleman has given us monſtrous accounts ofthe 
2e of this-tree, that jt is equal to 20 inches, or two 
feet in diameter, and high in proportion. _ 
certainly, in'this account, as well as — 
pry moſt implicitly. The lar be Sear 
e illands, where they grow in tree perſon 
Chaps.” as any where in the king's inions, does 


not exceed fix or feven inches in diameter, and from 
* to fifteen feer high i in Fen: when'it ſhoots — . 
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zmongſt other trees n 
run up to near a0 feet. 

It is, really, moſt beautiful ev. greens; and 
mixed with athers, as bow, yew, b the com- 


proſpect. But what adds to the proſpective beauty 
of the iſlands in 3 is, — che py; 


lake, — may be food AS — of rural and 
natural curioſities, and therefore I have been the 
more copious in my deſoription of the inimitable 
beauties of the lake of Killarney, ſtill, however, with 
this humiliating 2 that the utmoſt efforts 
of the pen or pencil will fall very ſhort of the inimi- 


F 

" 

* 
a | 
3 
— 
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this kind, where the ſubjects of entertainment are-fo 
mixed and various; to ohſerve amy regularity i in — 
accounts of them. I have paid no attention to this, 
but only to introduce, ſomewhere: or other in the 
deſcription, the principal articles, as near as I eauld,, 


| made over this moſt enchanting lake; - throughout 


beſt idea that I could, without ex Ny 

the general! fcenery, and: of dhe principal! — 2 
remarkable curioſities and entertainments. Indeed, 
the ſubject i not admit of any beightening, ſo far, 
as the wuty and of t Place ae concern - 
ed. The higheſt deſcription will be unequal, and 
muſt fink / far helo the:conceptions and imprefiicins. . 
of the curious ſpectator on the {ſpot-- There isch 


entertaining ſack a ſublimity throughout; 
23 will be ſuperiar- to the moſt labeured portrait. . 
The . ſubjects in the murld for paidting and. 


draw - 


EF 
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mon kinds of wood, moſt agreenb 1 variegates the * 


table original. It is -impoſlible, in Jeſeriptions. of 


that were curious and entertaining. Thefſeveral-ſub- 
jects, however, fallow in nearly the ſame prder 
that the originals occurred to m, in the ſevera)jwips 


the whole of which 1 have. endeavoured to give * | 


an artlefs difpofstion: of the ſeveral beauties, fach an 
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drawing in che rural or romantic taſte, are here ex - 
hibited in the richeſt perfection from nature, the WH 
ſovereign miſtreſs of theſe- ingenious art.. 
I am charmed with the place, and muſt ſiniſh u WM 
laſt where I firſt began; I hardly think that nature, p 
in any part of this habitable globe, has thrown' to- Wl tc 
gether a finer collection of materials for improye- 
ment, by a very little introduction of art, into a 
ſcene the moſt enchantingly rural and the moſt fertile 
of entertainment to her curious votarie. 
The manner of returning from the lower lake, is 
either back through the ſame ſcene, or on horſeback, 
over the mountain, on a new road, which was made 
by a ſubſcription of the ꝓrincipal gentlemen of the 
count. N e eee 
This was for ſeveral years thought impractica- 
ble, and yet conſidering its length, and the carrying 
it through almoſt impaſſable mountains, was at 
length completed at a ſmall expence, to the great im- 
provement of the country. It leads from the head 
of the river of Kenmair, to the town of . Killarney, 
through the barony of Glanerought; by which an 
intercourſe is opened between that ton and the ſea: WW? 
5 hr gy that place can be ſupplied with fiſn and MW vr 

other ſea productions, and it hath been of infinite W'v 
ſervice in facilitating the carriage of the copper ore 

to that river, to be ſhipped for Briſtol. Web 
: I. ſhall now mention ſuch ſeats and buildings W'" 
worthy of notice, which ſtand near this lough; And en 
firſt, towards the ſouthern part of the lake, fituated Wi 
on a peninſula, ſtands Mucruſs, the feat of Edward Wt 
Herbert, Eſq; a-fituation where nature, in her native th 
attire, very little aſſiſted by art, out · does everyithing WM"! 
that human fancy, ſupported with the higheſt expence, 
hath yet performed; for whether we firſt reflect on 
the delightful proſpects that this ſeat affords, as the 
lofty mountains hanging over the lake wooded almoſt 
to their ſummits; caſeades pouring an, 
— EY" ; . : ' * 
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yeral of them, particularly-that already noticed, from 
Mangerton, which ſends down a roaring torrent not 
far diſtant; the beautiful expanſe of Water which 
waſhes the verge of this gentleman's gardens and im- 
provements, ſcattered over with flands; ſo wooded as 
to repreſent ſeveral well cultivated ſpots; alſo # parti 
cular lake called Mucruſs lake; - or the third lake, 
divided by the peninſula from the great one; and on 
the oppoſite ſhore, a level; well improved country: I 
ſay, whether we take in at one view all this enehant- 
ing ſcen for ſtop to admire-in detail the particular 
1 of the ſeat itſelf, we ſhall find ſufficient mat - 
ter for pleaſure and admiration.” The natural appear- 
ance of this place, before —— by any improve 
ment, was that of aluxuriant garden; where great vari- 
ety of trees and ſhrubs, the produce only of amore con- 
genial chimes flouriſhed ſpontaneouſly ; as the arbu- 
tus, juniper, yew buckthorn, ſervice, and others, ſqund 
growing among the creviees of matble rocks: the 
leeds, and ori 18 plantation of which, I ſu Tre 
have been laid here, many centuries ago, 94 
monks of the adjacent abbies; where, — 

2 ſoil and elimate favourable to their n. 2 
propagation, they have ae. fouriſhed over” 
lnce without any aſſiſtanee from art. 

Theſe natural gardens, therefore; nes ntle . 
:nce to beautify them, except an eneloſure ker, 15 
the land, and the lopping part of their 1 
ance, to form avenues and s chrough them; 
ides the addition of ſach exotics, as have deen 2 = 
of late years intraduced into Ireland; among which, | 
there has been planted a oonſiderable number of vines, 
which are now ſpreading their branches, and crawling” 
up ſeveral floping'rocks of vari matble. 

It was indeed an handſome compliment which was 
pad to this place, by a late right reverend prelate, 
Dr. Berkley, whofe high tft in the beauties of art and 
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conkiſt of 22 Gothic 
enclote a {mall Quare, of | 
of which ſtands one of the talleſt yew: 
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he inſcription; was khown to have 4-to-this 
priory, Which from the time: of its — hath 
been the oementery of the: Mac Curty-Mores, and 
other families. 'Thouſands'of human Ane 
are piled in heaps among theſe ruins. - © 
Near this friary, are leveral buildings appr ed 
to the iron-works, the ore of which is 485 cow no 
reat diſtance. / At this place, and in moſt other 
bloomeries in ''theſe parts, _ uſe about a ſixth part 
of the Engliſ red mine to one of the native ore, 
— — more malleable than 
the Iriſh ore would deaf ze was ue alone: 
Nearer to Killarney ſtand the ruins of Caftle-lough, 
built on a rock ſurrounded by the lake; it was-entire- 
ly demoliſhed in che wars of 1641. Not far from 
hence is Rockwood, the ſeat of Arthur Herbert, Bfq; 
which commands a proſpect of the lake, and adjavent 
iſlands, Roſs-Caſtle, and other buildings. 
Profpect-Hall, belonging to James IR e; Eh 
looks over ane landſeqpe of the oppoſite 
its iſlands, and has its well laid out, down to 
the water: the view From this place 46 ers- but little 
from what 7 bo-taken from the ruined church of x 
Aghadoe, except that it affords a nearer of - 
the beauties of the tough, "which have been 
deſcribed. $312 560: bim 1 rad . * 24 
To the well cut: 'of the dong ie Tomes, ths Nite of __ 
O-Sullivan-More 7 and near a- mile more weſt on 
river Laune, or Lane, is Dunlow-Caſtle, = 
ſeated upon — to the ſouth of which &Y + 1-5-1 
wy esd deep, romantic chaſm in 'mouns © 
| . | 
— the weſt end, With the meandering-courfe of the 
river aboyementioned, dow to the harbour of Caſtie! 
main. Te _ of this caſtle, and af the adjacent 
houſe, belonging to Mr. Mahony, are formed of very 
fine planks of che yew tree,." fel tis n wood, that 
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beautiful grain and colour not inferior to mahogany 
but theſe noble trees, that ſormerl grow ti fuck 
great plenty hereabouts, are no-. 

joining to this caſtle are forme good plantations 
improvements. 
Not far from Dunlow, on the north. fide of the ri- 
ver Lane, is New-Pallice, a houſe and i improvement 
of the late Mac-Carty-More. The, old ſeat of this 
family, called alſo. Pall; „ ſtands i in ruins. 
On che banks of the Lans rivers more 60 the web 
ſtands a ſmall ruined. caſtle, erected in we ys 

_—_ by one ein eee 2 2 * * 
fence. 

Two miles W. of. Dunlow i is Mac-Gllly-Cuday) 
caſtle: it ſtands to the N. 1. the y- calle 
Mac- Gilly-Cudd 's reeks. —— 

Ball ymalus caſtle, ſaid to haye. been built hy de 

OY is alſo- ſeated on the river Lane, and 
theſe are all the places of note that are ſituated on the 
banks of the ſaid river, from i its exit out of the lough to 
5 lee below which it 
bay of Caſtlemain. It would be a-moſt uſeful work 
to the town of Killarney, and indeed to, afl the adje- 
cent country, if this rivet was rendered navigable for 
| ſmall; veſſels of 30 or 40 tuns; à Work, which, um 
the lender obſervations made on the levels and.con 
of the water, I think:might be executed by. meanyof 
| 2 e the moſt of 2 4 locks, . pt 
| ng the river, at the e 0 t 
a ſum, . if, the whole. e would 
fall light on the ſeveral gentlemen, — 1 5 
waſhed: by his river, or are contiguous Gs 
mere en the lough and he 1 
together wit company engaged 
| a Fe all ought to ſharg in; * forward the: under- 
taking. 

This river, bella great av wantity of water, wit 
which it is i furl from the lough, (gers g 


. in 


itfelf into the 
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iſcharge .the.. lake hath, though it receives the ri 
bil. The waters, of the upper — lake, and, ſeveral 
ther brooks); hath. the river 1 or Fete wy 
nd another conſiderable. rivulet from the ſouth,; ſo 
hat there can never be any want of Water, even in the 
ieſt ſeaſon. The whole courſe of it from the lough 
o the ferry. of Ner- is . eight Iriſh * 
niles. 

This work, ith the. cutting 3 TE: moral 
he (which runn a, ſoft 

night po cakily 4 


_ 
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es nn 


ntirel by water, 2 
2 cf he for manuring. 
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me cheaper to the . foun nd, the. call irag be ID 
aler tranſmitted to EEE. the; ki dom, 171 

alt and ſalt- works might be made 98 erefted; 
ear that town. at; Ltfle, addati : 
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further proſecution of which "fs fubmitted 00 q 
lemen whoſe intereſt it moſt concytns;” | 
Fhe town emer Mo a imall *heving ph 
being conſiderably i ed ſince the mindtity 
its preſent owner, the VII. 'Kenmair, who has en 
cou ſeveral inhabitants to ſettle in it, 

ſome houſes for linen manufacturers about: 

mile from the town. There are already four gte 
new roads finiſhed to it, one from'the county of Ct 
which leads to that city; -a ſecond f Gal 
Hand, which proceeds towards Limerick; 
is that to che river of Kenmair de | 
a fourth is lately made to Caſtiemain, from hi 
N — carried to [Pralee ; 
ingle. n Fork 

yore ven 
endende ſum e 
a-new ſtreet, with à large commodiaus inn; are dul 
here; for che cutiofities Saeed 


e 
to viſit it, no more 1 
. 


pls, "ay nn 90 erg of "EY 
e, as may 


ſeries of fruit and timber S 
houſe is a large and pleafant park, w ode 
ſtocked with deer, of which be har all Sigh 1 
the foreſts of the: t mountains w 
"Within two ns Od 
ef the lakes, the ruinel Church 


5 | 
tiently Aghaboe, i. e, on te 
e ee : 


eminence in à ver 

the name of a cathedral," ooh gpl. „ 
belongs to it but the ' archdeacomy ; It was de l. 
cated to the much eſteemed gt. Finian, and in of gn 
. antiquity. There are not the remains of an houſe 


build 
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uildingrnear it, except. the-ruins-of' amal old.cafiley 


ind the ſtump of amg o the round towers, which. 
common appendage; to many of our. old, cathedral 


7 


the N. of this cathedral 10 Bk -Mount, 


$f and pf E 
pocceded ſouth on the New . — 


e 


4 been once in ns i 

vill enti e. | oF wy nf 
Ut = oy 81 are re. 
bent building, by tradition called the abbey. of Oriel, 
and not far from it Ardtully, an le ſeat with good 
e about two miles S. from which, on the 
poſite ſida of the river, ie Callan, amidſt the moſt 
— lands in the whole county, "ae ot 
twenty miles, over. which this — . 

is neither fair yor: market, no chu in 1 

refident. pig of the. —— TY 
thence we 


north bank of r and ſaw ers on the 


worthy notice, except the ruins of the caſtle of Foy © nl 


kerton, Nt os of caſtle, near which 
are a few f. 3 culture, ſcat- 
ed ＋ e but — 1 from the 


depredaticns.of this ahtales: In proceeding weſtward, N 
we paſſed the ruins of 'Templenoe church, and a 


little further, Hall in. the ee pads ua of Kileroghnn, 
and about a Jhog, is a 


age or cell, liewn "of the fd rock wand on 


— 
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me top of an hill,” by ſome antiguatians 
8 refidence 'of Ay Kieran, mie bp by 
his rule for Monks; on which- account the Git 
people hold the ſtalactieal exudations of this Frotto in 
great eſtimation, i ining them to” have many vir. 
tues, from the ſuppoſed kan of the” place which 
birth to 8 
At Cahirdonel, a little further weſt! is cih 
fortification built of large ſtones, even feet hig h{ = 
yet further weſtward, at A are the 
of a ſmall abbey, founded in the 7th century.“ 7 
ſtands in a fmall' iſland, near the mouth of the n 
Kenmair, having its walls fo battered by the ſea 2 
they will ſoon 2 demoliſhed. About a lea 
the 8. W. of this ifland, which is at Jow 
oined to the ſhore, there are two iſlands, ng 
rift and Diniſh; the- former an high,” mountain 
in the ſea, and on the top of che higheſt part of if 
is a ruined hermita 1 
Having viewed theſe illands, we returned through 
part of the bay of Ballynaſkeligs, into Lough Lee, 
Currane, which is of an oy form, three miles in 
length, and about half as broad; it abounds with 
excellent white trouts and ſalmon. It is böunded on 
= _ by mountains partly coveted with woods, 
es thre fmall iſlands in it, on one of which 
are — e of a church and cell, and ſome on 
veſtigia of ruined buildings. Towaids the edges 
the lake, and, as the neighbouring inhabiting" ins 
formed us, much further under the water, are diſ- 
covered ſeveral walls and other incloſures, when the 
Waker is clear, and the weather is bright; whence iti 
33 that it hath been either great] increaſed of 
-ſprings, or that the mouth of the rivet 
has been obſtructed by fand driven, in by the ſea. 
Proceeding weſtward, we arrived in about à mile to 
the river Inny, over which was a bridge, the piers dt 


Which now remain; the arch ad in a few 
nce. 
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It was * bom oe re but a yard thick 
ing 2 meer ſbot path, which was aſcended and 
kſcends by fps; it e of a conſiderable- height 
yer the river, and built almoſt ſemicircu ar, 

s generall called the ainbow - bridge. Indeed it 

d more. the reſemblance of à triumphal arch than 

a bridge; and was ereRted over a very deep part of 

e river, but at what time, or on what 2 
there is not the leuſt tradition in the country. 

Near the mouth of the river Inny, S. W. ne 
Rainbaw-bridge, there is a fine extenſive ſtrand, re- 
narkable for being almoſt the only ſmooth: place 
chere a perſon mig t venture: to put his horſe to a 
allop for many round it. It is eſteemed here 
uſo a rarity, 97 n 78 cliffs of the coaſt - being ex- 
eding high; and waſhed by the ocean at low: 

ater. On the verge of the bay is Ballinaſkeligs,” 

ere are to be ſeen t ruins of an antient abbey or 
ap formerly removed hither from the iſland called: 
he Great Skelig, where there was a monaſtery the 
ime of its foundation, probably as early as the ſixth. 
ntury, At what time the monks quitted the iſſand 
5 uncertain,, but by the large traces of ruined build- 
ngs, which the ſea is continually demoliſhing, it 
ppears that this abbey had been formerly a very 
acious edifice, There are ſome ſketches of a 

n ſtill remaining, beſides a ſmall caſtle built 
vrmerly on an ſt mus, to defend the harbour 
gainſt pirates. St. Michael's well, near this place, 

viſited every 29th of September by a great con- 

urſe of people, ſome of whom brin their ſick, 

ind, and lame friends, in order, as t ey ine, 

0 be healed by this | miraculous water. A little? 
reſt of it is Killemly; which has 2 ey good 
ind near the church, brag 0 wy It ſtands 

t the bottom of a lon ay, formed b v Puffin Iſland 
0 the N. and by . From this 
ay the iſlands of 0 ee ho in a _ line, 
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W. 8. W. Puffin! Iſland, is but a- ſmall Hiſtaneg 
from the ſhore, being the moſt ellen Head Land 
in theſe. farts: it is much frequented by the fowls 
called puffins, and is al ſo well ſtocked with rabbit. 
It is ſteep and craggy, and hath a remarkable opening, 
or gap, in its higheſt part. From Killarney hither | 
fear the deſcription. has proved as tireſoma to the rea- 
det as it hath been fatiguing to the traveller Here we 
took a boat, and over a ſſmall part of -the 
weſtern ocean, in order to tale a ſurvey of the Ske- 
ligs, which are at no great diſtance from this part 8 
the country. 1. & . 9 + Ad! 
The firſt of them, or that Which es next the 
ſhore, (being within three miles of it) is called 
the Lemon, which is around roc always above wa- 
ter, and conſequently no ways eroug to ſhips, 
who rarely fall in ſo cloſe with the land. It has little 
on it remarkable, except its being ſtocked with ſeye- 
ral kinds of fowl, as is the ſecond or Middle Skelig 
which is about a league more to the W. and about ſu 
Iriſh miles from the fhore, This rock is compoſed 


a reddiſn kind of marble, and frequented by au 
Incredible number of gannets, and other kinds of bird t| 
which breed upon it; it is remarkable that, the gan- 
net neſtles no where elſe on the 8. coaſt of Ireland, and 
though multitudes of them are daily ſeen on all parts f 
of our coaſts upon the wing, and in the! ſea, yet ar 
they were never known to alight on any;\other lan id 
or rock hereabouts, except on this iſland.z and I have be 
been informed, that there is another rock on th 2: 
N. coaſt of Ireland, where they alight and bree al. 
1 ſame manner, and no Where elſe in this king 
dom. 4 id 43 of 1 
In the fpring and beginningiof ſummer the coun lo 
try people —. iiber l le heats; when the ſea 19 [+ 
calm, to catch theſe birds: they eat the fleſh, which ar: 
is fiſhy and rank; but the principal profit is mad at 
by the) feathers. The birds ate exgeeding fats br 


the 
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the perſons who take them, 
ith the han puffins 

- = F 'Th _ arſe | 


peck of meal. 
faſt days as well, as Tho 

The Great Skelig 1 nine Iriſh miles W. 
8. W. from Puſin ifland. It is a very high and 
ſtupendous rock, which was, until theſe few years palt, 
viſited b r af people, ever fince the 
time of piety and. devotion, The 
middle part 25 illand is 4 and plain, conſult, 
ing of about three acres of ground that were for- 
merly cultivated. This place is ſurrounded with high 
and inacceſſible precipices that hang dreadfully over 
the ſea, which is generally 8 y 
underneath; there 222 e track, and that 
narrow, that leads to the wp; and this aſcent is {9 
lificult and frightful, that © | 
enough to attempt it. 
_— ocean is but a little di | 
is very difficult ; there are but two pl | 
iland that are proper for this purpo 
of creek on the S. W. the ather a ſmall flat ſpot on 
the S. fide, where people land indifterently, as the 
** happens to blow. . ot A) fats 

Upon the flat . the iſland, which is about 

hity — og x 


2 


the —— 
are fill viſible. Here are ſeveral ſtone: Os 


at which the pilgthns offer up certain — 
prayers, and have prop orizons to perform at 


ſtation, 


N * : 
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ſtation. When they have viſited the cells and cha- 
pels they aſcend the top of the rock, part of which is 
performed by ſqueezing through an hollow part re- 
ſembling the funnel or Raft of a chimney, which 
term the needle's eye. This aſcent (although there MW 
are holes and ſteps cut into the rock to climb by), is M. 
far from being gained without trouble ; but when this 
obſtacle is ſurmounted, the pilgrim arrives at a ſmall W, 
flat place, about a yard broad, which ſlopes away . 
down both ſides of the rock to the ocean; on the M. 
further ſide of this flat, which from its narrowneſs MW. 
on the top is a kind of iſthmus ; the aſcent is gained MW 
C 
0 


- 
- 


by climbing up a ſmooth ſloping rock that only leans 

out a very little, and this they call the ſtone of pain, 

from the difficulty of its aſcent; there are a few-ſhallow MW. 
holes cut into it where they fix their hands and feet, W;; 
and by which they ſcramble up. This kind of 4M; 
ſloping wall is about twelve feet high, and the danger MW 
of mounting it ſeems terrible, for if a perſon ſhould MI, 
flip he might tumble on either fide of the iſthmus 

down a precipice headlong, many fathoms into the'ſea; MW; 
when this difficult paſſage is ſurmounted, the remain- 
ing part.of the way up to the higheſt ſummit of the 
rock is. much leſs difficult. On the top=are two 
ſtations to viſit, where there are alſo ſome ſtone croſſes; 
the firſt is called the eagle's neſt, probably from its ex- 
treme height, for here a perſon ſeems to have got into 
the ſuperior region of the air, and itis aſcended by the 
help of ſome ſteps cut into the rock without much 
difficulty. If the reader can conceive a perſon, poiſed 
as it wefe, or rather _ perched on the ſummit af this 
pinnacle, beholding the vaſt expanſe of the ocean all 
around him, except towards the eaſt, where the lofty 
mountains on the ſhore appear like ſo many low houſes 
- overlooked from the lofty dome of ſome cathedral, he 
may be able to form ſome idea of the tremend 
and awfulneſs of ſuch a proſpect. . Th 


* 
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„ be gcond ſtation which the devotees have to bit 


\ 


on this height, and which is attended with the ut 


© WY borror and peril, is by forme called the ſpindle, and 
© WM others the ſpit, which is a long narrow fragment of 


che rock, projecting from the ſummit of this fright- 
ul place, over a raging ſea; and this is walked to by 
* narrow path of vnly two feet in breadth, and ſeveral 
al feps in length. Here the devotees, women as well 
Js men, get aſtride on this rock, and fo edge f 

until they arrive at 4 ſtone croſs, which ſome bold 

adyenturer cut formerly on its extreme end: and here 
ec having repeated a *pater-noſter, returning from thence 
n concludes the penance! To get back town the ſtone 
m of pain, is attended with ſome addreſs! in order to 
o land ſafe on the neck of rock, which [I called an 
e ichmus. Many perſons a few years ago; came from 
e remoteſt parts of Ireland to perform penances, 
dut the zeal of ſuch adventurous devotees hath been 


very much cooled” of late. 


of art, and the other of nature, which deferve ſome 
attention. The firſt is the curious workmanſhip gf 
the cells or ſmall chapels, which are built in the 
tient Roman manner, of ſtone curiouſly cloſed and 
pointed, without either mortar or cement, and are 
impervious to the air and wind, being circular ſtont 
aches at the top: py 


this rock, which riſe 


rough it ſeveral yards aboye the 
that they ſpring from the ocean is evi- | 


level of the ſea; 


The ſea at a ſmall diſtarice round this iſland, is no 

eſs than ninety fathom, which is deepet than it is 

in any part of the, Engliſh channel, or between Great 

Britain and Holland. . 

From the Skeligs we returned, and proceeded 

northward to the iſland * which is about 
2 


five 


There are two curiofities on this iſland, the orie | 


MN l 
The other n is the wells of freſu water on | 
g S | 


| * 
dent, from the wa ſomewhat brackiſh” in its 
taſte, F * - 7. e 
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five mi les long, and forms oe ſrde of a-fine harbbur, 
the fea runniug between if and the maing like a tiver, 
vhich is in moſt places about half a mike broady and 
of a ſufficient depth for veſſels to ſail through at any 
time of the tide. Oliver Cromwell had forts ered 
upon both ends of this iſland,” which have. been ne. 
| fince his time. Veſſels may enter into the 
harbour at either end, and ſail quite round the iſſand 
which is very fertile, and eſteemed the granary of the 
country. ch Valentin, on the oppoſite ſhore, near. 
Nara the harbour, there is a good chahy: 
beate ſpring 
From thence we oroctied to-Cahiv, which lies 
to the. north-eaſt. of PValehtia, and its chyrowi is the 
only one in repair in the wWhOle bardny 4 near it ut 
the ruins of ſeveral ſmal} heuſes, built formerly by 
the. neighbouring inhabitants, as places of ſanctu 
in time of war. 
Near Cahir, about a mile ſouth; is a chftlercathe 
oak. and oppofite to Cahir ſtand the ruin of 
bery, AI whom erected is not known : 
> alan lis carved on a Rome on the in Fe 
owtas-lead, on this coaſt, are ſeyeraÞlay 
W one of which has its entrance ſo low; as hardly 
to admit of a boat with a man ſtanding up in ir, b 
further in, the roof is as high chu of 28 
cathedral: in this cave there is a very fall! 
eonfaſed echo, but when a perſon ſpeaks, the'v voic 
*5 n from 1 to ſide; as to ſeem lo 
than a ſpeaki 
LCillenane lies to 2 north of Cakir; it has if 
mountains towards the ſea, which are profit b 
only during the faommer months; one of the 
cal ed the s Tooth, is of a remarkabſe wei 
on the north de of which are forie romantic a 
Theſe mountains are frequented by herds'of tale 3 
deer that ranged about in perfect — Ns bo 
difturbing them in cheſs wild places Tie 


4 
A 
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fides are wafhed by the ſea, which forms one or two 


8 creeks. We. then tutned eaſtward, and paſſed the 
m river Fartin, which riſes towards the ſvuth-eaſt, and 
is navi able a conſiderable up, from the har- 
i dour of Valentia, for boats. 'On-the eaſſern ſide of 
be. which is Knockane, a latge tract of ten, or twelve 
te miles ſquare, and more than forty in circumference, 
nd WM Except ſome low grounds near the river Laune, it is 
the WM encumbered with prodigious high mountains, called 
ar WW Mac Gillycyddy's teeks. All, or che greater part 
Jy: of the hills, and mountains / hereabouts, were for- 
merly covered with trees, which have been 
lin dy the iron-works prefteg near the river Carra at a 
wel place called Black+ftones. On the weſtward of this 
mel] tract is the high and fleep:road acroſs the hills, called 
bil Prung, and | Cahircanawy; which reads bange in 


— A 


a tremendous manner, over that part of the fea that 
forms the bay of 'Caftlemain, and is not unlike the 
mountain af Penmenmaure, in North Wales, except, 
that the road here is more ſtony and leſs ſecure for 
the traveller. There is a cuſtom among the eguntr 
people, to enjoin every one that paſſes this mountain, 
to make ſome verſes to its honour, | re 

aficm, that-whoever attempts t paſs it without venſt + 
tying, muſt meet with Fame miſchance > 2 Sollehion 
of theſe itinerary #hymes would doubtleſs: be very 

% ' Lib ite 


e 30 Blsckſlonesz a mH 


From thence we proceaded | 
village, ſuxrounded with rocky hills, and nig mou 
tains. Among che naked rocks there is pbenty of 
ever- greens, as yew, holly, and arbutus, with num 
derleſs caſcades in winter, which form a very pleaſi 
landſcape. It is hardly poſſible to meet with more 
romantic proſpeRts any where, than in #hefe parts; 
the rocks are extremely high and irregular, 
in many points of view, like the prodigious ruin o 
I city. Every half mile fhifts the ſcenery, 

ording a bleang hovtey, that ſtrikes che * 

3 Wit 
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with aſtoniſhment, at the rude kind of. magnificence 
which appears in theſe ſtupendous works of nature. 
On climbing up ſome. of the high mountains, the 
clouds in many places ſeem, to he manifeſtly, beneath 
us. To the. north of the abovementioned village of 
Blackſtones, are two very conſiderable lakes formed 
by the, river Carra, ſurrounded by very high moun- 
tains. From the ſecond, the river empties itſelf into 
the bay of Caſtlemain. In moſt of theſe mpuntains 
are numbers of eagles, and other rapacious birds. 
I: have begin aſſured, that ſome years ago, a certain 
poor tnan; in this part df the country diſcovered: ane 

of their naſts, and that by, clipping ihe wings of the 
 eaglets, and fixing collars of- leather about their 
' throats, which prevented them from ſwallowing, be 
daily found ſtore. of good proviſions in the geſt; ſuch 
as various kinds of excellent fiſh, wild-fowl, rabbits, 
and hares, « which the old ones conſtantly brought to 
their young. And thus, the. man and his children 
were well ſupported during an hard ſummer, by only 


giving the garbiſh to the eaglets to keep them alive. + 
From Blackſtones we proceeded to Kilorglin, or 


Caſtle- Conway, which ſtands near the mouth of the 
rivet Lane, and by its .neighbourbood to the ſea, .is 


well ſituated; for trade, and would probably be:a 


place of more note, if, the hazbour. of  Caſtlemain 
was better known, or rendered ſafer for ſhipping. Te 
village of Kilorglih conſiſts of ſeveral houſes, looks 


| eoferably well for_cthis part] of. the .kingdogy.and 


is a conſiderable thoroughfare from aint 
the more ſputhern part of this, county. Ihe river 
Lane, on which it is ſituated, abounds. with ſalmon. 
1 was ſhewn a place near the ſea, a little to the ſouth- 
weſt of this, where an odd accident happened afew 
| years ago, occaſioned. by the, ſudden ſhifting of. a 
| ; quantity of ſand, in a violent ſtorm, that ſpread 
it all oyer an adjacent bog, which became ſoon after 
* good meadow : and not far from the bog, 6.908 
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Jough was filled up dy the ſame moans, and after+ | 


wards became good ground. 
From 'Kilorglin, we proceeded north-eaſt to Ki 
colman; or Co s Church, now in ruins, but ap- 


pears to be very antient; it is built of a brown free - 


ſtone, brought a great way from the mountains, of 


which kind af ſtone moſt of our antient ſtructures 
were built, although a; good limeſtone might be had 


on the ſpot: the rea —— old architects re- 


jected limeſtone, ſeems. to be, that freeſtone, being 


more porous, was found to imbibe the mortar better, 
and grow harder in the air, as is, the caſe · with the 


English Bath and Portland ſtones and for theſe rea- 


ſons, I ſuppoſe, they preferred it to the denſer 
ſpecies. 4 


The ruins of the abbey of, Killagh Rand not . 
from this church; the walls of the church ate of a 
great length and very ſtrong; theſe, with a noble 


window of Gothic *architeRure at the eaſt end, 1111 


remain entire. They are built of limeſtone, or rather | 


of a dark marble, as are ſome other. curious window- 
frames, that have hitherto reſiſted the jnjuries pf|time-: 


the manner of building, beſide the materials, be- 
ſpake this ſtructure to be much more modern than the 


time of the firſt foundation above-mentioned. Con- 


ſiderable quantities of wild hops grow near the abbey, | 


which were probably planted here by the monks.” | 


At a little diſtance hence ſtands Buſhfield, ay | 


agreeable. ſeat in a moſt pleaſant — andi good 


ſoil, envitoned with plantations, of fruit and timber= 


trees; and not gary iS the thriving ry roofs of Randy 


Town. About a mile eaſt of Buſhfield, ſtand 


Caſtlemain, ſo call ſrom an antient caſtle that — | 
erected here, on a bridge over the river Mang. On 


I * 
7 .* 7 


the reftoration, this caſtle was kept'in the hands of . 


the crown, and a conſtable is appointed to guard it, 
{although it hath been a long time'in ruins) who has 


a (mall piece of land n to it for his ſalary, . It 
3 0 + : ; is . 
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is but a mean inconſiderable village, and has 

in it remarkable, but being ſitunted on the banks of 
the river Mang, - which winds from henoe ins ſer- 
pgntine ſtreum to the fea, and WP enough for 
veſſels -of 50 tons and upwards, to fail up- to che 
bridge, at -high-water, where they may lie in toft 


3 ground 2 — Cargoes, 
the eaſt of lemain, is Ballyeviſpin, 4 
good ſeat; adjacent to the houſe are excellent gar- 


dens — hand ſome plantations, between which 
and Caſtlemain, is the church of gas. frequont 
ed by the inhabitants of that village, and thoſe of the 
neighbourhood, near which ig a decent fre. 


The ſoil bereabouts is remarkably good 1 fruit 
trees, -aniexample-of which I'faw-at FA ones 
where there is an orchard, in which are ſingle apple- 
trees that have produced - .(as the owner - aftured me) 
three thopſhead of cyder each. 'I'meaſured the diame- 
ter -of :the -oppoſite boughs of one tree, the oxtre- 
mities of -which were . 50 feet aſunder, which, if 
conſidered as the diameter of a cirele, the ſuper- 
ficial. content will be-1964 ſquare feet, ot 218-ſquare 
yards, Which is the quantity of ground that this 
tree covers ; and if we ſuppoſe an Beete — 
„takes up a ſpace ERA ual: to-three-Tquare 
. -then there ma — no leſs than 1 horſes a 
under -the drip-of -tree. a 
Three miles W. ef lemain are the ruins of v 
Oaſtle- Drum, which was deſtroyed in 1641. ly 
On the" Jands of of Farnaſs, Near Caltiemain, 10 h 
c 
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chalybeate ſpaw. 
— the ' bays of Caſtlemain and Tralee are 4 


of conſiderable high 8 which divide 


arms of the ſea: the general name il © 

ef Slieve Miss. The hig heſt p e * theſe wor. . 

- tains, as meaſured by a good inſtrument by means ef n 
two ſtations taken on ahe feel ſtrand 1 | 
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mute IR run 8 = "es Higgs FRE 


A Se * ST 
or Cauir-con 
a circle,of 7 1 012 95 
manner f a N Ja n - 
are * eight To wo e Ye. 
y 

= ion Aa - 175 it xeſembles.g.b 
con, or 2 1 
from bee ge of "De Tags: 
cems to he a ume A 
formed near it, or perhaps a FT a raiſed 
over ſome eminent perſon. 1:his. piece. of anti 575 
ſtands. on the ſummit of a conic 70 f 6 IC; 
is mare than 700 yards abgye the level of the ſea, 
and forms a Kind of peninſula. between. two very ¹ 


* 

he coun . deen the. he t and. gep- 
neſs of it, a — 2 . eneſs of 3 wall, have 
it to be the TS and Jab 0 a. giant; 3 dit ſeems 
indeed wonderful, .how. or inary uman n 
aſſiſted by engines, or an 8 e 
poſſibly raiſe tones of ffuch à prodigjous weib 
to the ſummit of ſo er pay igh a mountain. 

From Caſtlemain we proceeded weltwarg, Where 
are large tracts of mountains, which have been for- 
merly cultivated up 05 the ſummit. Several. r them 
which are but por b a Nes have great bum- 
bers of gl incloſu res, of culture Sher 
des, which are WE this isa, further cis- 
cumſtance, tending | to ; Sn: rave that diego, bas. beet 
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better fo it is at preſ 

c TY rapoſſeſſed Big. an opinion, ; 
chat moſt of the e in theſe 2 * 

- tains were the work Eo 

nade a kind of 

are; but theſe, ancl 
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2 n that northern nation inhabited Tre. 
r e Xi > bg 2 oy 
Among other roads lately made in this part of the 
kingdom, that which we are now traveltifig;* be. 
tween Caſtlemain and Dingle; ought to be noticed, the 
grooms part being new, and laid out in as: direct 3 
ine as could poſſibly be drawn between the two 
places. The former road, beſides its having been 
.. uneven, rocky, and rugged for carri iges, went in ſo 
winding a courſe, that the diſtance by the chain was 
thirty- one Iriſh: meaſured miles, eſtimated ay at 
twenty; but the new way is but twenty-two Iriſh 
miles, by which travelers have not only an excellent 
road between theſe places, but alfo nine miles leſs 
r 9155 „ 


a . — 
To the ſouth of this road is Inch iſland, as it is 


called, although properly an iſthmus. It lies on the 
north fide of, the entrance of Caſtlemain harbour; and 

conſiſts of one continued range of ſand-hills, ſome 
of which are thirty or forty feet hihgg. 
. » Proceeding onward to Dingle, we paſſed on our left 
hand the caſtle of Minard, which ſtands on the fea- 


_ coaſt, midway between Inch iſtand arid:*Dingle: 


There is a good quarry: of brown free: ſtonle at no 
great diſtance from it, of which the quoin-ſtones of 
ſeveral of the old buildings in this county are com- 
poſed. 1 $5.4", © * $7 | . en 

Dingle is the only town in this barony, it had 
a caſtle built about the year 1580, which is ſaid to 


have been the firſt that was erected in this placb, 


the vaults of which are now uſed as the töwnrgaol. 
Several of the houſes are built in the Spaniſh faſhion, 
with ranges of ſtone balcony windows, * this *place 
being formerly much frequented by fhips af chat 
nation, who traded with the inhabitants, and came 
to fiſh on this coaſt; moſt of them are of ſtone, with 
marble door and window frames. Many of them have 
dates on them as old as queen Elizabeth's time, = 
: | | * 
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chapel, vas 


Dingle, is 'a vitriolic ſpaw. - About a mile fouth- 


weſtern ocean, is a great detriment to the growch! af 
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ſome earlier, but the beſt modern ediſice in this town . 
belongs to the knight of Kerry, at. the back of Which 
are large gardens, regularly diſpoſed and;kept in goadd 
order. The town ſtands at the bottom of a ſmall but 
ſafe harbdur, at the mouth of which large veſſels 
— ride ſecure; the channel lies on the weſt ſide, 
and ſhips of an hundred tons may come up to the 
town, e 
Here is a barrack for a company of foot, and a toe - 
rable good Saturday market. » 2 . 
The pariſh church, dedicated to St. James, is ſaid to 
ave been formerly built at the charge of the Spaniards.  . 
it was originally very large, but : moſt all Abe old 
ſtructure is gone to ruin, a part only of which is kept 
in repair for divine ſervice, and is called St. Mary's 


On the lands of Ballybeg; a mile north-eaſt of 


welt from Dingle is Burnham, formerly called Bal- 
lingolin caſtle, deſtroyed in 1641; it is now a plea-. , 
ſant feat, ſituated "delightfully on the ſouth- weſt ſide 
of Dingle harbour, of which it commands an agree - 
able proſpect. About a mile weſt from it is the har- 
bour of Ventry, which ſituation, ſo near the great 


trees, the bleak ſea winds conſtantly. nipping the 
ſmaller branches and ſhoots, when they riſe to any- 
conſiderable height: the only poſſible remaq y, 7 
which is to plant them in clumps cloſe togethär, b 
which method, although the outward trees will ſufter, 
yet thoſe in the middle will be ſheltered,” and thrive 
tolerably well. | | 286 Y e 
The harbour of Vent is quite open and expoſcd 
to the ſouth-weſt winds, Jus tolerably defended from | | 
the north and- eaſt. It is divided from that of Dingle 
by a narrow iſthmus, The weſtern point is called 
Cahir Trant, where there is an old Daniſh intrench- 
ment, and another at Rathanane, a. ruined caſtle. 
1 r - "Is 
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The Iriſh have 'aitradition, that this. ĩſthmus was the 
laſt ground in Ireland. that was int 
Danes; it might bave been enſily defended by un 
handful of men againſt a . 
There is another iſthmus | 
pmerewick harbour and - Ventry ; but «this has a 
greater-breadthxhen chat between Ventry and Dingle; 
the laſt being two miles over, the other not one. 
To che weſt of chat of Ventry is che pariſh of 
Dunqueen, the outward point of Which is cafe 
Dunmore-head, and is the moſt weſtern pointof all 
Europe; the lh call it Ty-Verney'Geonne,'or 
Mary Geerane's-houſe, a point as much celeb by 
them as John of Groot's houſe, which is the utme 
extremity. of North Britain. About a mile and a 
half from this promontory ftands the largeſt of the 
'Blaſket or Ferriter's iſlands, called abb the Blaſques, 
probably from Blabſc . or Blaoſg, in Iriſh a. ſcale ot 
ſhell, being ſuppoſed to have been ſcaled off the con- 
tinent of Ireland. Theſe jflands were / twelve in 
number, but four of them ate only rocks. 
The great Blaſquet iſfand, oppoſite to this place, 
is ſaid by tradition, t have been formerly joined to 
the continent, aud the country people Mew un 
old ditch, which, they ſay, points to an oppoſite one 
at Dunmore. The found between that iſland and 
the main land is of a great depth, and the currents 
of both ebb and flood fet through it with prodi- 
gious force and rapidity. 45 e 
The iſland called Inninſmore, or the Great Hland, is 
about three miles in length. It hath an highamoun- 
tain, with ſome good arable grounds towanls the 
north eaſt end. On this land are the ruins ot a ver 


* « 


antient church. _ | 
The ſecond of theſe in magnitode they call-Invits- 
mac-Keilane, or Mac-Keilane's iſland; it ſies fetten 
miles weſt by fouth, from the head land of Dunmore. 
As it ſtands tootfar out in the great weſtern 
N Sn . al 
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ind the lands being low, and too blenk to afford 
ſhelter to inhabitants, here have been none here for 
many years paſt,*but there ſtands in it the _— 
an antient chapel, in which an old ftone-chaltegx 
a bapti mal font alſo of ſhone Ril) remain, likew as 
ſmall cel] or hermitage, being an arch of ſtane neatl 
put together Without any mortar or cement, "whi 
admits of no rain throu — — / Red av: of 
the lame kind at 4 in a ruinous 
condition, and another bes, one —— . the 
Iriſh ſay that theſe cells were erected by the fitſt miſ- 
ſionaries, who preached the goſpel od theſe 1 3 
they have the ſame appearance within Twe- a the 

moſt antient Roman arches, and were, Hke-them, 
built without mortar. They were ptobably the firſt 
edifices of ſtone that were — in Ireland, and 
may poſſibly challenge even the round towers, which 
ſtand near feveral * of our old cathedral churches, |as 
to point of — Their form ſeems to bhaye 
been taken from that of the ſmall huts, made of 
bended watrles, by the old inhabitants of the Britin 
iſlands, Which 'deing ſtuck- in the ground and bent, 


ſo as to form an arch at the top, nearly nun 
the form of theſe antient cells, 


The third ifland is called Inis-ni- Broe, or Oyten 
iſland, from its round form. This iſland lies at no 
great Aiſtance from the ſecond, and about four miles 


from the great Blaſquet. 


The fourth iſland is called Inis-Tufkart ak 
ſhuigh, 1. e. the northern iſland. It is above gn 


Iriſh mile in length, ande hath no buildings on it, 
ex cep t one af the cells above mentioned, it yeing | 


not inhabited. 
Near the great illand are three ſmall ones, the 


firſt is called 1 i. e, the little #fland, . which 
is a very fertile ſpot, confiſting of about ſixteen 


acres, * that will Fatten thirty bullocks every ſummer : 


the grafs x moſtly clover, "and-cinque-foil, and is 


conſtantly 


Ip 
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conſtantly enriched by the. ſpray of the ſea, which 
always leaves a conſiderable quantity of ſalt behind it; 
the other two are uſed likewiſe to fatten cattle, but 
they are Smaller. {cs + 1 „ 52115 ty 
Four miles weſt- north- weſt from the great iſland, 
is an high ſtupendous rock, on the ſide of Which 
riſes a /ſmaller pyramid, not quite ſo high. Ia the 
ſpring ſeaſon this rock is covered with an infinite 
number of ſea-fowl, which breed upon it, and great 
numbers are hatched on the other iſlands, which ate 
.deſtroyed by the country people, chiefly for their fea- 
thers, of which they collect ſeveral hundred. weight, 
during the months of; April, May, and June. Moſt 
of theſe iſlands are ſtocked with ſheep and black cattle; 
the latter are very difficult to be landed on them, 
being generally carried in when about a year old; 
and on ſome of the iſlands they grow ſo wild that their 
, owners. hunt them down, and are obliged to Eill 
them before they can carry them off. The hides, 
fleſh, and tallow, ſufficiently pay for their paſture, 
for as theſe iſlands are not inhabited, no proſit can 
be made of their milk. All of them are well ſtocked 
- ,with. rabbits, which have ſcarce any other enemy than 
the.hawks* and eagles, and they, devour: great num- 
bers of them. The hawks of this coaſt are remark- 
. ably good, and were formerly in much eſteem: 
.thoſe of the iſlands are accounted better than the fal- 
cons that are bred on the continent, becauſe they ate 
always on the wing, and conſtantly fly over to the 
main land in fearch of prey. They. ſeldom kill ſea- 
fowl, nor will they feed on their fleſh, except they 


8 


be kept long faſting. 1 wo? 

There is a — bird, which is ſaid to be peculigi 
to theſe iſlands, called by the Iriſh Gourdet, the 
Engliſh name of which I am at a loſs for, nor do 


IT " 
I find it mentioned by naturaliſts.; it is. ſomewhat 
larger than a ſparrow, the feathers of the. back are 
dark, and thoſe of the belly are white, the bill is 
— J J q | Nrait, 


i. - 


mile from the fort. Say 1 
Between the harbour of Smerewick and Ferriter's - |. 
creek, the land lies low, and hath been muc g- 
vered with ſand by the ſea and wind of late year$ia. 
This iſthmus is hardly a mile broad, is growing nar- 
rower etery winter, and will probably become n 
iſland. There are three remarkable hills on- this 
land near the coaſt, which ſeamen call the Threg” 
Siſters.” A ruined caſtle alſo ſtands here, — 
w 5; 7 ef n the 


* 


— 


frait, mort, and thick, and it is web:footed: When 


they are firſt taken, the country people affirm, that : E 
they caſt * up about a tea-ſpoonful of à very fetid 


oil out of their bills: they are almoſt one Jump 
of fat; when roaſted of a moſt delicious tafte, and 


* 
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are reckoned to exceed an ortelan, for which Treaſon + 


the gentry hereabouts call them the Iriſſf orttlan : 
theſe birds are worthy of being tranſmitted æ great 
way to market, for ortelans, it is well known, are 


London. 


- 


brought "from 'Fracice" to ſupply 'the "markers" of | 


ward, n the north fide of Smerewick harbour are 


the remains of the fortification, called by the Spa- 


niards Fort del Ore, which conſiſted of à curtain 


twenty yards long, a ditch, and two baſtions; it 


was thrown up near the edge of a clift that formed 


a ſmall "iſthmus of about ten yards ſquare, ſur- 


rounded almoſt by the ſea. The N part of the 
iſthmus was cut away, inſtead of whi 
draw- bridge to paſs over it into the peninſula. This 


work was made in 1579, by ſome Spaniards and 
Italians. The country people ſay, that the & pamiards 
buried the pope's conſecrated, banner ſomewhere near 
this place, with a conſiderable quantity of treaſure. 
It is certain that a few years ago, ſeveral croſtets'sf 


pure gold were diſcovered on the lands near a ſmall 
chapel, which the Spaniards had erected N 


% 


arty pm with theſe iſlands, we proceeded eaſt- 


ch they had a 


. 
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28 Caſtle Sybil, which ſignifies Kaan 
aſtle 

Towards the bottom of Smerewick harbour, 
ſands the le of Gallerus, near which, is a — 
freſh water lake, freguented in ſome wintets by con- 
{iderable flocks of wil ſwans. 

Near Gallerus, is one of the curious ſtone cells, 
intirely perfect. The door is five fect. high, and 2 
about two and A half broad, at oneend of the, build- te 
ing, and at the other end is a ſmall neat window, the is 
ſides and bottom of which conſiſt only of oge Rape, d 
extremely well cut, with hardly any mark of the 
tool upon it. The room is about 20 feet long 
10 broad, and 20 feet high, on the outſide, to the top 
of the arch, and the walls are about 1 5 feet thick. 
The whole is ſo neatly jointed within fide, that it 
would be ver 7 difficult to put the point of 9 be 
tween any of the ſtones, which are. daue-tailed 
the moſt part, into each other, and placed .w 
the leaſt particle of any. kind of mortar : the fi nes 
incline together from the battom to the top, forming 
a kind of parabolic curve. 

It ſeems difficult to determine how theſe buildings 
were erected, as moſt of our modern vaults 
N * either built with cement, or hewn. a 

the ſolid rock. Some think, that an heap of e 
— 3 raiſed, in the farm.of the inſide of eee, 
and that«they. built over it, and wedged. in the.key- 
ſtones at the * over w hw; pen are a ran of looſe c 
ones laid like a r the n thus \ 

Haiſhed, they 3 out all the earth at 1 | 

and laſtly, ,ſmootbed. the walls on the inſide. wi ( 
| 
| 


chiſſels, Kc. The. ftone is a browm free-ftane, 


Hrought from the clifts,of the ſea,ſhore, which cus 
dj 11 and is very durable. 


| n s par ariſh, and the Aurcz⸗ is. named el. 
.gtedor i. e. ee church, and us aid ae { 
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been built -bythe: Spaniards, whe formerly creed 
many other. hereabouts. Are 
Proceeding ſtill eaſtward, at about five miles 
of Dingle, ſtands St. Brandon's Hill, eſteemod one 
of the higheſt in the county, „ at all, 
inferior to Mangerton, or the Reeks. The ſoot of 
this mountain is waſhed by the ſea, on: the north, 
and Dingle Bay lying to the ſouth. of it, occaſions it 
to be frequently covered with a cap of clouds. There 
is, beſides an oratory or ehapel, dedicated to St. Bran- 
don, a ſine ſpring of water near its ſummit. 
k Ph he bay between NO nw -the . 
called the Magheries, is dangerous, bei 
full of ſunken :rocks, — equent * 
from the mountains prevent any from entexin 
therein, Pheſe lands lie at che mouth ef this 
dangerous bay, but they have not been hitherto 
noticed in any. ohart or map of this coaſt. An iſth- 
mus, aalled Maghery-beg, forms- the eaſt ſide of 
Brandon Bay. On this land there are 2 freſh and 
ſalt· water ſpring, almoſt contiguous -to-each-other, 
the latter is of a brackiſh taſte, and ſeems to be no 
other than the ſea - water filtered through the ſand, 
which being very looſe; and the- filtration thereby 
quickly performed, the ſea-water -carries almoſt the 
greater part of 4s ſalts through-it, and ſome . people, 
who: have drank of it, Tay, that it-purges-gently. - - 
In proceeding -from- thence, we left caſtle Gregor 
on our left hand, near the coaſt of Tralee Bay, 
which bay continues on the ſame ſide of the road, 
till we arrived at Tralee, whidhiigfnuated north of . 
Caſtlehaven, not above four miles in aſtraight line, 
but the intervention of mountains renders it much 
more. However, there is a good road made at the 
eaſt end of them, between theſe toẽus ; 
Tralee, or Traly, is ſituated on- the bank of the 
(mall river Leigh, bich empties itſelf at the bottom 
of the bay of TI. It is the- Hhite tn af the 


county, 
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county, and is incorporated. In the midſt of the 
town is a ſquare environed on the north ſide with the 
county-court-houſe, and the ſhire goal, and on the 
other fide with houſes and ſhops: Through the 
middle of the town runs the river Leigh, over which 
are ſome ſmall ſtone bridges. Out of four. caſtles 
formerly in this town, only one remains; and ſome 
good vaults are all that is left of an antient convent. 
The remaining caſtle was the: chief ſeat of the 
earls of Deſmond, adjacent to which are good gardens, 
and an handſome - bowling-green, ' There are 8 
large plantations of old fruit and timber trees, with 
ſome modern improvements. This town is ſituated 
about a mile from the ſea, to which diſtance a veſſel 
of 50 or 60 tons may come, and at high water ſmall 
boats row up to it. Its chief advantage ariſes from 
its being the county town, and from the money ſpent 
at the aſſizes, elections for members of parliament, 
and the like public meetings. Its markets are, well 
ſupplied: with all kinds of proviſion, and towards 
autumn, eonſiderable quantities of fine herrings ate 
taken in the adjacent bay. The Chalybeate ſpaw, 
about two miles from this place, ſituated on the 
north ſide of the bay, in a fine air, has draw ſeveral 
families of faſhion hither, and cauſed conſiderable 
ſums of money to be expended. Killennè is about 
a mile nerth-eaſt of Tralee, - delightful ſcat. Near 
the houſe are plantations, and a good park, in which 
a lead mine was diſcovered a few years ago- 
A mile eaſt of Tralee ſtands Racraſs Church, an old 
edifice. Not more than, a mile ſouth is a good ſrat 
Called Cloghers; Which we paſſed on our left hand, 
on 3 Bally ſeedy, two miles ſouth-eaſt of 
7 : 'ralee. 4 1 1 19 1 g 1 , 
From a mount above the houſe is a pleaſant proſ- 
pect of the adjacent country, and ſeveral gentlemEn's 
ſeats. ' Here are ſevera] conſiderable improvements, 
and good plantations,” We continued our e 
; e outhern 
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the MW ſouthern direction from Tralee over the new road to 

the Curtans, another good ſeat, which ſtands on a rifing* - 
the WW ground not far from the river Man „three miles 
the WI welt by ſouth from Caſtle-Iſland. Between which 
ich town and Killarney, is Teernigooſe, near the river 
les Fleſk, which, about. a mile to the weſt. of this place, 
me Ml empties itſelf into the river Mang: this is not to be 
t. confounded with the other Fleſk, before- mentioned, 
the which runs into the lake of Killarney. From Currans. 
ns, is an agreeable proſpect weſtward to Caſtlemain Bay. 
lo Wl From Currans we proceeded.north-eaſt on the banks 
ith of the Mang river to Kilcow, a pleaſant ſeat: near 
ted Caſtle ; Iſland, which is about a mile further north, and 
el I formerly called the caſtle of the iſland of Kerry, the 
all W ruins of which caſtle. are ſtill remaining. Round 
om BW the walls, the river Mang, being here but an 4ncon-- 
ent MI ſiderable ſtream, flowed in 3. Kind of ditch, over. 
nt, N which were formerly drawbridges, porteullices, &. 
ell I In antient times it was reckoned a place of ſtrength. 
ds The lands round it have been greatly improved: lately, 
are by reclaiming. bogs, as well as hy new roads, one of 
„which runs. — Abbey - feal, in the county of Lime 
he Wl rick, to Caſtle-Iſland; and from the laſt mentioned 
al place, to Killarney: which roads. are carried in di- 
rect lines, over mountains, through bogs, and mo- 
raſſes, having ſeveral ſtone bridges erected on them, 
with deep cuts, or ditches on either ſide, for the 


ch carrying off the water, whereby the; land on both 
ut ſides is become conſiderably drier than before. 

Id One of theſe roads runs from. Caſtle-Iſland eaſt- 

at W ward, towards the bounds of the county of Cork, 
0, from whenge, on,old-neglefted road, came by Black. 
of W water-Bridge from Newmarket, which is extremely 


rocky and dangerous; and yet, before the new one 
leading from Mill-ſtreet to Killarney , was, made, 
this was the principal road of communication be- 
tween the counties of Cork, and Kerry, on which 
a facetious judge, \whogent to Munſter eitguit 
1. : > 7 : 
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ſome years ago, ſaid to his brother, when their each 
was overturned, that the ſeripture was then fulfilled, 
for The judges were overthrown in ſtony places.“ 
Between Blackwater-Bridge, and Killarney, are 
the ruined church of Killmurty, and three fmall 
nuined caſtles. ä 

In deſcending the mountain towards Caſtle-Iſland, 
the country hath a very agreeable aſpect; the foil 
being moſtly a fine limeſtone ground; and yet there 
are fewer improvements, and leſs tillage, here, than 
n where the land is not ſo proper 

r it. £29 bays Fi 

In. Caftle-Ifland, are a decent pariſh church, a 
good  parſonage houſe, a foot barrack, a ſeſſion and 
market houſe, with an handſome aſſembly raom-:far 
dancing. There are too, ſome tolerable inns here, 
From Caſtle-Iſland, we turned north-weſt in 
order to viſit Ardfert, which abliged us to paſs near 
'T'ralee, about three miles to the north-eaſt; of which 
place ſtands Tulligarron; near which Saunders, the 
pope's nuncio, who was ſent over in 1599, with « 
conſecrated banner, and the pope's authority to 
curſe and bleſs, at his will and pleaſure, all fueh 
as aſſiſted or reſiſted the rebels who-oppoſed-queen 
Eligabeth's government, died -miſerably of an ague 
and Aux, brought on him by want and famige, in 
the wood of Clonliſh, in 1582. | 
Leaving Rataſs and Tralee on the left, me unt 
to Ballybeggan, which ſtands about two miles. ealt 
and by north, from 'Tralee, It had formerly been an 
high and :ſtrong caſtle, which was reduced during 
the wars in king James's time. In which. time it 
was a noted paſs between Tralee and Caſtle- Iſlani. 
Near the caſtle is an handſome modern houfe, which 
was built ſoon after the revolution, the old houft 
having been burnt down. Here are ſome good old 
improvements, which eſcaped the univerſal devaſta- 
tion of the times, partidglarly ſorpe-fine avenues df 
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walnut, eheſhut, and other ttees ; with a large, old, 
but thriving; orchard, planted in à rich limeſtbne 
ground, beneath which- are ſeveral ſubterraneous 
chambers: lined with ſtalactical exudations. Theſe 
caves have a communication with each other; and 
there is a large ſtream of running water that flows 
under ground, which enipties-itſelf at à eonſederable 
diſtance into the open air: and, and what is very 
r under- ground current is not deſti- 
tute of fiſh, as not only eels, but alſo trout have 
been taken out of it. <<: 3 
Brom Ballybeggan, we proceeded northward to 


a Wl Ardfert, a biſhop's ſet, and a borough town, but now 
nd Wl gteatly decayed, This is the principal ſee in the 
ar county, having been held in commendam with that of 
Limerick ever fince the reſtoration. The ruins of 
in the nave, and choir of the cathedral, which is dedi- 
ar WW cated to St. Brandon, is 26 yards long, and but 10 
ch broad. On the fouth was an arcade of four Gothic 
he WW arches, which formed an iſle on that fide; the eaſt 
0 Wl window was large and lightſome, being 26 feet high. 
e In the church are a conſiderable number of graye- 
th BW fones without any inſcription, one of which hath 
n the effigies of a biſhop carved in relievo, lying in 
1 his Pontiſcalibus, ſard to have been the tomb of 


biſhop: Stack who died in 1488. There was proba- 

bly another iſle originally on the north, to render the 

building uniform, for that fide ſeems to have been 

rebuilt, not long before the demolition of the church, 

which ba in the wars of 1641, and hath re- 

mained fo- ever ſince, except a ſmall part, which i 

uſed for divine ſeryice, and is kept in geod repair. 

Towards the weft end are two detached chapels, ſaitd 

to have belonged to the dignitaries of this cathedral. | 
In this cathedral are the remains of a fine figude 

in alto-in-relievo of St. Brandon, it's patron, with 
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- Oppoſite to the weſt end of the cathedral „are the 
. ruins of one of the antient round towers; it w 
120 feet high, a 'great part of which” fell: down in 
21771. It was built moſtly of a dark kind of marble, Wl ' 
and therefore the more ora as — ey are more g 
ge gorally of freeſtone. J 
There are here at preſent but one or 1 
"houſes, a few cabbins, 'and ſome old ruins, among 
thers is the antient manſion-houſe of the 1ords of 
Kerry, which-was demoliſhed in the wars of 1641; 
tis was a ſtately building, erected but four yur 
when this cataſtrophe happened. 

A little to the - eaſt of Ardfert ate the ruins of 
| an old Franciſcan friary. The walls of the ſteeple, 
| the choir, with ſome*of the cloyſters, the darmitory, 
and morning prayer © chapel,” remain entire ;*the c 

whole having been a noble ſtructure, it ſti makes i 
a venerable appearance. Near this abbey ſtatids an 
elegant ſeat, with fine improvements, and very ex- 
'tenſive gardens, as well for pleaſure as the uſe of N 
the houſe, which are kept in excellent order. On 
the ſouth ſide of this manſion is a ſpacious lawn, T 
planted round with trees, cut into an arcade; the 
gardens open into ſeveral fine. viſtoes, andAvenues 
adorned with elms and beech. There are likewife 
large plantations of cyder-fruit, and other apple \ 
trees, which thrive extremely well. 
This ſeat ſtands within a ſmall mile of the les, ny 
the proſpect of which, in ſome meaſure, ' ſupplies Hg 
the want of water, which nature has not afforded to " 
:embelliſh it, although it is by far the beſt improved 15 
zone in this county àt preſent; other places which] W-* 
have deſcribed, being more indebted to the beauties 
of nature than of art. The adjacent'ruined abbey, 
by its gothic pillars, ſpacious windows, foble 
arches, and ſubterraneous vaults, adds à ſoleninity he 
to the lofty avenues of elm, and other plantations WM © 
which ſurround it, 
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About a mile to the eaſt of Ardfert, is an exten 
ive park, well incloſed, ſtocked with deer. Adjoin- 
ing to it is a romantic glin, adorned with great va- 
riety of timber trees, which are in a flouriſhing con- 
dition, and of a. large growth, though not many 
years planted. N A 
| Somewhat: more ſouth, but the ſame diſtance from 
Ardfert, is the 'fine ſeat called Tubrid, which has 
been greatly ornamented and improved. Adjacent 
to the houſe is a fine old extenſive plantation, ſtand, 
ing thick and eloſe together, which is rather uſe- 
ful for defence and ſhelter than ornament, through 
which ſeveral viſtoes and avenues. are cut. Near it is 
a celebrated holy well. Weſt of Atdfert, near the 
ſea, are the ruins of an antient caſtle, called Raha- 
nane, formerly the reſidence of the biſhops of Ard- 
fert, More to the ſouth is Fenit iſland, on which is 
an old caſtle in ruins. nl 44 e 1 nF ne 

About two miles north of Ardfert is the antient 
caſtle of Ballykealy, and near it the ſtrand of the 
ſame name, .on which, in fair weather, is a fine road 
for five miles, for taking the benefit of the, ſea air. 
This houſe ſtands high, has a pleaſant proſpect of 
a great tract of the ſea, and alſo an extenſive one over 
a great part of the country. Adjacent to it are good 
fruit and kitchen gardens, but the neighbourhood of 
= = prevents the growth of timber trees to any | 
inge ines. „ 3 

k ſmall diſtance to.the weſt of this ſeat is a ſquard 
ſtone building, ſomewhat reſembling a fortification, 
the time or occaſion. of its being erected is un- 
nown. S Sd TY 

In the adjacent mountain are ſome herds of red deer; 
and about two miles more. to the weſt is a ſmal] | 
chapel, dedicated. to an Iriſh ſaint, called Mac-Ida, 
where a rood or image of the ſaint is kept, which is 
held in great veneration. | 

Very fine — * have been diſcovered 2 

clitts 
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clifts near Kerry hebd, which has enco ſome 
gentlemen - to fotm a- company, to:ſearch for thoſs 
precious ſtones, which, —— have: lately found in 
confiderable quantit meet with more ſuc- 
ceſs every day. * 4 — of ear-rings, 2 
and other jewels, compoſed of theſe amethyſts, were 
prefented' by the late counts of Kerry to her ma. 
wel queen Caroline, Near two miles north of Bal. 
igh 


is. ſmall caſthe, called Ballingarry, and 
nor far from it is the elegant ſrat of Caſtlè Shannon, 


More to the eaſt on the fex-coalt is Minegabane. 
The' moſt —— of this 1 
digious noiſe made at oertain ſeaſ N 1 
what like: the firing of cannon, may be — 1 
at a gteat diſtandce; rhis penemally-precedes change ol 
the wind and weather, and frecquentiy happens to. 
wards the approach ef a ſtorm. The ſame kind of; 
roaring is alſo heard on the county of Clare ſide u g 
the Shannon, the — of which extends a gent. f 
way round the country, From thence we turned to 
the eaſt, and aboat miles eaftward of Minega ·¶ to 
hane, came to Rattod, a | cru _ wich con- 
ſiderable improvements, ſtanding at diſtance, 
from the conflaence of the rivers Feat and Brick, 
and alſo that of the Galtey. Several tracts of land 
near this place go by the name of the Burgeſs lands, 
from whence 55 6 that Nattoo had been 
formerly a corporation. It is ſaid, that the wee 
formerly feven churches in the place; and fame old 
marufcripts mention/ it to have been u biſhopri 
which notton, the high antient round: tower: 
ing in the church-yard (being for the moſt parte 
ner cathedral churches in Ireland). ſeems 3 are. 
renance. & mile north of Rttes is Balh | 
a new built houſe. 

From Rattov we proceeded to the ſouth-eaſt; ar 
croſſed the riyer Brick to Liztiaw; the antieat Teat1 
the carls of Kerry, agroeably ſtrunteũ on that 1 


- - 
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; 5&3 6 3 
which is here eut into ſeveral pleaſant canals.” The 
improvements. are very extenſive; moſt of the viſtoes 


and avenues terminating by different buildings, ſears, 


and farm-houſes. The'tide flows" up to the gat- | 


dens, whereby boats of à conſtderabſè burden may 


* 


bring up goods to the bridge near the houſe: here 


are two ſtone bridges over the Brick. 0. 
The preſent houſe conſiſts of a large building, 
with wings on each fide, and-ſeveral offices; that in- 
cloſe an handfome area; in one of theſe wings is a 
chapel, the walls of which are painted in freſco by a 
foreigner, called John Souillard, — dey ove 'of the 
celebrated cartons of Raphael; particularly the lame 
man healed by Peter and John, Elymas the ſorcerer, 
Paul preaching at Athens, &c, The figures are as 
large as the life; and over the door, between feſt6ons 
and other decorations, are the heads of Homer; Vir- 


il, Milton, and Pope, all in claro obſcuro by the 


lame hand. _»- 
The village of Lixnaw conſiſts of one ſtreet 'of 
tolerable good houſes, not fat to the eaſt of which is 


2 noble avenue of lofty- fir- trees, _ terminated 1 0 
MW mount, whereon is erected a monumental tower, be- 


neath which, in a vault, the late earl of ont 
interred. This mount affords a ſine proſpect of the 
adjacent country, which, for a conftderable way 

round this ſeat, is à dead flat. All kinds of 

deep and ric). 

About two miles ſouth of Lixnaw is a ſeat called 
rotto, Which ſtands in an agre-able ſituation, en- 
delliſned with good plantations. Between which ſeat 


Did Ardfert are the ruins of the antient abbey of 


Odorney, a venerable remain of antiquity, © From 


ituated pleaſantly on the north fide of the river Peal;/ / 

rom whence we turned weſtward, and proceeded by 

ie banks of that river to the ſea ſhore, near the 
O mouth 


trees Aourifh furpriſingly well in this ſoil, Which * 
Ra 7 BF} +1 $62; 


Lixnaw we proceeded' north-eaſt to Liſtowel caſtle, - 


: ” 
| 
1 . 


f 
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mouth of the Shannon, to viſit the caſtles in that 
part, before we proceeded to Limerick ; the ſhore is 
here partly compoſed of high ſand hills, and partly 
of ſteep clifts, on which laſt che ruins of ſome caſtles 
are boldly fituated, as theſe called Ballybunian, 
Dune, and Lick; this latter was erected on a, rock, 
almoſt ſurrounded by the fea, to which there was 
formerly a draw-bridge. The caſtle of Dune was 
alſo built on an high clift ſtanding perpendicular 
over the ocean. 5 1 ni Se 8, 
Between theſe caſtles, ſome years ago, there was a 
kind of voleano, which burnt for ſome time. 
The clifts are of an amazing height, and when the 
ſun ſhines on them, appear as if they were finely 
gilded. . At the bottom they are full of large caves, 
into which the fea rolls a great way, and the ſea- 
calves or ſeals ſport innumerably ; and whilſt the 
waves are foamin rr there are three 
very beautiful caſcades of freſh water, which fallin 
from the top of the perpendicular clifts, are alm 
quite diſſipated before they reach the ſea, inſomuch, 
that the miſt ariſing from one of them ſeems to be the 
ſmoke of another volcano. Tk, 2 
Detached from the clift in the, ocean ſtands a 
curious ſingle rock; it is a regular ſquare pyramid, in 
height and ſize ſomewhat reſembling the obeliſk at 
Stilorgan, and has on its very top an cagle's neſt ; and 
that art might not be wanting where nature has been 
ſo bountiful in its beauties, the two caſtles of Dune 
and Lick ſtanding on the; brow of the high cliſts, that 
jut out like heads into the ocean, look as if they 
were deſigned to guard the entrance of this roman- 
tic bay. ; | 


FE 


nr 71 . 
The high clift, called by the country people the 
Devil's caſtte, ſtands to the — Lick; it is inac- 
ceſſible to any creature but fowls, and has an eagle 
neſt on its ſummit. The whole ſhore hereabouts has 
a great variety of romantic caves and caverns A 
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by the daſhing of the waves; in ſome plates are high 
open arches, and in others, impending rocks ready to 
tumble down upon the firſt ſtorm; and not far from 
the laſt mentioned caſtle is a deep hole in the earth, 
ſeveral yards from the verge of the clift, into which 
the ſea has an ingreſs, and where it ſometimes makes 
a prodigious roaring noĩiſ. 1 $535 

The ruins of Beal caſtle ſtand near the mouth of 
the Shannon, in a fine ſituation, commanding a 
noble proſpe& of the Shannon for ſeveral miles up 
the country, which river is here three leagues broad, 
but it may be rather termed an arm of the ſea. . Near 
this caſtle 4is a large warren well ſtocked with rab- 
bits, from whence a fine pleaſant ſtrand runs along 
the Shannon towards Carrigfoile, and the ſhore above 
it is beautifully wooded down to high water mark, 


which in ſummer renders this place extremely agree- 


able, and is in winter the haunt of a prodigious 
quantity of woodcocks and other birds, inſomuch 
that a ſingle perſon hath "ſhot fifry brace in a fore- 
noon, in the nt of one or two miles at moſt. 
In this agreeable ſituation ſtands Littur, an houſe 
and ſeat, Which commands a fine view of the river 
Shannon; and more to the eaſt is Aſdee. Near Aſdee 


7 >» 


is a large incloſure of ſtone, called in Iriſh a'\bawn, 
formerly built as a place of ſtrengthꝭ to preſerve cattle 


from being carried off by an enemy; e. 


To the. eaſt of the laſt mentioned place, is e 


caſtle of Carrigfoile, built in a .remantic and ſtro 
ſituation, in a ſmall iſland, which ſtands in a baſtign 


formed. by the river Shannon. It was defended 8 


the land fide, oppoſite the iſland, by double walls, 


the outermoſt having ſquare flankers, and the inward \ 


round baſtions, built in the infancy of the art of for- 


tification. At the back of the caſtle is an iſland, which 
defended-it from being battered by ſhipping. '-. . +, » 
Near this caſtle is Ruſheen, an elegant feat that 


2 non, 


 Rands on a kind of — by the river Shan« | 
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non, and a creek which runs up from Carrigfoile to 
the abbey of Liſlaghin. The plantations here are 
large and well grown, and happy in agreeable points 
of perſpective, particularly to the iſtand of Scattery, 
formerly Iniſcathy, an iſland in the Shannon; alſo to 
the caſtle of Carrigfoile, and the ruined friary of 
Liflaghin, whoſe ſteeple, choir, and ſeveral other 
- parts, ſtill · remain. „ BS. 
From Carrigfoile we viſited the iſland of Scattery, 
now without inhabitants, though formerly it had 
eleven churches, the ruins of which, as well as an en- 
tire round tower f20 feet high, are yet to be ſeen; 
among the ruins are thoſe of its antient cathedral, 
where we remarked a ſtone that terminated the top 
of the altar window, which repreſents the head of 
St. Senan, to whom the church was dedicated, with 
his. mitre boldly executed. We were -ſurpriſed to 
find it ſo little defaced by time; but this may be at- 
tributed to its ſituation, by its being ſo well defended 
from the ſouth and eaſt by the fine round' tower and 
the contiguous churches. Near to this chureh they 
ſhew. his monument; from thence we viſited Inis 
Cailtre, or the Holy Iſland, another uninhabited 
iſland in the Shannon, which preſented us with the 
remains of ſeven fine churches, and another round 
tower entire, which beſpeak in miniature an elt 
of taſte in building. From thence we returned and 
viſited Terbert, which ſtands near the bounds of this 
county and Limerick. RL BY 
This houſe is finely ſituated, and commands an ex- 
tenſive view of the river Shannon, where it is ren- 
dered above one half narrower, being confined by a 
point of land, that ſtretches itſelf from the north, or 
county. of Clare ſide of that river, towards Terbert, 
1 and weſt ſides of which open into two capacious 
ays. 5 | | 
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It has likewiſe a fine proſpect up the river towards 
Limerick, and a deep bay on the ſouth fide, where 
ſtand the ruins of the caftle of G lin. 

From-Terbert..we croſſed the Shannon, and entered 
the county of -Clare, and proceeding northward, ar- 
rived at the town of that name, ſituated at the con- 
fluence of the river Fergus with the Shannon; from 
thence two miles further north is Ennis, the ſffire 
town, which is about fourteen miles north-weſt of 
Limerick; from thence we proceeded to Gort, a poor 
village in the county of Galway, and province of 
Conaught ; when purſuing our journey through a 
mountainous dreary tract, we paſled to Eyres Court, 
and turning eaſtward three miles, crofſed the Shannon 
at Banagher-bridge to Ferbane-bridge, and from 
thence accompanied by the Grand Canal, returned to 
Dublin, which compleated our Third Tour, in which 
we did not confine ourſelves. to the direct road, but 
made an irregular zizzag courſe, juſt as objects ſo- 
licited our attention, in order to take a more com- 
prehenfive view of the counties of Cork and Kerry, 
as they abound with materials entertaining, curious, 
and important. e 


' 


64. JOURNEY 


JOURNEY Ta FOURTH: 


FROM | 
U 
1 0 | SA | | 
"North-Eaſt, North ai Weſtern Part 
or Tur | 


KINGDOM or IRELAND.” 


E ſet off from Dublin near the Lying-in 
Hoſpital, and paſſed by lord Charlemont's 
marino, conſtructed under the direction of Meſſrs. 
Adams. The building is a ſquare of 60 feet tp each 
ſide, from the top of which there is a view of Dublin, 
the bay, the ſea, Hoath Hill, &c. The gardens, in- 
deed, are not extenſive, yet are ornamented with 
taſte. From thence we proceeded to Santry, a ſmall 
place, about three miles from Dublin, leaving a road 
to Clontarf, and the ſtrand on the right; from thence 
paſſed through Tobberbunny, to Swords, at fix miles 
from Dublin, where I ſaw one of the raund towers, 
(ſeventy-three feet high) already ſpoken of, fo pe- 
culiar to Ireland. It is a market town, and remark- 
able only for having been the rendezvous'of the re- 
bellious rabble in 164114. - 


From 
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From thence we made no digreſſions, but went 
ſtrait on eight miles further, to Balrudery, 4 poſt- 
town, and a good thoroughfare to the north, ſituated 
not above one mile from the ſriſni channel, nearly 
oppoſite St. Patrick's Ile, which we viſited, to ſee 
the ruins of a church, dedicated to St. Patriek. 
It is ſaid; this iſtand was the firſt ſpot on which that 
ſaint landed aſter his arrival in Ireland; and that the 
church likewiſe was built under his oẽn immediate 
direction, at which time the iſland was parted from 
the main land by only a ſmall ſtream of water at 
ſpring tides, at other times acceſſible on foot; but 
the interval is now impaſſable at the loweſt ebb of 
the. tide, and on that account the ſacred pile has been 
ſuffered” to fall to ruins. On the ſhore near this 
iſland ſtands © the. fiſhing town of Skerries, to whoſe 
inhabitants the ſaid church originally” ſerved as a 
place of worſhip ; to ſupply which; they have now 
built another, and chriſtened it St; Patrick's New 
Church, This town ſupplies the adjacent diſtrict 
for more than twenty miles inland, and particularly 
Dublin, with fiſh. . The houſes are little better than 
cabins,, poſted: very irregularly, for it can hardly be 
ſaid there is a fingle ſtreet in the whole town, tho? 
it conſiſts of a hundred houſes. © Fhe countty herea- 
bouts is.chiefly divided into ſmall encloſures, few ex- 
ceeding three acres, ſeparated by mounds of earth 
only, in general; ſome few, indeed, are ſtuck-in a 
ſight manner, with furze, willow, Ke. 

The ſides of the roads from Dublin, hither, are 
bordered with. | houſes, or more properly cabins. 
The roads are excellent, and remarkably ſtraight. 
In travelling in one direction you meet with only one 
toll-gate in the ſame county; but what is ſaved in 
tolls, may be readily diſpoſed of in charity, if a travel - 
er has humanity in his breaſt, and money in his 
pocket, as the roads ſwarm with miſerable objects, 
that crawl out of their cabins, whoſe very features 
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beſpeak an extreme of poverty and diſtreſs, that would 
ſoften the moſt. obdyrate heart. In our road north- 
ward, we paſſed St. Doologh's Well; an ancient 
Hexagonal ſtone covering, erected over a large ſpring 
of very fine water, Soan after we quitted the county 
of Dublin, and entered that of Meath, over a ſtream 
that empties itſelf into the Iriſh ſea at German's 
Town. We then turned weſtward to Dunleek, a 
ſmall poſt town and borough, that ſends twomem- 
bers to parliament, F rom thence we proceeded to 
Trim, twenty three miles from Dublin, the princi- 
pal town of the county; formerly it had a caſtle, 
the ruins of which, and that of an abbey; remain; 
and now there is a harrack for a troop of horſe. Its 
church is called the Greek church. Here we made 
no ſtay, but went to Athboy, a ſmall place, three 
miles northward ; from whence we continued to 
Kells, another poſt and borough town. Kells is a 
ſmall town, with a round tower in the church yard, 
In the market-place is a ſtone croſs with baſſo- 
relievos, repreſenting ſtags and dogs, and near it the 
remnants of three other craſles, - * f:leaQ 
About a mile from Kells is the (eat of lord Bec- 
tive. The houſe, which is three ſtories in height, 
contains a range of eleven windows; and two 
wings, of a ſingle ſtory, are annexed. to it, each 
having fourteen windows in front. The whole build- 
ing, both inſide and outfide, is quite plain, and 
very neat, but one of the moſt convenient dwellings 
- have ever feen. \ +. a; Bog 
On leaving this place we returned through Navan 
to Drogheda, ſituated on the river Boyne, about a 
mile from the ſea, and conſiſting of two chief ſtreets, 
which interſect each other at right angles. The 
Tholſel, or town houſe, is a handſome {tone- build- 
ing. About two miles from the town is a ſquare 
ſtone obeliſk, of 20 feet to each fide at the baſe, and 


about 150 feet high; it is erected on a rock 2 
| be 
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edge of the river Boyne. The propereſt way to give 
an account of it is by inferting the inſcriptions, which 
are cut in capitals, on the four ſides of the ba. 


Sacred to the glorious memory, | 


| 0 
King William the Third, 
Who on the firſt of July 1690, 
paſſed the river near this place to attack 
James the Second, 
| at the head of a popiſh army | 
advantageouſly poſted on the ſouth ſide of it, 
and did on that day, by a ſucceſsful battle, 
ſecure to us and to our poſterity, 
our liberty, laws, and religion. 
In conſcquence of this action James the Second 
left this kingdom and fled to France. 
This memorial of our deliverance was erected 
in the ninth year of the reign of 
king George the Second, 
the firſt ſtone being laid by 
Lionel Sackville, duke of Dorſet, 
Lord-Lieutenant of the kingdom of Ireland 


1736. 


— 


This monument was erected 

by the grateful contribution 

| of ſeveral proteſtants _ | 
of Great Britain «nd Ireland. . 


Reinhard duke of Schomberg 
in paſſing this. river DEER) © 
died bravely fighting 
in defence of liberty. 


Piri of July, 
N D CXC. 


„ 
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Underneath the chief inſcription, are ſour Jines 
in Latin, to inform thoſe who do. not underſtand 
'Engliſh, that the duke of Dorſet laid the firſt ſtone, 
t is certainly the grandeſt modern obeliſk in Eu- 

rope. It. may not be improper to mention here that 
&* the glorious memory of king William the Third“ 
wn ſtanding toaſt at almoſt every proteſtant Triſh 
table. | h 

At Cluan Mac Nois, in this neighbourhood, are 
ſeveral remains of antient grandeur, particularly 
ſtately croſſes curiouſly carved in ſtone, with very 
antient Iriſh inſcriptions on them. Many inſeripti- 
ons in Hebrew and Greek have been dug up-. 

From thence we proceeded to Dunleer, fix miles 
further north. On the road to- which place, the in- 
cloſures are chiefly made of looſe ſtones piled on each 
other, without mortar, or even clay, and the roads 
ſprinkled with wretched cabins, more like hogſties 
than the dwellings of human beings, who tosfrequent- 
ly intrude upon the view, and ſolicit charity. Dur- 
leer is a poſt town, and ſtands on a ſmall river, that 
empties itfelf into the Iriſh ſea. In our way from 
Drogheda to Dunleer, we turned out of- the road on 
the left hand, to fee the round tower, at Mofreſter- 
boice, which is about 110 feet in height; but one 
of the ſides is broken at the top. It gradually dimi- 
niſhes upwards (as I remarked of all that we ſaw be- 
fore,) from its baſe, which in this was about eighteen 
feet in diameter. Near it are three eroſſes; the 
Largeſt, about eighteen feet high, is compoſed of two 
tones, which are ſaid to have been ſent from Rome. 
It is covered with baffo' retievos, but through age, the 
figures are rendered very imperfect, There are two 
other crofles in this church-yard, en one of which 
is a baſſo relievo of a human figure ſittivg, and a dog 
on its hind legs, on each fide, The other croſs ap- 
pears to have been broken, as it is not above fix feet 


high. From Dunleer we viſited Atherdee, and LOG 
| when 
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when we again returned eaſtward, and after ſeven miles 


riding along the ſea ſhore arrived at Dundalk, where 
lord Clanbraſſil has a houſe with fine gardens} Dun- 
dalk is eighteen miles north of Drogheda, has an 
open bay of its own name, but a very mean harbour, 
being ſo ſhallow at low water, that people walk over 
it dry ſhod,” and is little uſed but by fiſhing boats. 
It has been fortified, (though nowdiſmantled) as may 
be ſeen by the ruins of the walls, and a caſtle deſtroy- 
ed in 1641. .From thence we proceeded to Carling- 
ford, eight miles diſtant; Here is one of the beſt 
harbours in Ireland, at the mouth of the river Newry, 
on the ſouth ſide of a large bay of its name, where 
the road is exceeding good quite to the fea. The 
harbour is capable of containing the whole royal 
navy of Great Britain. Extending nine miles in 
length, and two in breadth, and having from ten 
to twenty fatham water. The town is not deſpica- 
ble, and contains ſome dock- yards for building ſhips. 
It is rather neat than fine, and populous than large; 
nor deſtitute of ſtrength on the fide toward. the ſea. 
It has likewiſe barracks; a very narrow long.cauſe- 
way has been made here over a great impaſſable 
bog. From thence we proceeded through the county 
of Armagh, to Newry, in the county of Down.. | © 
Newry, though not the ſhire town of the county, 
is the molt conſiderable for trade and compaſs in it 


It ſtands 47 miles diſtant from Dublin, ſeated. 8 . 
28 | 


river, called after its name, the Newry Water. 
ſituation of this town is but indifferent, though 
healthy, having been ſpread along the ſide of a ſtee 
hill, occaſioned} by the following cauſes : As it — 
a conſiderable paſs deading through the bogs and 


- 
, 


mountains between Dundalł and theſe eaſtern parts of 


Ulſter, with which at that time there as no other 
communication by land, the Engliſh: erected ſome 
caſtles here as a geceſſary ſecutity to command the 
head of the bridge, _ the protection of which, 
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ton took its rife; Add to this, the reſort "to'ſts 
harbour; in order to ſecure the infant ſettlements of 
the Enghiſh early planted in this country; and the 
advantage of a ſumptuous abbey founded here not 


many years before their arrival. The town is almoſt 


ſurrounded by mountains and rocky hills, except to 
the north and north-weſt, where a proſpect opens 
into a good country, through which the canal is 
carried. At the bottom of it runs the Newry- water, 
over which are two handſome ſtone bridges, one on 
the Dublin road of fix arches, and the other, in the 
way to Armagh, of ten. It has a gobd market- 
hoùſe; and the turnpike road leading from Dublin to 
Belfaſt, Antrim, and Armagh pafs through it, 
is alſo the Yoweſt lock of the'cahal. 

As a town of any conſequence, it owes its riſe to 
Sir Nicholas Bagnal, knight marſhal of Ireland, 
who, with excellent conduct, did many memorabl 

exploits here: He re- edified the town, and —_\ 
the church on the outfide of whoſe ſteeple is 1578, 
cut in ſtone, with the BagnaPs arms ; about which 
time he built a ftrong caſtle for the defence of the 
Fhe abbey was founded in 1157 for Ciftercian 
Monks. Some fragments of the chapel of the abbey 
were very lately ftanding. The abbot's houſe yet 
remains, and is vere into a common dwelling 
| A ety x axes abs. 
At one end of the town, ſeated on an eminence, 
ſtands the church, go feet by 28 in the clear, excluſive 
of a veſtry- room 20 feet ſquare, which was the place 
of ſepylture for the Bagnal family; all which, a8 
above, with tne feeple, were erected by the faid Sir 
Nicholas. It was ruined in the rebellion of r641, 
yet not ſo but that the ſteeple and walls remained en- 
tire. After the reſtoration, one half of the church 
only was covered, together with the veſtry or court- 
room. About the year 1720, the other half of it was = 

18 oe Paireu; 
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ired, and in the year 179 it was, Taiſed ſuc feet 
hi her, — oy 2 gallery for the reception of 
a larger congregation, which: the former heighth of 
the walls would not admit. Theſe; ſeveral alterations 
ſhew the increaſe of this-town,' from time to time, 
eſpecially in proteſtant inhabitants of the church of 
Ireland. Not far from the chureh is a 1 r 
meeting- houſe. | 

[t ſuffered a new calamity, being! burned down by 
the duke of Berwick, anno. 1689, on his retreat to 
Dundalk from duke Schomberg and the Engliſh 
army, who on their approach found it in flames, a 
{quare caſtle or two, and five or fix houſes on] ef 
caping, which the Iriſh had not time to deſtroy. 
Since the ſettlement of the kingdom in 1697, it 18 
greatly improved in trade, inhabitants, and buildings, 
and is now in a-thriving condition, and is ſtill likely to 
improve further, by the conveniency of the canal. 

On our leaving Newry, we paſſed eaſtward near 
Saltworks to Mount-hall, a pleaſant ſeat; ſouth-caft | 
from which is Clonallan church, * abowt a mite . Es | 
further, at Kilbroney, ſtands the old church of n 
Trevor, ndw diſuſed, fince one has been built in 
that place, which is about a mile further ſouth, a 
ſmall village ſeated on the- eaſt fide of Carlingford- 

' bay, yet "Wot defended from the ſeverity of the 
winds and open ſea, The high'mo6untains aboye it, 
planted with oaks; and at the bottom an arm of . WE 
Pens, be many tip ber ol an agreeable pro i {0 
At the lower end of the vill * * a ſmall quay for 


ſhips, which ride at anchor a few yards 1 E 
ſhore ; this we cdaſted, with mountains on the — - 


hide, and proceeded over a bridge at Bealachaneir 
northward, three miles further to Þ ewcaſtle, a ge 


ſeat with improvements. 

The caſtle was built by Felix Magenis, in the mes | 
morable year 1588, as appears by an inſcription dn a 
ſtone over the front door, It was exceedingly gs | 
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but is now made a commodious dwelling: houſe, (and 
is [ſituated on the verge of the ocean, which-waſhe 
hs foundations of ſome of the out offices by which 
poſition, when a ſtrong eaſterly wind, ſets in, the 
leaves of the trees in the garden, behind the caſtle, t 
are moiſtened by the ſpry of the ſen, and have a falt 
taſte. It has an open proſpect to the inland coun- 5 
try north and weſt; but the huge mountain of Do-W )' 
nard, not a quarter of a mile from it, bounds the view 
to the ſouth-weſt, and at a diſtance, ſeems as if it 
would tumble on it; from the top, whereof a brpd 
iſſues, which in its deſcent forms as 2 A variety 
of ſheets and caſcades as can be well ima „ aſter 
which it is loſt in the ſea, except a ſmall ſtream con- Nec 
veyed from it for family uſes, which, paſſing through W* 
the brewhouſe and other offices, ſupplies a well in the” 
yard, in which grauls, a ſpecies of © fmall ' falmon, MW 
are kept for the kitchen, ſometimes more than a week, . 
and are thought to receive a ſenſible improvement by. 
the freſh water. When the tide is out, three miles d 
hard and ſmooth ſand afford in rene woſt de- Ne. 
lightful airing. * 
On the coaſt near itis a a deep narrow cave, woo p 
by the ſea out of a rock of flint; and on the brow of 
a hill, not far from it, is a large hole, like 8 V 
of a mine, called Armur's-hole, ir 
About two miles weſt of Newcaſtle ſtands, Briank . 
ford, or Tullamore, near which on the ſkirts of She» 
neir and Slieve-Snavan mountains are two deer - parks, W 
remarkable for excellent veniſon, or rather one di- 
vided into two, by a wall carried through the middl: 
of it; wy wooded, cut into ridings and viſtoes, and 
watered by a river running through it, in a channel of 
rocks ny precipices, . which paſſes under a bridge of 
2 ſtone, from whence are beautiful proſpedts o 
the A. 0 
The antient name of ed Shliewes f 
Slaing, fo called from Slaing, the fon of Partholans, : 
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who is ſaid to have been buried here A. M. 1984. | 


St. Domangard, corruptly written Donard, a diſciple 
of St. Patrick, ſpent the life of a hermit on"hl> 
mountain, and built a cell or oratory on the top of it 
towards the cloſe of the 5th century, for he died (ac · 
cording to the martyrology of Taulaght) in the year 
zob, on the 24th of March, which day is ſagred to 
his memory; but the patron-day feems to be 2 5th ® 
of July, St. James's day; for then the bigotted mem- 
bers of the church of Rome, in this neighbourhood, 
climb up this mountain to do pennance, and pay their 
devotion, perhaps, to both ſaints. - | 0 
On the ſummit of this mountain are two rude 
edifices, (if they may be ſo termed) one a huge hea 
of ſtones piled up in a piramidieal figure, in which 
are formed ſeveral cavities, wherein the devotees ſhe! 
ter themſelves in bad weather, while they hear maſs; + 
nd in the centre of this heap is 2 cave, formed by 
broad flat tones, ſo diſpoſed as to ſupport each other 
without the help of cement. The other edifice is 
compoſed of many ſimilar ftones, arranged into rude 
walls and partitions, called cn and conſtituted 
perhaps the aratory and cell of St. Domangard. 
Slieve-Donard is indiſputably the higheſt of that 
whole ridge of mountains which extend from Roſe- 
trevor to Newcaſtle, from which laſt place an emi- 
nence on the ſide of it intercepts the ſight of its top; 
but it appears like an ** cone, and a vaſt buttre(3 | 
to all the reſt from the adja 


ten to great advantage, the diſtance being ſufficient | 
o ſhew its full heighth and ſuperiority over the neigh-' + 
ouring mountains, It is reckoned to rife three 
les in gradual afcent, and according to experiments 
nade by the barometer, it es that between” 
te foot of the mountain on the ſtrand and the top 
fit the mercury had ſunk three inches and three- 
enths; from whence, eſtimating thirty-two yards to 

| | a tenth, 
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| cent parts, - and alſo frdoy  , 1 
Down -Patrick, from the latter of which places it is g 
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a tenth, the perpendicular heighth is calculated : 
1056 yards. * —5 the northern brow of this moun 
tain iſſues an exuberant fountain, which emits mor 
than half a foot of water immediately rapid and pure 
This ſtream. and many others conſpire in their d 
ſcent to form a river, which, running through 
channel of white ſtone, by 10, ooo different brea 
and adap makes in ſummer a proſpect of water 
falls, caſcades, jet d' eaus, ponds, &c. the moſt y 
rious and delightful; but in winter or autumn flood 
the roar and impetuoſity of this fall is greatly terrible 
From the top down to the rocks hanging over the { 
is one continued deſcent, and the lower parts, thougt 
craggy and rude enough, are covered with aſh, hae 
holly, &c. thoſe next to the ſea-clifts being ol 
bowed, ſtunted and languiſhing ; while it is worth 
of notice, that . thoſe more remote, though highe 
ſituated, are flouriſhing and healthy; and all this oi 
the. face of a mountain expoſed to a wide, oper 
eaſtern ſea. In the deſcent. ſouthward, near thi 
bottom, one is forced to ſlide. down a fort of 
thatch compoſed of furzes,. long graſs, and juni 


\ "_ deep and narrow. vale divides Slieve-Donard fron 
Shieve-Snavan, or the creeping mountain, ſo called, 
becauſe it muſt be climbed in a creeping poſtyre ; and 
through this vale winds a pretty ſerpentine ſtream, 
which diſcharges itſelf into the ſea to the eaſtward « 
the mountains. The creeping mountain ſtands.tothe 
ſouth-weſt of this ſtream, and preſents to the viewanWi 
huge rock; reſembling at à diſtance an old fortifieaWc 
tion, very high, over-hanging, and detached, as 11h / 
were, from the eaſtern-ſide of this mountain. Ai-Wc 
ter rain a.ſtream ruſhes from the welt ſide of the rock, 
which ſhooting from the top falls in a large caſcade 
to the eaſt of which is a vaſt natural cave, afford» 
ing an. entrance as wide as the cave itfelf, Thi 
t 


friglitful chamber is lined with fern, graſs, * 
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al other mountain plants, and inhabited bya vaſt 
dun number of hawks, jack daws, owls, &c, andiat. the 
mon further end of it the light breaks in through natural 
un crevices. To the left of this you climb up through a 
rery narrow paſſage to the top of the rock, and land 
on one of the moſt beautiful, moſt magnificent, and 
romantic ſpots, that . can. well be conceived. .,” One 
ter there finds that the rock mentioned is only che ad- 
anced part of a large ſhelf, which projects at about 
ood half the heighth of the mountain with a ſweep, and 
ble leaves the ſpace of about two acres on the top. 
Round the north · weſt, the weſt and ſouth of this , 
wel area, the mountain riſes- to a "heighth, and 
rel ſtands like a vaſt wall; the a ff is almoſt round, 
and ſlopes gently from all Lee towards che middle, 
t where is — a beautiful circular lake, as clear as 
cbryſtal. To the weſt y you {ee the rock top of Slieve= © 
$ on Beingan, to the eaſt; Sheve-Donard's ſtately cone, 
den 2nd in front the ocean, the Iſle of Man, and in a 
clear day the ſhores of England, and a part of the | 
ei ſouth of Scotland. We cannot paſs over uumen- 99 
i tioned ſeveral verdant vales to be met wich in che | 
- Weefarts among the mountains, which, by the help of 
py due culture, would be excretding fruieful 3 nor ase - 
ede markable flat rock on the top of à mountain here, 
and called — — the natives Sephin; through which iprivgs 
am vp tr water, without any perceptible:filſlure _ 
vhich never — even in the warmeſt ſeaſons. AF 
When you deſcend from theſe mountains to 
ani trand at the” foot of them, ſouth of Necaſtle, you 4 
en- come to a place where ſeveral curious ſubjects of hs 5 
$1088 Zooph ny" or 9 — have W dil | 
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In going from Newndfith to Caſtls Velleny we were 14 

hewn a Cromlech; at Slidery-Foord, near Dundrum, 

M- ich ſtands upon three latge ſupporters, each four 

bia feet above the ſurface 4 the incumbent ſtone is flat at 

e. top, but bellying underneath, fills part of the oy 

Pace 
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furface, and between four and Ar feet thick in 
ſet up edgewayͤs. 


X ery rock, — the ſhape of a monſtrous 5 
feet ane an inch long, five feet over in its 
end in a point. It is twenty inches thick in 
feet. The three ſupporters of this huge ſtone ate p 


neath is ſuch, that a man of fix feet and à half i 
can ſtand upright under it.. 


-cireiilat one upon the ſummit of the higheſt pan 
Slieve-Croob, being 77 yards in / circumference! 
the bottom, 45 
18 yards in conical-hei — fide,” and not abt 
fix, on the other, occaſioned 
part on the ſide of the ſummit. On the top- f 
grand Kairn are 22 ſmaller Kairns raiſed, ſome 


cree feet high. The ſtones compoſing this K 
are of various ſizes, all portable, and maſtiy f 
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ſpace between the tripod.” The up i re 
yards in circumference, three yard on the 


4 — — 
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center, and has not above an ineh dependance on 
of the ſtones; but the third, which ſtands ' 
has a ſlope in it to receive the teat ſtone. 7 

Near this ſtone altar is a circle of theſe pillar ſton 
and un entrance into it Iv: een than ofdin 


Another cromlech, like the former, pap int 
d ere of Leganeney and pariſh” of Deu 
= fan, on a moyntal,” culled Se- mas 

a part of Slieve-Croob, near a ſmall Jake, yi 
valley underneath it. This alſo is a" 


iv. 
part, and diminifhing * Baan from thence 0 U : 


ported by three feet like che former, 


parts, in one but eighteen, © and in others” 


portionable to the upper one, and the unde 
Among other large Kairns tere * nm 


sin circumference” at the 


by its being wow? 


them five, ſome of them four, and others. not abe 


6 
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grit kind. Many of them are now: ſcattered, 
rere 
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ity than the appear in at preſent; the mountain on 


zrnbane (ſo called from it) near Newry, on the edge 


o yards in circumference, and 10 yards in coni 
iht. | Wwe. n #7 
About the baſe of the coped heap. of ſtones} are 
rty-two of theſe columns, ſome of which are 


ned out of their places; one of which meaſures 
teen feet in length, two feet in breadth, and one 
ick. In an adjoining field ſouthward are eleven of 
ee ſtones, pitched on an end in the ground, irregu- 
ly placed, and bearing no form to each other; the 
heſt of which is within 300 yards of the 


rn. 8 3 ' - : » W235 
A mile eaſt of Briansford, in the road to Dundrum, 


ted burial place; and near it formerly ſtood an high 


ed by a violent ſtorm, and 


te cement of this work. 


ar two miles north of - Briansford, is pleaſant] 
tuated on the fide of a ſmall lake, called after 
me of the place. A mountain, part of the mano 
oathed with wood, and a good proſpect of the fea 
che ſouth, enliven the nouns wild beauties around 

The pariſh church of Drumgoolan is north- 
eſt of C:le-Velles. about three miles, and is re- 


lirty feet from the church door, compoſed of one 
tire coarſe gritty ſtone fixed in a pedeſtal. three feet 
id a half Kin and four feet above the ſurface. 
he ſhaft or croſs part is ten feet high, N 
ha i 


- 


ich they tand is boggy, and of difficult aſcent.” 
his is the largeſt Kairn we have ſeen, except one rat 


this / county, but in the county of Armagh, being 5 


in iched uprig „and others lie flat on the ground, | 


| Mahera, are the ruins of an old church, where is a 
und tower, which about I] 
Y at le 


, | : and en- 
re on the ground, like a huge gun, * break- 
z to pieces, ſo wonderfully hard and binding was | 


Caſtle-Vellen, nom changed into Caſtle-William,' | 


arkable for little elſe than a ſtone-croſs, erected about 


* 
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thick, and eighteen inches broad. The want of 
ters on it, and the coarſeneſs of the work they its 
tiquity. North of Drumgoolan the country is ru 
and mountainous, and more employed in grazing il 
tillage ;- for at the bottoms, and in the boſom of 
large extended mountains, called Slieve-Croob, $ 
na-boil-Trogh, and other mountains hereabouts, WW 
to be. ſeen more black cattle than in any other I. 
of the country. * ul 8 
From thence we proceeded to Rathfryland, . 
miles fouth-eaſt of Donoghmore, and near ſefen . 
of Newry, on an eminence, having four great | 
roads leading up to it and centring in the town, 
is built on a free-ſtone rock, of a firm doſe geit 
for building, with which the adjacent lands abot 
and is eaſily cut into ſquares, Pillars, urns, 
vaſes. At one end of the ſtreet is a ſmall de 
. church. Here the diſſenters have a meeting-hc 
and a little ſouth of the town is a horſe*courſe. 
the ſummit of 'the Hill are the ruins of an old ca 
which has been much larger than at preſent. 
this place is a ſeat called Liſize, at the foot of a! 
and about a mile north-eaſt is Ballyroney, "anc 
ſeat, near the verge of a pleaſant lake of the! 
name, South of Rathfryland the mquntains 
Iveach begin to rear their lofty heads, and, e 
few cottages, little elſe occurs to view, we retut 
therefore towards Newry,” half a mile caſt of 
are the rocks of Creeve, where we ſaw the remiai 
an old chapel, whoſe name is loſt. ' A little tu 
and more than a mile eaſt of Newry is Crown-dri 
ſo called from a Daniſh rath, ſeated in the n 
bourhood, which bears ſome reſemblance to ac 
It is erected on the top of an hill of eaſy aſcent, 
ſurrounded by meadows, through which arivery 
glides in two channels, forming an ifland, in 
the rath or hill is ſituated. It is of a flat unequat 
at top, being 63 feet one way, and only 7 it 
. {urron! 


| N 
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wounded by a deep foſs, 21 feet broad, ont of which 
rath hath been thrown up; the compaſs of it, taken 
he bottomof the foſs is about 579 feet, and the coni- 
height near 110 feet. On the weſt fide of the rath, 
| ſeparated from it only by the ſurrounding foſs, 
] 


ſquare artificial platform, taking up about 230 
on each ſide, and hollowed in the middle, being 
near 30 feet conical height at a medium, ſo that 
rath over-looks it, and has a foſs encompaſling it 
ut 15 feet broad. This platform, if we may cre- 
tradition, was erected as an area, where two royal 
oetitors in ſingle combat decided the poſſeſſion of 
own, and the rath was raiſed to tuate the 
'Woory of the action. Southward of the mount, 
alittle hill, at the north end of a ſmall lake, called 
Wrickelagh, are the ruins of the chapel of Temple- 

in, which in the Iriſh dialect ſignifies Goat's 
ich. We now haſtened to:Newry, from whence 
canal paſſes northward about 14 miles, when it 
ns the river Ban, not far from Lurgan, in the 
nty of Armagh. It was began in 1730, and 
iſhed in 17414. Sk 309 1 1 OW 
Wn many ago it is carried in a direct line fon a | | 
Wlderable ſpace ; in others it forms ſeveral angles. 
takes a pretty equal courſe between the two. coun- 
s of A h and Down, but the greateſt part of 

ſeems to paſs through the latter. „ 
Wn cutting a new channel for carrying on this 
rk, ſouth: of the place where the river Culher) 1725 
s in, at Stranmore, near Monallen, a foreſt was i 
ſcovered, or a+ great multitude of fallen trees of 
aſh, alder, &c. lying for near a mile in length, 
ler a covering of earth, in ſome places fix, in 
hers eight feet deep; many of them of large bulx 
mbled down one over another, ſome lying in 
it lines, and others in an oblique or tranſverſe 
WON, Oo JW ð Hinge AE 
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of them would be found with the mark of the if 


. forcibly retained on a level for near three miles 
were it not for this contrivance, as the cousſe of tf 
waters incline north and ſouth; the intermediate ſpar 


the latter almoſt two miles diſtant from the othe 


| tween the three lakes. The water of Lough+Sh 


- moraſſy grounds in this neighbourhood, affording 
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Diſcoveries of this kind are very frequent in Ire 
land, and there are few bogs in it but what aff 
plenty of various ſorts of timber. buried in the 
deeper or ſhallower in proportion as the looſe ar 
ſpungy earth lies ſo; for all ſuch that we have ot 
ſerved, lie on a body of marle, clay, or gravel, 
would be vain, with the vulgar opinion, to ſuppe 
that theſe trees have lain here ſince the univerf 
deluge. If trees thus found, were felled by the vali 
luge, they would all lie in one poſition; whereas | 
the inſtance before us, the contrary appears; no 


at. As 
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on them, or in part burned, as is often the caſe. 

Between Pointz's Paſs and Teryhogan a rivul 
from a bog falls into the canal, called in Iriſh Eller 
money, or the wonderful bog, from the nature 
its current, that immediately on its, riſing ſeparatt 
into two branches, which take a — 
ſoutherly courſe; one branch running towards 
Neagh, and the other towards Newry. * Betwee 
theſe places lies the higheſt. ground of the who 
canal,-where by means of two locks the water 


would be left dry, Lough-Shatrk, Lough-Dianzai* 
Lough-Bricklan lie eaſt of the cayal atmoſtoppobf 
to Acton, the two former neat the banks af it; at 


It is ſaid there is a ſubterraneous communication bt 


covers about 80 plantation acres, and is three 
thom deep, and at the drieſt ſeaſon can emit à fol 
foot of water. Lough-Dian is of „ 
ſmaller fize ; but Lough-Brickjar exceeds the fin 
as covering ten acres more. Formerly there v 
three incumbred paſſes, through bogs, woods, 
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end dangergus communication between thoſe 
fal of the counties; of Armagh and Down, called 
Wen agh's Paſs, Pointz's, alias Fenwick's Paſß, 
d Lamb's Paſs,; alias Tuſcan Paſe, in Iriſh Paſs 
utiſhane. ja 05. firſt of: theſe paſſes is north ward 
Fenwick's or.Pointz's, Paſs upwards of two miles 
ua half, and notthward of Newry eight; the ſecond. - 
northward, of Lamb's, or Tuſcan Paſs, and 
out two miles and a half alſo; and the third is 
Athward of Newiy upwards of three miles. 
non \ ceſtle was formerly erected at each of theſe 
ſes, and the ſtumps of thoſe of Pointz's and 
uſcan Paſs ſtill remain ; that at Scarvagh Paſs is 
terly deſtroyed, but near where it. ſtood is a good 
uſe, pleaſantly ſituated on a riſing ground near 
| canal and Scarvagh- bridge; near it are ſalt- 
3 Honoghmore, a pariſh church, ſtands eaſtward of 
aſcan- Paſs near three miles, and. is about midway /' 
ween Loughbricklan and Newry. Loughbricklan, , 
full north from Newry, and but two miles ſouth» * 
t from Banbridge. | e 
lt is a village conſiſting of one broad ſtreet, at the! wal 
F ech-end of which is the pariſh church; it formerly + | 
od at, Aghaderig, half a mile notth-weſt of this 
ce, where the ruins are now to be ſeen, and the | 
ich yet bears that name. It is a great thorough- 
„ and the principal turnpike-road from Dublin tio 
lfaſt. From Loughbricklan we made an exert | 
n to Armagh,.about 12 miles, weſtward, where i 


- of 


ba” 
ha: market-place we ſaw a croſs: of two ſtones, with 
. ol: ball Te, repreſenting. Chriſt, on the croſs  \ 
lt <cn the two hs ,.and: ſome ingenious; fret»... | 
rk, This town, though an atchbiſhoprick, and 


e metropolitan ſee of all Ireland, contains only one 
urch, and the ruins of ſome abbeys. The arch⸗- 
ſhop of this ſee has not only decorated his. cathe - 

Y, gives M07 N, e 
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but has built one of the beſt houſes bag" } 
A 4 real palace, fuited Fonds Us "Elevated 


ran 
It was' originally intended that biſhops would re- 
ade iꝑ cities. Lord Coke is of opinion that the very 
refidence of a biſhop conſtitutes à city. His Hoa 
therefore, with ideas truly epiſcopal, would oh 
Armagh a city not only of courteſy, Hut in reali 
and to effect it, he makes it a condition 2 
houſes, and 


- 
4 
7 
N 


tenants, that they ſhall all build 
ſlate them. Nor has he ſtopped here. He, at his 
own expence, has built and endowed, à ſamptivus 
_ dioceſan library; and by his influence and eontri- 
| bution! he has erected a ificent hoſpital « col- 
lege, and even a batrack. * Hig clergy are al follows 
ing his ſteps, and new houſes, new churt and 
ſpired ſteeples are every day riſing through 9 
ter of his dioceſe. 
From Armagh we returned „ and 
paſſed on to Banbridge, a village ſo called from 
ſtone bridge built here over the river Ban, Where ſom 
of the - greateſt fairs for linen- cloth are held" tive 
times à year, conffantly attended by factors fron 
England. Many proteftants, Vue They diffenters, 
have ' ſettled near this place, ae Nh 
meeting-houſe. The turnpike-roads from 
to Belfaſt and Randalftown divide here 4 two 
branches; that to Belfaſt proceeds to Dromort "and 
from thence to Hilſborough and Liſburn ; dhe other 
by Magherelin, Mo and ſo to Antrim.” A 
little north of Banbridge you have the pariſi church 
and vicarage houſe of on Patrick; and three miles 
eaſt of it on the edge of er ſtands the pariſh th 


church and vicarage ROOT of Q ceded north trough Se 2 . 
2 oh 


From Banbridge we p 

Patrick, having vert. ws on the 
This lake, though ſmall in extent, being not above 
half a mile long, i quarter of a mile broad, and ner 
twenty 


\ 
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twenty feet deep in che middle, was. rendered x re- 


markable by the iſts drowhitig hear el igh 18 125 


proteſtants in'it in 1641. A wo balken 


Ban, and near. it is Halls-m 
ol yard of large extent. The Batt | "axe is eſteemed 

excellent for whithing linen. 4 1 
of firs called Monto F- gtove, on ſteep banks 
ell the river, gave us ny un W variety I's we had juf 


ni quitted an ope os EE ogy Wl, th, corey Full of iy | 


ll Lefs'than'a welt is. Gilford, A vill 
on the river Ban. The e 25 the river 


this 21 over which is a good ffone bridge, hl * . 


us 
i- 
1M the rife rounds ſurrounding it, | adorned wi 
wlll 2nd the toms yariega "with dl te 
nd «ford altogether an agreeable: proſpeRy tl 7 
ar the bleach feafon, q 
From thence it is about three miles north-eaft to 
nd Varingſtown, antiently called Clag-Conagll, ER 
nal is a cheats lanted and improved village: about 
wel two miles ſuck⸗weſt of Magherdin, an io near, four-, 
rel teen north of Newry. In this town the nergh- 
bourhopd of it the linen (e. is C FI 1:4 it 
great advantage. Near it 8 hoſes ar 
mounts 5 Donn ns we ts was 4 * | 
tout thy jo Ki nd in 12 found a large fl 
— 1 upright” fi e 1 "Joe hie 
deing removed, laid an entran 2 773 
low pallage, about 1 feet long, PP. on 


D 


28 


and knees | This pa 
about bett hi 
the center of 455 
vault four long ſtönes Ky, 50 the ari Ir 
nw about 7 1 — and of N e 
night a Tupporters to 3 L , two foe 
and a half long, and twent) % Ih waa 
them in n 7 under vn on the 


feet. U 


LKA 


L 


. * : 


= 0 it is Fulleiſh church; _ E 4055 wy | 
Ld is a bleaching» 


enough te admit. à man to c upon 8 8778 
12 e 1 round ras 1 


: 
: 
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j 
' 
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\ * Oe * 1 — ag — 21 _ 
| 1 flood Gor xD 
kern * | hand ame « carthery. 5 44 1 aut 


rowniſh colour, as if not thoroug 
a quarter of an inch thick in jts 11 contain: 
broken pieces of burnt. ,bopesy, mixed, 905 aſhes * 
fr 3 of burnt wood, 

ntlemen have Lou . pleslant ſeats i in 

MEN, _ is town,, which are too numerous to 
mentioned particularly, and a greater number: of 

well built "hin half a 10 of e round 

ap within mile ohh. t rhaps in an 

x. appli t of the Wagen of he Tab: end 11 * 
Ababited by induſtrious pro ts, ap. * IG 
are engaged in the linen buſineſs. , . 

The elegant ſeat of the. Warings is at Wide 
town, and their houſe,” built on à riſing ground, 
commands. the proſpect of a pleaſant well n proved 
coun A ſmall walk from the houſe leads to 2 
well iſhed church, roofed with Triſh oak, 
markable for $5 workmanſhi p of it. 
From War 8 we proceeded to Maratin, or 

Ma OW 5 mall, well planted, and well. "i 

tered” il lage, on the river Lagan, where the biſhop 


of Dons has a good, houſe.  ' This village has 2 


handſoine church, and a good bridge over the 

From thence we fired L-uf whe oor e 
| Armagh, diſtant about two es This is . of 
bi fag little market-towns in the north of "this 

ngdom | 

Its , is 3 r pleaſant, in n 4 fd fertile 
and populous 
| chabvfadtbry. 8 5 Rands on a gentle eminence 

two, miles from and N. fine 1 6 
Lough u Neagh, the largeſt 2 in the kingdom, . 

- The inhabitants are gen hlible, and friend- 
ly; ; and though the 6 . is 5 0 ! Very i 
yet, from à general concurrence in the ſame a 
bi art 2 rb have eftablithed a very focia * 
AY Re 


nbly, * which, throwing 


"ws 


of 


and te- 


in the midſt of the * 
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the ridiculous ditin&ions. and excluſions en the 
citcumſtanees of birth and fortune, the offspring of 
pride, upon vanity and i e every perſon is 
welcome, Who is qualifi . 
and to behave with good 23 They ſeem, in- 
deed, to exert themſelves to ſupport the L of 
their 1 5 from hy 1 te * 
figure of the lan manners, an itlons 
— inhabitants, to thoſe of the * 5 8 zo wh 
man rs acqu the name itrle | 
ind % Lurgan indeed will think h - 
ſelf in his own 5 | : 
The country, from hence to the eaſtward yr: 
burn, on to Belfaſt and Antrim, is rich, Kal 
as well cultivated and encloſed, as any in the north 
part of Ireland. But the greater part uf the north: 2 | 
Ulſter, as well as of the moſt ſouthern parts of Munſter, 
and almoſt the whole of the province of eee 
are open and mountanous. | 
From Lurgan we viſited Lough Neagh, * 
Eagh, of which we ſhall give ſome account: a & 
largeſt lake, or meer in Treland, wee ee 
county o Fermanagh not. it in its); 
and though the latter is more ed hy n , 
= | 


ilands and woods, yet conſidered a8 à piece of wa 
it is far inferior to this. It exceeds in compaſs 
freſh water lake in Britain, and . few in 


"4 KF. ſpon. thoſe of La 


1 Mu ſcovy, Geneva in aloe ts Gor 14 
„is prev. jack 5 an oval figure idee With | ö 

"of ſome, irreg every fide, 5 1 
V7 twenty 3 rg ee che north-weſt;point \ | © | 
1 I the ſouth-eaſt, teen miles of the fame tie - 

"4 from north-eaſt to hy and from ten to twelve 


die miles broad at a medium, overſpreading near 200,000 
nd acres of land. We do not reckon in theſe 1 


a ſmaller lake, cal er „or the Little. Lake, 
5 that lies at 0 env f 


end of it Which is near 


four 


- N | * 
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four miles long, and as much broad, and detached 

from it by a narrom channel. The great lake;is fed 
by fix conſiderable rivers, four of ſmaller note, and 
ſeveral brooks,;. yet. has but one narrow; outlet to 
diſcharge this great flux of water at Toom, firſt into 
Lough-Beg, and from thence. through the Lower Ban 
into the northern ſea. This narrow outlet, and leſſer 
lake, being within a ſmall matter on a level with the 
reat lake, do not afford ſufficient. vent to: diſcharge 
the waters, of it in the, winter months and rainy ſea- 
ſons; by which, means the water in Lough-Neagh 
at ſuch times raiſed eight or ten feet above, its level 
Jummer, and overflows the bogs and low-, grounds 
that lie on its coaſt,. thereby annually. gaining 
on. the high grounds by walkin ay 
-whilft the mud and ſand continually riſe at Poem, 
choak up the narrow paſfage, and confequently miſe 
the water in the lake every year more and more. The 
country which encompaſſes it, is ſo level, that the 
far oppoſite ſhore cannot be diſcovered from ane 
end, and it appears like an ocean; in ſtormy weather 
its waves break ſuddenly, by reaſon of their being 
freſh water, and are much more dangerous than thoſe of 
the. ſea. . There is an iſland in it, called Ra on 
which is a unions, This lake Wee for 
two properties; firſt, for a warm an ing quali 
bay "owing and ſecondly, for converting Wald 64 
Kone. As to the firſt property it is a queſtion, whether 
it de diffuſed through all parts of the Jake, or confined 
8 one ſide of it, called the Fiſhing Bay, bounded 
of 


the. ſchool lands of Dungannon, on the welt fide 
of it. This bay is about half a mile broad, has a 
fine ſandy bottom without a pebble in it; ſo that one 
may walk in it with ſafety, and cafe from the depth, of 
the ankle to the chin, upon an eaſy declivity, at-leall 
$0 yardas before you come. to that depth.” This de- 
-cription is taken intire from the words of the author; 
bdecauſe from the ſituatian a conjecture may ariſe, * 

ö "5 
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the lake may in this quarter have the property we ark 

„ after. * it 1 known, that the neigh+- 

bouring * — the lands here overſp 

by the ect) . 5 odies of coal, thick gie 
ſtrongly impregnated with fulphur'and bitumen, thro* 
which the mineral waters and ſtreams paſſing into the 
lake, and mixing with the water of it, may perhaps 
have ſome ſhare in producing the tnedicinal quality, 
and the warmth before mentioned. 

The occaſion of firſt taking notice of this bay for 
any cure is fard to have been in the reign of Charles II. 
in the inftance of the ſon of one Mr. Cunin am, 
who had the evil to a ſhocking "degree; was 
touched by the king, (to whoſe roya perſon a virtue 
was at that time aſcribed of healing this diſtem 
and all imaginable means were wnfucceſsfally uled for 

his recovery; his 1 ſo waſted that he could: nyt 7 
walk: but se length he was barhed in this fo 


> inn 


N days, in conſequence of which „Bis wy 155 
ried up, and he althy, , begotchi 
and lived. Ke after, From that time, many 
frequented the lalee, who were afflicted wich tu 

ulcers, and returned home My healed. 

inſtandes are ſo well atteſted, ent 

diſpute Vet we can ſcaree be pesſusded, but | 

this take was much more ear! remarked for a be | 

property, than at = period Hers ally ore ime 

might in a feng t of - time . 

and been ne and forgoxten. i | 
of it ſeas de hint at this quality; rar ous 4 
in Iriſh ſigni fy an uleer vr ſore. 2 is Neafgg 
corrupted into ? TR 83 analyſis of th 

water difcovers * peculiar or different 
from, the contents of Other or waters in 
this om, all of them eee A The 

fame fort of reſiduum, as perten 
experiments made in concert on the waters _ this 
lough,” and the Famed" W the — 
A3 ough, 
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Jough, in the county of Cavan, each yielding upon 
evaporation a ſmall. quantity of bituminous, or at 
leaſt ſulphureous matter, from which they both ſeem 
to derive. their healing quality before * at. For 
it is obſervable, that the ſolid contents of theſe waters 
differ greatly from thoſe of moſt common ſprings, 
which, generally contain a diſſolved native lime-ſtane, 
which the waters of theſe Ioughs do not; but a dark 
brown viſcid matter, ſparkling, ſtinking, and burning 
black on a red hot iron : and herein they differ great! 
from other petrifying waters of this kingdom and G 
Britain, which abound with lime-ſtone, and wh 
petrifactions are a true native lime- ſtone. 'And'this 
gives ſome countenance to the opinions of thoſꝶ vir. 
tuoſi, (how fallible ſoever in the main it may heneafter 
0 who attribute a petrifying quality aſgribed 
to this lough, rather to the ſoil of it, than to the 
water; which quality we ſhall-proceed to exatnine in 
the next place.  _ eie - ot HED 
The ſecond property aſcribed to this lake, of petri- 
fying and converting wood into ſtone, challenges ſome 
attention; and the more ſo, as antiquity and univerſal 
conſent have . conſpired to give it this quality. Ote- 
dulity has been fruitful in adding a remarkable par- 
ticular” to this property aſcribed to the loughy viz. 
that the wood is turned partly into ſtone, and partly 
into iron, or that the part fixed in the earth becomes 
iron, and the middle of it, as far as remains in the 
water, is converted into ſtone, the upper end above the 
water retaining its former nature. But though uni- 
verſal conſent has been ſo fayourable. to tradition 4s 
to allow) Lough-Neagh. tone to be holly, at other 
timber petrified ; yet whether the petrifying virtue te- 
ſides in the water of the lough, or in the neighbouring 
ſoil, has been the ſubject of ſome diſpute. That the 
water is not poſſeſſed of any ſuch virtue has been de- 
termined by an experiment purpoſely made, by driving 
a ſtake of holly into the: ground within 2 
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the lake, Which Was Sine & Cortian hare r 


years, Without any Alteration, or petrifaction 3, And per- 
haps upon an impartial ſcrutiny, therr will not appear 
any inconteftible evidence, of the ſoll poll this 
virtue, or, in other terms, chat Lough-Neagh ſtones 


were ever der wood.) dd OO 
Having examined Longh-Neagh, we returned thro* 

Lurganz to Moyrah,'a thtiving village, conſiſting of 

one good ſtreet, where che linen manufacture is Far- 


ried on to adyantage. At the north-eaſt end of the 


town is A Handſome Wl Re avenue leading to the 
houſe of the late Sir John Rawdon, where the im- 
provements and” gardens are extenſive,” and furniſhed 


with vatiety of god fruit, and many exotics, brought | 


thither from Jamaica; which thrive. well. On an 
eminener in View of it is a handſome pariſh church 
finely ſituated, the front of which, and part of the 
ſteeple, are well executed in hewn ftone. Here is 3 
good charity-ſchool, for twenty-fqur poor children, 
and the diſſenters have two meeting houſes gt; * 
A ſmall walk extending from the weſt end 9 Moy- 
rah is Maghereinch, 4 bod ſeat, ſtanding. pg ak 
eminence, And Having à beautiful proſpect of wood, 
and the meanders of the river Lagan ; near which 
” and northward of the ton, * | 
edge of the county, Dritmbane, another good ſeat. 
From Mens A iſburn, in G 
Antrim, and then returned 5 the mY 
to Hillſborough; in the way thence we paſled' the 
Maſe Court," a place e e the Bäblie di- 
verſions of horſe-ra 15 It is about a tile north 


Hilſborgugh, s of the riyer Lagin. 


riſing kill in the 


view of the whole field. About three miles from 


p 
2 


g 
f 


Liſburn is Hillſborough, à town finely ſituated on a2 


healthy gravelly ſoil, in view of Liſburn, Belfaſt 
the bay and town of Na and command- 
P 4 ing 
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e of che coiirſe, heut re 
miles in eireumference, gives the ſpectators 4 füll. 
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ing a Keene extent of 22 into a. well. g 
* oy try. It is à market and bar We wn 

pariſh, church ſtood near prong FA, jon 
N into the town. The 75 6 6 takes 
his title from this place, has lately built here a neat 
and elegant church at his own 9 with a ſpire, 
an,organ; and painted windows; and has alſo erꝶcted 
ranges of new houſes, ; to each of which is a gar- 
obs &c, beſides ſeveral other Fins nk Pings 

uildings. 

In ws 11 the foundation fot I 
2 oat, A great = Bn r Fig 2 1 5 of 


m bg 5 . Ts 
18d, t 2 er n this town king 
er his 2 


F 5980 two- nights, and from hence gate 
rde No his, army 10 + the hind n 


. three miles ſouth-eaſt How's 18 Ana- 
bile church, à modern ſtructure, from we 
proceeded weſtward. 2 four miles t * 
hieb, like mapy' 1 places int Nie borrows 
of name from its. andſiggihes the + ol me 

a Ml, W a . 1 ſpr | 
Feen It N. e and the Ca | 
205 op. The cathedral is but ſmall, yet | 
dious 2nd neat ; it is not built like other cathedrals in 
of a crols; nor has it any revenue n 


athedral rien 14 
1 hu 1. in ruins until it was Abouflt after 
by biſhop Taylor, and dedicsted *'to 


the, 0 . | 

Chriſt our Redeemer,” as appears by the 3ltar-platc Ml | 
which. he gave to the church. I bere are four pr. 
lates of this ſee interred in one vault in the chancel, Wl 
viz, . Taylor, Ruſt, Digby, and Witwen, uy , 
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At the weſt entrance into the town are two decent. 
alms-houſes. On one fide of theſe. ſtands the dio- 
ceſan ſehool-houſe, and on. a, bill at the, ſouch· eaſt 
end of the town are two meeting-houſes. 

In the ſquare is erected a market-houſe on ſtone 
arches. Conſiderable quaptities of linen- cloth ate 
ſold in the markets and fairs held here; and in and 
near the town are many linen weavers; they have 
ſtore of firing in the neighbouring turbaries, and 
marle in the adjoining lands. The turnpike - road 
from Dublin to Belfait paſſes here. The river Lagan 
divides the town, but bas -a bridge over it of two 
arches for entrance and communication. The firſt 
proteſtant blood ſhed in the e 1688, 
was in this neighbourhood, and it was through this 
town our great deliverer king William marched on 
the 24th of June, 1690, to join his army. *. 
north-eaſt end of the town is a high Daniſh rath, -of 
great extent, conſpicuous to travellers, and the ad» 
jacen er e ie te a; Bi 

The circumference of this large rath is 630 feet 
in the baſe, -the conical height 80 15 the perpen⸗ 
dicular height 44 feet, 3 inches, and the A 5 
the top 63 feet, with a large battlement incigrclec 
with a rampart between $0 and go feet broad, an 
a ſpacious parapet. The trench, between ten an 
twelve feet wide, terminates. on à precipice, wit 
two arms embracing a ſquare fort 100 feet diameter,” 
From the river Lagah to this antient fortifcation 
upon the aſcent of the precipice, is a covered Wax, 
200 feet long, ſeven. feet wide, and nine feet deep. 

Gill-hall, ap . a half weſt of Dromore, is 144 
a handſome ſeat, dn the river Lagan, over which is 4 
ſtone bridge near .the hauſe... e. \ 

About two miles weſt of Dromarh church ftands 
Waringsford, ſituated on a branch of, river Lagan, 
and near three miles north of it an the ſame river, 
and about the center of the barony. We proceedeg 

| * e 
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| thence towards Down Patrick, through Drompräb; 
the old pariſh church of Dromarah, about three miles 
fbuth-fouth-weſt of *Anahilt, lay in ruins fince the 
general devaſtation of churches in 164.1 ; but good 
part of the walls out-braving the 10 of time, 
vere lately repaired, and the church rendered fit for 
ſervice. Near this church a good flate quarry has 
hen rnd, 7 HH HT ITT DE ORR 
The face of the country hereabouts is rough, 
bleak, and unimproved, yet produces the neceffaries 
of life ſufficient to ſupport a large number of in- 
habitants, who have little other bread corn but ut. 
of which they make great quantities of meal to ſup- 
ply not only themſelves, but the neighbouring mar- 
ets. They are an induſtrious hardy people, and 
may be properly ſaid to eat their bread with the 
ſweat of their. brow, the coarſeneſs of the land 
. obliging them to great labour. The coldneſs of 
the foil occaſions their harveſts to be late, yet by 
due care and culture, it yields rye and great quan- 
tities of flax. The plenty of cheap firing got out 
of bogs and moſſes throughout this whole county 
. not a little contribute to the ſervice of the linen 
trade. | ? ; . 
There is an artificial cave in the pariſh of Dro- 
marah and town-land of Cargagh, about ſix miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Dromore, ſituated on a riſing ground, 
ſomething higher than the adjacent lands. [The en- 
trance is of a quadrilateral form, each fide meaſur- 
irig abont three feet in length, and defcending near 
the ſame number of feet from the ſurface to the Jower 
part of the aperture; like that near Waringſtown, it 
cannot be entered otherwiſe than on the belly; but 
ſome. few feet from the entrance it is fo wide and high, 
that a man can ſtand almoſt erect in it. This 
cavern is in moft places fix feet broad, at the lower 
end ſomething more, and runs in a direct line thirty 
two yards from north to ſouth, and is WO 
7 . 7 FM a a 


0 


full of rocks and hills; which render #} actefhſfolc 


ſchool, and che 'difſenters have a meeting-houſe Here. 
- About! two miles | ſouthvwelt* of this * ·˖[ 


cc chal * 


ATGUN Abbe IREEIN D, way © 
a half high from the floor to the roof in moſt N 
places, but zt the extremity exreeds that meaſure to 
inches; it is formed and chered in the fame'manyer 4 
as the. other; There is a ſemicircular . — the 1 
wall on the eaſt ſide eight yards atid a half from | 
aperture; and on the weſt ſide; near the pool of e 1 
ter, towards the end, à quadrangular nich, much 
inferior, in ſize to the''other;: n the weſt ſide, 

about eleven yards and a half from the entrance, 

a chamber branches off from the principal paſſuge, 

eight yards long; "ard two broad, he workmanſhip 

of which is more" regular and better finiſhe@ chan 

that of the long entry, The floor is fandy and 
tolerably level, but covered with water moſt 2 


tenſely cold, and exceedin * for the ſ . 
ſifteen yards, - leading e extremity of 


| 
vault, Shieh gradua y becomes oor gee 'heing rhe 3 
* 


feet and upwards at the utmoſt limit. 180 
From Dromarah we proceeded eaten to | 

Ballinekinch, which is the principal; and almoſt only i ij 
place of any note in this barony, and ſtands near the | 
center of the county on alittle river It lier ine | 
midſt of great roads leading from Luft 
Dromore, burn, and Hillſborough to Down)! 
trick, and from thence to the eaftern coaſts of | 
county. The country about it is extremely coarſe, 


troubleſome and unpleaſdnt, - and it is juſt! . k 
plaine& of by travellers, who can only b 5 
through/ the broken and narrow cauſeways 7 from 1 
this terrible condition of the roads, it 'has/bbfained | 1 
the name of Ma heredroll, or Field of Difficultice, \ | | 
which it truly e pariſhi church and tell⸗ A 
dentiary houſe, by mort way from the charity - \ 3 


| 


Kirts of the moutain called Stieve * k 
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It is ar very. 77 ew exgeſſively cold, and of 
a moſt fifGarecal ſmell, like the fulphure- MN: 
ous, waters of Tin de Chapelle, or "like what has been 
uſed in ſcouring a foul gun. The quantity of it 
commonly taken, is from three pints to three 
9 me it vomits, others it purges; but thele 
Seck ſeem to be only accidental, the chief opera- 
tion is by urine. | Its virtues, hitherto found out by 
experience, appear to reſemble thoſe. of other ,ſul- 
Phureous waters, dN its great eſſicacy in 
ſcorbutic diſorders, both by bathing and drinking, 
of which there happened a i 0 1 inſtance ſo 
years ſince, in the cafe of a diſſenting miniſter, who 
came to this well, over-run with leprous 0 ap on 
the ſkin, which had rendered 0 joints fr 
that be could neither hold his bridle? nor 4 him- 
ſelf : be returned home ſupple and clean, after hav- Wt! 
ing drank the water, and bathed. in it but a month. In. 
There are ſeveral other examples of the like happy o 
ſucceſs from the uſe of it in caſes of the like nature, f 
and: of its removing ſcorbutic pains in the n v 
limbs. 
Two miles fouth-fouth-eaſt of Ballinchinch Ne 
Marybraok, ſeated on a riſing ground, near a-fmall I 
lake; and two miles to the this, on the verge I 
of the barony, Kilmore, a ſmall village, ſtands on 1. 
a rocky grqund near the tiver of Ballinehinch, which I | 
ſouth of this place falls 4 into a branch of the lakeof a] 
Strangford. Oa the ſame river, and likewiſeicloſe to f. 
the edge af the barony, ſtands Annacloy, ſouth ef o 
Kilmore, near which is Loughin-iſland, a ſmall 
iſland in a lake, to;which; you have an entrance- from 
the land. In this. iſle ſtands, the old un du, 
which, is now tr anſlated: to Seaford. 
4 mile ſouth of Seaford ie Clough, a well Jaid out 
| village, in which is a good manſion-houſe, and near 
it 2 Daniſh rath, ſurrounded by à broad deep fol, 
i (what is ſomething e on the e 
plain 
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aſcribed to the Danes, toy ages aut 
From thence we paſſed to: Duridrum, now a' mean 


village, but formerly a place of ſome conſequence, oh 
account of a 3 — caſtle, the ruins of 


which remain. It is boldly: ſeated on à rock, com- 
mands a view of the whole bay, the gut or harbour 
within it (called by ſome the inner bay) the main ſea 
to the ſouth, a great part of Locale to the eaſt, and 


of the high mountains of Mourne and Iveach to the 


ſouth and ſouth · weſt. Its caſtle was diſmantled by 


order of Cromwell, and has ever ſince been ſuffered 


to fall to ruin. From Dundrum we croſſed its inner 
bay, which is ſmall, and very ſecure; it extends 
from the entrance near three miles northward, and 
is in breadth about one at a medium, -except a ſpur 
that ſtretohes out from the fouth-end weſtward; and 


receives alittle river called Slideryford river; but the 
outward bay is ſhallow and dangerous, only ſmall veſ- 
ſels can ride in the middle of it, and that too at high 

; "7; 3; 7 IL. youth art 


water. 74 1 * | #5 44-3753 RS $4.4 
Having. :crofſed, we proceeded to Killoughy now 
called Port St. Anne, which is ſeated north! of 


St. John's Point, ſeven miles eaſt-ſouth-eaſt of 


Dundrum, and five almoſt ſouth öf Down Patrick. 


It was of late made a town: and commodious harbour. 


* 


The town 3 the ſea flowing all 


long the backs of the houſes, where ſhips ride in 


full view of the inhabitants. Some merchants and 


other perſons of condition live there, and it has a2 
decent church, and à barrack for two or three 


troops of horſe. There is good fiſhing in the bay, 


but the prineipal trade of the place conſiſts in 4 


exportation of bailey, and the importation of ſuch 
commodities as are conſumed in the adjacent ooun- 
try. -Fifteen ſhips belong to the port that deal in 
foreign and domeſtic trade, and about twenty boats 
ace employed in fiſhing. © A manufacture 27 — 
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plain ſtrong caſtle of tone; the building of which i 


8 
. 
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alſo carried on here with greater advantage than in 
N 


many other places. 2 28 din. 
In a corn field about a quarter of a mile from Kil- n 
lough, towards St. John's Point, is a cave about is 
twenty yards long, which has a winding paſſage 

two feet and a half broad, and it has three doors Mc: 
beſides the chief entrance, which lead to a circular h: 
chamber, three yards in diameter, in which is ahi 
fine cool limpid well, ſupplied by a ſpring in it“ In 
Another beautiſul grotto under a hill, is, at the 


extremity, of Bally-Cam bay, near Killough, with th 
this difference only, that at the bottom of the al 
is a well ſeven feet deep, and intenſely cold, which tu 


always continues the ſame, and is fed by a water-per- 
petually oozing from the top, of the cave through al i! 
vein of lime- ſtone. 1 et. TOY 

At Killough is a remarkable well, called St. 
Scordin's well, highly eſteemed for its water, and 2: 
the application of it to all manner of uſes; it iſſue: t 
out of a high rocky bank cloſe upon the ſhore; ¶ cc 
never diminiſhes in the drieſt ſeaſons, and produces ar 
124 hogſheads in 24 hours. There is. alſo a mine- r1 
ral well near the charter-ſchoo],; both purgative and R 
-emetic., | _ a 1 2 
At a ſmall diſtance beyond Scordin's Well, ner C 
the verge of the ſea, is an oblong hole in a rock, fe 
which, at the ebbing or flowing of the tide, ſends ti 
forth a ſtrange noiſe, ſomewhat reſembling the wind- t' 


ing of a horn; as the waters beat up under the rock, c 
or retire, they force the air out, or elſe the air ruſ- |c 
ing in at this narrow vent, and meeting the water in f. 
its progreſs, occaſions thoſe unuſual: ſounds; hold f. 
your hand over it, and you ſeel the cold air burſting ©! 
forth, with a mixture of ſpray; as the waves d. 
vance to the ſhore; but as they retreat, the ſuctioi t! 
is ſtrong, in ſome degree like that of an i 
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When the tide is out, the ſtrand is paſſable from 
Killough to Ardglaſs, which is not then much more 
than a mile diſtant; but at high-water the journey 
is full four miles round the head of the bay. 
There is a natural cave with à vety large entrance 
on the ſhore within the north-eaſt point of Ardglafs 
harbour, and extends about twenty yards, under a 
hill of earth, covered with a green ſward, like the 
neighbouring grounds, and is divided into one large 
nd two lefler chambers... From the arched roof of 
this grotto, hang lumps of ſtone of various figures, 
all ending in a drop, of the ſtalactite ſort, ſoft, unc- 
tuous, and gritty ; the ſides are incruſtated with ex- 
udations or cxftiſlations of the ſame petrifying fluid, 
ſuing out of the neighbouring rocks, the whole 
forming a great variety of elegant ſhapes... 
Ardglaſs, although in the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth one of the three principal towns in the coun- 
ty next to Newry and Down, is now in a mean 
condition, conſiſting only of a few ordinary. cabins, 
and four or five old decayed caſtles, beſides a large 
ruined building; one of theſe caſtles, called the 
Kings Caſtle, has been a large ſtrong building, near 
which are the ruins of a church; another called Hort 
Caſtle, is only a plain building, yet of ſome ſtrengt 
for defence; a third is called the Coud Caftle; but 
the natives could give no account of the meaning of 
the word, or the reaſon of the name, Another 
caſtle, plain and ſtrong, ftands detached from | th 
long building, and ſeems to haye been erected as a 
flanker of defence. to it, and to. correſpond with a 
flanker at the other end, which joins to, and is a part 
of the long building” wo had like to have paſſed 
over Jordan's Caſtle, which, though not ſo large as 
the King's Caftle, is yet handſomer than that or 
any of the former, and was a fort of conſiderable 
ſtrength. A range of buildings Fer fubſiſts here, 
234 feet in length, (including a flanker at one end) 


214 20 feet broad in the clear, with a battlement 


on 


2 
? - 
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on it on the ſide oppoſed to the ſea breaſt high, and 
there is a platform or ſpace all round it to walk on, 
juſt under the battlements. Three equi-diftant towers 
Rand in the front next the land, two of which are ; 
part of the building, but the third is. detached a little 
diſtance from it; there are no windows, except ſpike. 
holes, in the ſide next the ſea. In the front wall, toll" 
the land, are fifteen ſquare windows and fixtcen arch." 
ed ſtone doors, a door and a window being placed al-. 
ternately cloſe to each other all along the range, as is" 
uſual in traders ſhops, beſides a door in each 
Thefe circumſtanees may induce a belief, that thigh" 
long range of buildings was antiently a place where" 
wares were ſold, as well as a fortificatian of ſtrengih 
and that the caſtles and flankers were erected to de-. 
fend merchants from the inſults of the neighbouring 
Iriſh, The town is ſituated in a greek on an iron, 
ſhore, full of rocks, and fit only for hſhing-boats tc th 
enter ; near it is Ardholl church, ſeated on anemi- th 
nence, now in ruins. This church was the antient l 
pariſh church of Ardglaſs, but was removed into th 

town (as tradition ſays) on account of its being de- 
ſecrated by a cruel murder committed by the. clans oi 
the Mac-Cartanes on the whole congregation, at the": 
Chriſtmas mid-night mass. : 

At the head of Killough bay two roads break off, 
one north-eaſt leading to Strangford, the other north 
to Down Patrick. In this latter diftri& lie the 
churches of Dunsford er Dunſport, Bally, Culte,, 
and Kilclief, the latter being ſeated on the en- 
trance into the bay of Strangford, _, * 4 

On the welt fide of the 9934 leading from Killoug 


is caſtle Screen now in ruins, built within a Dani 
rath, and near it are many remains of heathen monu- In 
ments; about a mile eaſt of it is a famous well, On be 
the eaſt of the road is a druidical Cromlech, on theft 
ſummit of a hill, called Slieve-na-Grideal, i. e. ar 
mountain of the Griddel (ſo called from the 115 ” 
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blance this monument bears to that inſtrument.) It 
;s compoſed of a huge flat unhewn rock, of the Lapis 
Molaris, or grit kind, interſperſed with a mixture of 
red and white flint, in ſhape ſomething like a lozenge 
in heraldry, or a diamond on the cards, eleven feet 
two inches long from point to point, eight feet and a 
half broad in the eſt dimenſion, and a foot and 
a half thick in moſt places, though in ſome not more 
than a foot. It is raiſed upon two rude ſupporters of 
the ſame kind of ſtone placed edgeways, one of 


wi vhich is eight feet long, three feet broad, and afoot 


thick ; the other ãs not above three feet long, and ſenms 


Joo be a natural rock ſtanding in its original poſition; 


but by the advantage of the ground, the upper or 
table-ſtone ſtands pretty neat on a . | with 
a ſmall inclination. , The cavity underneath. is ſuch 


that a middle fized man, by ſtodping a little, can paſs 
- Wihrough it, and the ſtratum upon which the ſupport- 


inz-ſtones ſtand, is a ſolid rock, ' hne: 
Having paſſed this mountain and Bally church, we 


Wirrived at the celebrated wells of St. Patrick, other- 


wiſe called Struel-Wells, from a town land of that 
name, whereon t ſpring ; to which vaſt thro 
of rich and poor r on Midfummer-Eve, and 


- 


Friday before Lammas, ſome in hopes of obtaining 


health, and others to perform penances enjoined them 


by the popiſn prieſts from the water bleſſad by St. Pa- 


trick ; they are four in number, each covered with a 
Jault of ſtone, and the water is conveyed by ſubter- 


rancous aqueducts from one to the other; but the 


largeſt of theſe vaylts; is the moſt celebrated, being 
in dimenſions ſixteen feet and half by eleven, and is 
Inore particularly ſaid to have received St. Patrick's 
denediction. In this they bathe the whole body, 
there being a commodious chamber fitted up for 
dreſſing and undreſſing, and the water of this well 
may be raifed to what heighth you pleaſe, by means 


nceYof a ſluice. The other wells are applied for waſhing 


| particylar 
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near one of them are the ruins of f ſmall chap: 
dedicated to St; Patric. 


Don Patrick, i. e. Patrick's Mount, on the louthem 


fore the arrival of St. Patrick, in Ireland. 


compoſed of ſour long ſtreets, centering near à poin 
not to mention lanes, and other ſmaller ſtreets, It 


746: Sow h and market-town, and was made the' ſeat « 
a biſhop by St. Patrick, which has been united to th 
ſce of Connor ever ſince the year 1442. The ei 
thedral ſtands within 200 paces of the town on th 
aſcent of a hill, and is yet venerable in its ruins; tl 
roof was ſupported by five handſome arches, 
poſe a center aiſle of twenty-ſix feet broad, an twolate 
ral aifles of thirteen feet wide each ; and the: whok 


pillars and arches, the tops the windows, al, 
variety of ſculpture in ſtone, ſome parts of white 
yet remain. Over the eaſt window, which is ve 
lofty and auguſt, are three handſome- antient nich 
in which the pedeſtals ſtill continue, whereon it 
ſuppoſed the ſtatues of St. Patrick, St. Bridgid, 


inform us, that theſe three faints hat ec depoſit 


were ſuppoſed to have led up to the roof, - 
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ee body, as the eyes, held, Umbef 


All theſe vaults ſeem to be very antient, au 


A large mile almoſt weſt of Seruef-Wells ſtand 
or ſouth-weſt branch of Lough-Coyn, or the fake « 


Strangford, and was reckoned one of the moſt anti 
towns of the kingdom, being noted in N 


At preſent the town is of a conſiderable compal 


hang: uiſhed into ſeveral” quarters, as the Iriſh quai 
gliſm quarter, Scotch quarter, &. It is 


om 


ſtructure is one hundred feet lo The heãds of th 


many niches in the walls, have been adorned wid 


St. Columb formerly ſtood, for tradition a Hiſtor 


Kere. 
Two ſquare Shinn adjoin the eaſt end of th 
cathedral, one of which is ſolid, and the other hollow 
and in it twenty winding ſteps e wy 


0 


ſcription. | 


ee years after. 


t ee capacious grave. 


nſparent, probably 


« | me, 
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On a ſtone over the caſt window is'a very antient 
end a very high ill, 0 ae 
— 


There is at the weſt. 
as repaired at the expence of dean 
nal This church and monument were 
or ard, lord Grey, lord deputy of Ireland, A. D. 1538, 


'F e profanation of them bong 0 


| apcachment laid to his charge, and, he was beheaded 


pan Agnus Dei, or fig. 
Ani one as A as the life, an 


it was made the ſeat of a biſhop 
enge pieces of ſtained 


der No antient monument remains in the old. 
there is a round tower, which ſtands about 40 
om the old cathedral, is 66 feet big „the thiek- 
W's of the walls three feet, and the 

ide eight feet. On the welt ſide of it is an i 
gap, about ten feet from the top, near a third of 
e whole Circumiference being broken off by the in- 
ry of time; the entrance into it is two feet and a 
ol wide, and placed on a level with the ſurface of 
ae ground; in which laſt particular it is pretty 
; for in others the door is placed from eight to 
twelve 


e 
Figures det and 


*. 


of the articles of 


Among the ruins of the abbey have bead lately _ 
of alamb, cut in free- 
: not ill executed ; 22 — 
us a ntleman in making a new on 
was hapel- ill, „ N another Agnus Dei, — vaſt 
A ntities of human bones, which be Nene = 
by t. Patrick: 
glaſs, and window lead, 
ve been lately turned up out of the ruins of the 

ilding ; the Yaſs but rudely painted and ſcarce 

done in the infancy 
ntion ; but the lead was like pevitet, and far beyond 
hol) uſed in the preſent” times. Several cell 
en alſo diſcovered behind the abbe 
g floored' with ſmall painted 
me IG moſaict mere but the 


of the in · 


= 


iameter on the 


ſin 
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without a ladder ; unleſs it may be judged (which 


from the bottom ſomething like battlementb. It 


_ paired within theſe few years, had then a regular ne 


"7 


"7 AX % 
75 


twelve feet. above the ground, without any ſteps « 
ſtairs, ſo that there is no getting into theſe building 


probable enough) that this difference has been oce; 
fioned here from the raiſing of the ground by the rut 


bith of the old cathedral near it, fallen into ruins 7 
heaps./ 2; 6 bo U «&L 
' Theſe towers differ from each other in degrees . 
height, ſome not exceeding 37 feet, others amountinlf'; 


to 50, and others being 132, as that at Kildare; t 
which alſo one adjoining to the cathedral of Kilkenn 
is not much inferior; their outward cirouit at 
bottom rarely exceeds 42 feet, the cavity within 
ſeldom more than eight feet, fo that the walls 
about three feet thick; they gradually diminiſh a 
cording to the rules of architecture from bottom 
tap, which is covered with a roof of ſtone termine 
ing in a point, and they all ſeem to have been ot 
inally erected in that condition; but as "they ha 
n much neglected with regard to repairs, time 
the violence of ſtorms has deſtroyed the roofs of for 
of them, and left the walls of ſuch naked and prett 
level, and others jagged and broken, fo as to appli. 


manifeſt alſo, that ſome of them ſtave had artifici 
battlements added to them in later times, ofs 4 
tower at Kildare, which having been pointed and 


battlement raiſed on it, which before was only un 
regular broken wall. | 1 

The walls riſing in a gradual contraction, actor 
ing to the ſtories intended, had ſufficient butments 
reſt lofts:of timber on, to which people mounted ro 
one ſtage to another by means of ladders; In ſome 
them may be ſeen; blocks of timber ſticking in 
walls, being part of the beams that ſupported ful 
lofts, and in ſeveral the cavities that recejved 
ſaid beams, but no timber in them. To the ſtages 
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jolt of theſe towers were-loop-holes, or little win- 
ws through the walls to admit light, and near the 
> were four vacuities or windows ET. Grfferent 
ays. 
There are the remains of no leſs than five religious 
ouſes in Down Patrick. 
The preſent church, which is ninety feet by forty 
the clear, ſtands in another part of the do, and 
as rebuilt in 17 
Beſides ' theſe. cho town been with 
reral other — duildings, as a dioceſan ſchool- 
uſe, a large market houſe of 62 feet b 30, a horſe 
rack, and a n meeting-hòuſe; but 
ove all a ſe Ro claints our notice. 
This building i 0 to have coſt between two ne 
| joe OE EO, Near the court-hoyfe, in the 
„lie the ſeveral pieces of an old ſtone croſs, on 
-ſbaft of which is carveda crucifix or image of Jeſus, 
s generally called tid Market Croſs; yet probabl 
{ood in one of the church-yards, and was erected 
1K purpoſes. Phe pedeſtal i is one ſolid 
ne, in . ds, about three feet n ng | 
ft or ve inches . Y 
xt high, qo — r feet high, Wot 
Lapis, Molaris, or grit ſtone. - 
On a riſing nd near the een þ 
440 nodations: for three clergymens | widows of the 
-- Woceſe, who: 3 each à convenient houſe and 
en, with twenty pounds a you raiſed uy ſub} 
ription. 
On the declivity of the hill, jealing from the old 
zthedral to the town and in View-of: the lake, is an 
oſpital., The whole building extends 245 feet, and 
divided into a middle range, and to contiguous 
rojecting wings, of which the middle building takes 
o feet, and the two wings occupy the remainder, 
handſome cupola is raiſed of free-ftone over the 
eat gate way in the centet᷑ of the houſe, and the hole 


front 


| 


are you without a fight of Scotland in favoural 


_ north-weſt ſide of the town, takes up a exte 
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front is built of neat brick work, ornamented wi 
free - ſtone, and executed in ſuch an elegant manne 
that it ſtrikes the eye with pleaſure, and appen 
both ſtrong and light. | by. 
The back part of this building is made of Rong 
and behind it ip a range of little offices for tur 
lumber, &c. with a garden walled in, and divide 
into fourteen plots ; two of which are appropriate 
to the uſes of the two ſchools, and twelve to tl 
other inhabitants, men and women. On à rifin 
round, at the entrance into this town, former 
ood a noble houſe of the right honourable! ti 
lord Cromwell, burned down * the Iriſh rebels 
1641. This gentleman, came over into Ireland! 
the reign, of king James I., and was captain of 
independent troop at Down, where he built th 
houſe, ſome of the rujns whereof yet af, " | 
in which he lived with great hoſpitality and credit. 
About a mile ſouth of the town is a noted hork 
courſe. The hills. hanging over the town, on 
road leading to St. Patrick's Wells, command mat 
beautiful proſpects. From their tops you have 1 
leſs than fourteen different views of the lake 
Strangford, with many peninſula's and iſlands int 
ſperſed through it, the towi lying below, and 
the towns and villages within ſix or ſeven mil 
plainly appear; the ſea at Killough is in full vie 
and the Iſle of Man viſible from end to end: ni 


weather; not to mention the gentlemen's ſeats tl 
lie around it. The whole county is remarkable k 
a number of ſmall hills, which are : compared 
wooden bowls inverted, or eggs ſet in ſalt; and ire 
thence it is ſaid to have taken the name of Doi 
which ſignifies a hilly ſituation, - 

The fort. or rath at Down-Patrick, lying ont 


of ground, and comprehends at leaſt three quarters 


\ "Y F * * 4 


Engliſh le, mice, the circuit of all the works... 
he Ke ben of it is 2100 feet, the conical, 
igt 60 feet, the diameter at the, toll bearing a 


cial ramparts ſurround. i it, the 
dich is 30 feet 


gh-Coyn, are the ruins of the abbey and abbey 


ach, to t hich is a peninſula, having a 
d paſlage 1 28 it on the notth ſide. 1 he church of 
is abbey, was erected in the form of a ęroſs, part of 
ich wy 17 on — 15 4 ſeems. 29. 0 
pod a uppo y. an elegant arch, of 
ich EPR the beads or ings: are yet to de 


it the Bs end of dhe ch rch 2 
hed redo , upwards, twenty feet hig 


- 


0 1 5 2 of two. arches, little inferior 
heighth egance to. the great window on the, 
These erg wind 


iſt 120 AE, A grand effect, w n the church was 
its ſplendor; in the Wack wall remain yet thre! 

vs of, falls, The whole body. of the church 4 5 

ed with rubbiſh, and overgrown with weeds, that 
could diſcover no monuments, nor any. 0 


19128 moe 2 1 a @ — — 


re remarkable THe it, except an ordinary ca 
the weſt end of the church, which has a.m 
| ily ſtone - door caſe, made up of ſome of the 


nn the ſal iſland, immediately after the en : 
to it by A wits an 2 church, ers 


th door of which is a piece of ſculpture repre- 
ating . FF 
Ha HEE ob: 8 bperſon 
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oportion- with the other parts. Three great arti- 
moſt co e of 

Oppoſite to the old cathedral of „e in n the iſle. | 


Inch, or, Inis-Curcey, in the weſtern branch of | 
durch of. Jn a tranſlated. from, Carrig, near Ery-, 


on each ſide in the north and ſouth walls are, | 


ows, for light and ornament, | 


haps was à chapel to the great abbey, over the. 


3 
. OS 

"- FX" 
— — 


— 
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| barony of Lecale into the baronies of Dufferin an 


able proſp 


abbey, and there are here two 


* e * | : % 4 YN | : 
perſon on his knees, with his hands elevated praying 
,, ON ON ON 

From Den Patrick the paſſage ta the ihande 
Inch is by Coil-bridge, compoſed of fix arches, anc 
has a cauſeway over one end of it; perhaps it ſhoul; 
be called Coyne- bridge, as it affords TR ove 
a branch of the ah, antiently called Lough - Coyne 
and gives a ſhortcut from Down Patrick; in th 


Caſtte-Reagh. The quay for ſhipping to the po 
of Down Patrick is Kiran of à mi N below thi 
bridge, and about a mile from the'town, It is calle 
King's Weſton, from a ſeat in England belonging 
to lord Clifford, the fame landlord. Ships of fift 
tons and upwards can come up to it, and thi 
good ſtore- houſes erected at the. qu). 
There are ſeveral gentlemens' ſeats near Down 
viz. Finnibroge on the north fide of the lake, à goc 
houſe ; Hollymount, another feat y fituated o 
the weft arm of the lake; the ground cloſe to th 
houſe being on a declivity, terminates in many agret 
Ks of the water, on which are numbers 0 

ſwans and wild fowl; Ballydongan, another ſeat 
ſtands fouth of Hollymount, on the verge of he l 


* 


where was formerly a large ffrong houſe, with 
2 and turrets for deſencꝭ, burnt down if * 
1641. © Oppoſite to it is Swan — fo.callet rol ©! 
the great number of ſwans that build on t. 0 
From Down Patrick à road extends ente *: 
keeping the diſtance of about a mile from the thodlfl | 
of the lake to Caſtteward and Strangford. In th 's 
journey about a mile from the town we ſaw. the abbe la 

of Saul. 8 s, one of the fitſt fun 
ed monaſteries in the kingdom; being erccted by A f. 
Patrick in the year 432; but we'muft not concen ba 
it ta have been then built of ſtone in the ſtately mu wh. 
ner it has ſince appeared. Large ruins remain of th Ire 
mal vaulted rooms ol ©: 


ſtor 


* 
— | 


= 
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ſtone yet entire, about ſeven feet high, ſix feet long, 


and two feet and a half broad, with a ſmall window 


placed in one fide; perhaps theſe ſmall chambers. 
were confeſſionals, or ren for private devotion... 
One of them is now cloſed up, and uſed by Tome. fa- 
milies for a tomb, the church-yard being a great burial 
place of the natives. At ſome diſtance from the. 
church, on the ſouth-weſt ſide, ſtands a battlemented 
caſtle, and two ſmall. towers, but no ſtone ſtairs in 
the caſtle leading up to the top of it, as is uſual in 


ſuch fabrics. It is probable there were ſtairs of tim- 
ber in the body of the building, by which people 


might aſcend from ſtory to ſtory ; in the weſt angle 


of each of which ſtories are neat finiſhed arches with- . 


in the wall, riſing in various ſections to the top, 
where they terminate in a cirele. At ſome diſtance 
from the monaſtery is to be ſeen, in the fide of a. 
ſtable wall, a ſtone, which formerly belonged to the 


monaſtery, inſcribed with theſe letters : [O, for, 


anno, the reſt being defaced; it is adorned with two 


fleur de lys's and two trees; and in the ſame wall, 
oa the oppoſite ſide. of the door is another ſtone, . 
with the letter F inſcribed, and the figure of a. 


roſe, - \ 


Nothing elſe remarkable appears on the north fide 
of the road, except two old caſtles near the ſhore of 
the lake, the one called Walſhe's Caftle, the other 
Caſtle Audley, the latter of which, boldly ſeated on 


an eminence, commands à proſpect of the whole, 


lake, to the very... north end of it at Newtown, and 
is built on a tongue of land hanging over the 
. 1 | 


lake. 


bay of the ſame name, ſo called from a caſtle erected 


there, when, the family of the Wards firſt ſettled in. 
Ireland; but the antient name of the place was 


Carrick-ne-Sheannah, | i. e. the Foxes Rock, On 


Caſtleward, a br and handſome improvement, | 
ſtands a mile weſt of Strangford, and is ſeated on a; | 


g 


* 
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the bay that opens to the garden, is a ſingular con- 
trivance for ſupplying a mill with water. A dead 
wall is carried acroſs the gut, in which are two 
arches, and in them two flood-gates fixet,, the one 
to admit the tide, and the other to keep it in or let 
it out, as occaſton ſerves; by this means a 'coth- 
mill is petpetually ſppplicd with water, Which can 
never fail as long as the tide flows here. 
Sttangford, five miles eaſt of Down Patrick, is 
a fmall antient trading town; it is feated on the weſt 
ſide of Strangford river, or rather on the enttante 
inte Strangford lake, which is here half à mile 
broad. This town is properly the port town of the 
whole lake; for though the collector holds his re- 
ſidence at Down for the convenience of trade, yet 
he is obliged to keep a clerk here. There is a 
preſbyterian ' meeting-houſe in this town, as alfo a 
church, From hence to the Ifle of Man is only 


J 


ny miles. n l 
he extent of Strangford lake from Newtown in 
the north, to Sttangford in the ſouth, is about thir- 
teen Itiſh miles or better, and if you take; it from its 
firſt entrance at Ariguiſh Rocks, it may be reckoned 
upwards of a league more. By computation it 
covers 25,775 acres. Itiſh plantation meaſure. The 
ſhape bears in the whole no bad reſemblance to Italy; 
that part of it extending weſtward from AR 
Road to Coyne-bridge, near five miles, being like 
the foot of the boot, and the entrance from Anguiſh- 
Rocks to Audley-Road like the heel, Near Coyne- 
bridge it grows narrow for a ſhort ſpace, aftet 
which it ſpreads into a branch irregularly triangular, 
not unlike Sicily, as it bears relation to Italy. Phe 
lake is in ſome places three, in ſome places four, and 
in others upwards of four miles broad, and the tide 
flows to Newtown at the remoteſt north end of jt, 
which is reckoned to riſe in ſpring tides EE 
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feet at a medium, though at other times the ſwell is 
very inconſiderable. 1 | & 

The iſlands in this lake are numerous ; yet we 

cannot but .think Dr. Boat was deceived in affirm- 
ing, from the reports of the neighbourhood, that 
they amounted to 260, However, it appears from 
a ſurvey made of them, that there are diſperſed up 
and down in it 54 iſlands, ſmall and great, known 
by particular names, and many others nameleſs. On 
the weſt fide of it, near the coaſt of the barony of 
Dufferin, is a numerous group of ſtall iſlands, 
that go by the name of the Scaterick Hands ; ſome 
of which are noted for fattening lean, and reftoring 

diſtempered horſes, Many of them are inhabitee” | 
moſt of them are well watered, and are profitable. 
both in grain and graſs. They abound in lime- 
ſtone, and afford variety of wild fowl, ſuch as wild 
gceſe, great flights of barnacles ſweet and well fa- 
voured, ducks, gold-heads, widgeons, teal, and four 
or five ſorts of divers. The great and profitable 
manufacture carried on in theſe iſlands, and on the 
flat ſtoney coaſts ſurrounding the lake, is the burn- 
ing of ſea-weed into kelp, which employs upwards 
of zoo hands, and is ſaid to produce to the ſeyetal 
proprietors, neat profit upwards of 1000l. per qui 
om 


Four of theſe iflands are called Swan Illands, 
the number of 1wans that frequent them. N 44 
A LIST of fuch Iſlands in the Lake of STRANG- | 

FORD as are known by names, together with the 


; 


| 


Big Swan Ifland, contains about acres - 20 
2 Horſe Ifland 7 P 

; Hogg Iſhand | 3 % 
; Wootton's Iland ._ wo «i345 


as 2 - 


1 


349 


6 Little Swan Ifland 


„ 
* 
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5 Inch Ifle or Tnis-Curcey 


Y 


All of which ſtand in a N branch wel of 


n 
Soater's Iſland, acres 4 
Corn Iſland 2 
9 Caſtle/Ifland _. 70 
10 Hare Iſland 6 
11 Gooſe Iſland. 60 


12 Swan land - 
13 Salt Iſland 
14 Green Iſland 12 
15 Inis Shoan half 
16 Big Lanchaugh Iſle 5 
17 2 4 . 


4 
18 Shark Iſle 2 
19 Jackdaw Iſle 4 
6 
7 
2 


41 
20 


20 Chapel Iſle 
21 Gibb's Iſle 


22 Core Iſle | 

23 Long Ifle, ſtocked 
with rabbits 2 

24 Bird Iſle o 

25 Speers Iſle 15 

26 Church Iſle 10 

27 Bourtree Iſle 7 
Rugh Iſle 7 

29 —_ ile half 

ea e 
- NMachee Ille Ee. 
32 "lj 


| 


33 Caſtle Ine 18 
4 Wren's Iſle 6 
35 Calf's Ile 1 
36. Neaugh Iſlfe half 
ConnelyIfle 40 


3 Tranny Ile 
39 Drumon 1 of 
40 Minnes-South Iſle i 
41 Ditto 18 6 
42 Ditto 6 
43 Ditto fl 1 
44 Aroan Iſle bf b 
45 Roe Ile 6 

I 


46 Little Swan Iſle 


47 Caſtle Iſle off 9 7 


haddy 40 
48 Daraugh Iſlle 7 
49 Inis- more 90 


50 Duncey Iſle 12 
51 Green Ile (= 14 
52 Pool Ifle 1 
53 Taigart Iſle |! 60 
54 Doneneal Ifle, a 
round iſland Eren 
Daniſh fort 4 


— — 


954 an bf. 


We then proceeded north to Killeleagh, a town 
fituated on an arm of the lake of Strangford, which 


ſupplies it with fiſh. 
eaſt of Down, 


Field. It is built on a riſing ground, dry and 
7 | e 5 healthy, 


It is near five miles north- 
and ſeven miles ſouth-eaſt of St. 


3 ** | a Ps 10 : 1 1. 
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| healthy, and has a commanding proſpect of the lake, 
| the ANG: and St. George's — and beſides is 
a market and borough town. Here is a caſtle ftand- 
ing at. the upper end of the ſtreet, now converted 
to a gentleman's ſeat,” and at the lower end of the 
ſtreet is a little ſafe bay, where ſhips lie ſheltered 
from all winds. In the town are ſome good houſes, 
a market-houſe, a horſe barrack, and a preſbyterian 
meeting-houſe. 3 1 2's 

North of Killeleagh, on the ſide of the lake of 
Strangford, is Ringhaddy, noted now for its oyſters, 
but 2 for its caſtle, which, together with 
another caſtle, erected on the ifle Scatrick not far off, 
formed two places of defence for thoſe parts. More 
northward ſtands Ringdufferin, and between that and 
Cumber, the pariſh church of Killinchy, ſeated on 
a high hill, and therefore by ſome called l. jeſt; the 
Viſible Church. ; Nr. 

We then proceeded to Portaferry, the firſt town 
in the barony of Ardes, after paſſing over the rapid 
ferry of -Strangford, -on the other fide of which it 
lies; it is a market-town, but irregularly built. 

The caftle of Portaferry is the ancient ſeat of the 
Savages. Conſiderable additions were made to this 
caſtle, and finiſhed in the year 1636, as appears by 
an inſeription on the arms of the Savages: over the 
door. From the high lands about Portaferry are. 
fine proſpeQs extended over the whole lake, th 2 
rony of Ardes, Lecale, the ſea, and the Iſle of Man; 
and the caſtle, together with the town, from the op- 
polite fide, makes a beautiful landſkip. Three miles 
north-eaſt of 1 cloſe to Slane church⸗- 
yard, in a plain field, is an artificial cave, formed 
after the faſhion of a ſpiral walk, about fifty yards \ : 


„ 00e TT WOW 


OO O04 » 0 © 


in length. The entrance is about three feet wide, 


but ſo low, (occaſioned by ſtones and earth tumbled 
in) that it muſt be crept into on the belly, and 
when you are in, you muſt ſtoop to paſs 9 it. 
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With the entrance, it conſiſts of five deſcents, .ateaeh 
of which is a ſtep of two feet depth, where probably 
flag-ftones were placed to ſtop the paſſage of pur- 
ſuers. It is terminated by an oval chamber twelve feet 
long, eight broad, and five high, and the whalg 
ſpiral walk, together with the chamber at the end, 
is formed of large flat ſtones, built like | a diy 
wall without cement, and roofed. with long flag 
ſtones, placed horizontally, which are ſupported 
with other ſtones projecting about fix inches from 
the fide walls. | | Jade 
At a little diſtance from Portaferry is Ballyphilipy 
where ſtands the old church, which is a coarſe build- 
ing, of an odd contrivance, being a room of 37 
feet in length, 16 feet broad, and 20 feet high, cap- 
ped with à coved arch of ſtone, ſo cloſe and firmly 
cemented, that it does not appear to admit any wa- 

ter, to which cauſe it probably owes its ſecuri 
hitherto” from ruin. On the fouth fide of the wall 
are three niches, covered like the heads of ſo many 
ſtalls in ſome antient choirs. Cloſe adjoining, to it 
is another building, likewiſe covered with a caved 
arch of ſtone, and conſiſting of two apartments, 
appearing to have been lofted, and from whence 
is a paſſage by a door into the church, This lat- 
ter place ſeems to have been the houſe where the in- 
cumbent had his reſidence before the tranſlation of 
the pariſh church to Portaferry. The preſbyterians 
haye a meeting-houſe at Portaferry, and the papiſts 8 
maſe-houſe near the town. | | | . bak 
From Portaferry the roads break off jnto two 
branches, one eading along the ſhore of the lake 40 
Newtown, and from thence north to Bangor and 
Donaghadee; the other extending along the eaſt or 
TA hs of the Iriſh channel to Donaghadee. 
About two miles. north of Portaferry, near the 
lake of Strangford, ſtands; Abbacy or Ardquing..a 
goed feat; and a mile north-eaſt. from thenee 45 
p Ardchin, 
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Ardchin, an antient ſeat, very pleaſantly ſeated on the 


lake. The name of the place imports an high head, 


and with great propriety, according to the antient 
tuation of the ſeat, which was a caſtle and dwelling- 
houſe incloſed within a rampart, and ſtanding boldly 
over the lake on a pretty high hill; but this ſituation 
being found inconvenient on account of its great ex- 
poſure to ſtorms, the late Hugh Savage, eſq 
liſhed the houſe, and erected a new one lower down 
on the ſhore of a little nartow bay formed here by the 
Jough,. called the Dorn, perhaps fram ſome reſem- 
blance it bears to the haft of a (word, which the 
word ſigniſies in Iriſh. 
Two miles from Ardchin to the north ſtands Rheu- 
bane, or Echlin's-Villa. The ſpirit of agriculture, 
ſo peculiarly neceſſary to the welfare of the nation, 
has here been carried on to fingular advantage. 
About twa miles north of Rheubane, and three- 
fourths of a mile eaſt of the lake, is Iniſhargy, another 
ſeat, having two freſh water lakes to the narth and 
ſouth of it; and ſtill more north, near twa miles, is 
Roſemount, once the manſion of Sir James Mont- 
dae who built a noble houſe here, which was 
eſtroßed in i695 by fire. - The gardens. behind jc 


were laid out in arm of a r zular fortification, lame 5 


baſtions of which are yet to he ſeen; however, th 


preſent proprietor has à neat and d hou ©9517 


here. 
one, and iptirely regular, by taking in a large piece 
of Ia that the- lake of eve „ on 
which he has erected handſome 


The other two ſtreets af this village are now carried 
ſtrait, and decent hauſes built for the inhabitants, 
ers have here a meeting-bouſe. 


a I 


who are flouriſhing in the linen trade, The diſſent- 


demo- 


] ick houſes covered! \ 
with flate, for the | habitation of manufacturers. 


- 
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He has made the old town of Gray Abbey a new — | 


— 
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Gray abbey ſtands very near Roſemount; nothing 
*but an orchard interpoſing between them, An imape 
made of grey free-ſtone in alto-relievo, much 3 
with her hands cloſed in a poſture of devotion, is yet 
to be ſeen fixed in an arch of the wall, on the left 
hand ſide of the highaltar. The remains of this ab- 
bey ſhew it to have been a large and ſumptuous build- 
ing. The caſt window of the church is a noble 
piece of Gothic ſtructure, compoſed” of three com- 
partments, each fix feet and more wide, and up- 
wards of 20 feet high. On each fide of the alt. 
in the north and ſouth walls, is alſo a ately 
window of free-ſtone neatly hewn and carved, of 
the ſame breadth as the great caſt window, but 
'fomething lower. They are now grown over with 
ivy, which gives them an awful appearance. * "The 
cells, dormitories, and other buildings for the uſes 
of the family are in ruins, ,and only enough remain- 
ing to trace out the compaſs of ground which the 
'whole ſtructure occupiſſqee. 
A part of the weſt end of this great building is 
roofed, and fitted up for church ſervice... 
In the gardens of this abbey. is a large well, of 
good water, over which is raiſed à high vaultedarch, 
ornamented with heads, and ſome other ſculpture in 
"ſtone, which ſeems to be the ſame that Rood here 
when the abbey ſubſiſted. A bell-metal pot, about 
eight inches high, made in form of a jug, ſtanding 
on three feet, with a ſpout projeing out of 'the 
ſide, like a tea+pot, and a handle on the oppokite 
part, was found in 1722, twelve feet deep in a bog 
near the abbey, and is now depoſited among other 
' pieces of antiquity in the univerſity of Dublin. 
From Gray abbey we proceeded to 'Newtown, 
agreeably {ituated on the moſt northern point of the 
lake of Strangford, which at low water affords a 
fine level ſtrand for many mile. Th 
F * e 


* 


The lake of Strangford is navigable, and the tide 
flows up as far as this town; yet the principal and 
moſt beneficial trade of it is the linen manufacture, 
and it is eſpecially in repute for the ſale of great 
quantities of fine diaper linen. The quakers have 
a ws, in it, and the preſbyterians two meeting- 
houfes. . RE AR” | 
The old church of Newtown is a large building, 
divided into aifles, by four handſome flone arches 
of the Doric order, finiſhed in 1632; the ſteeple was 
finiſhed in 1636. The door under the ſteeple is an 
arch curiouſly ornamented with carved work in ſtone, 


The ſteeple is not high but neatly built, as well as 


the ſtone ſpire on it. The church is only keptroofed, 
but is entirely out of repair within fide, and the ſeats, 
except a few, deſtroyed; for divine ſervice is perform-. 
ed in a chapel adjoining to it, the entrance into which 
is by a large ſtone door caſe, curiouſly adorned with, 
ſculpture. This chapel is the neateſt piece of church 
building within fide that is to be met with in Ulſter; 
the pulpit is finely carved and gilt, and fo are two 
large ſeats placed on each fide the great door, over. 
which are the king's arms. 14.3: 
The old houſe of the Montgomery family ſtood 
pleaſantly ſeated on the edge of the lake, and the 
gardens, containing nig zeges, are incloſed with a 
high and firm wall, wg 
It was burned down ſince, and all the remains of it 


. 
- 


are the gate-houſe, (over which are fixed the Mont- 
gomery arms) and ſome offices, which are now | 


converted into a dwelling houſe and common , | 


brewery. -/ | | 
The market-houſe of chis town is a handfome 
ſtructure, on the weſt end of which is erected a 
cupola with a public clock; before it ſtands a neat 
octagon building of hewn ſtone,” adorned with a 
lender ſtone pillar on top of the ſame form, which 
ſerves the town for a market croſs, 1 
WU e 
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up to the town, helps by its motion to keep 


town, 
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As the ſituation of this place is very pleafint,' fo the 
air is pure and healthful. It is ſheltered to the north 
and weſt by hills, which ſerve to break the winds on 
one hand, as the flowing of the tide twice 4 day 

e ait 
from any ſtagnation. a 

From thence we proceeded to Moville, . called alſo 
Maigeville, a monaſtery of Auguſtin canons, which 
was founded in 550, and ſtood near an Engliſh mile 


' north-eaſt of Newtown, on the road to Donaghadee, 


Part of the ruins of the abbey church, yet remaln, 
and the veſtiges of large foundations appear within 
fide the cemetery, which is uſed as ſuch to the pariſh 
of Newtown, there being no church yard in the ſaid 


From Moville we proceeded to' Bangor, which 
ſtands on the ſouth fide of the bay of Carrickfergus, 
near four miles eaſt-north-eaſt of Newtown, a market- 
town and a borough. eng 
The manſion-houſe is only a low moderate ſtrue- 
ture; but the gatdens wake ample amends, which are 
large and handfoms "att filled with noble ever-greens 
of a great ſize, cut ih various ſhapes, aniong-which 
is an ever-green oak, which, tWough it grows as a 
ſhrub in moſt other places, is here a tall tree, and of 
a conſiderable girth, Near it to the eaſt, and a part of 
the manor of Bangor, is the great. bog of Cotton 
and Granſhaw, containing at leaſt one thouſand 
acres, 18 eat] D W 
The church of Bangor was built within the pre- 
eincts of the old abbey, about 1617, and was not 
finithed till the year 1623 z both which particulars ap- 


ar fromdates on a ſtone in the ſouth walls, and on an 


old oak pulpit, now lying in acorner of the church. 


The ſteeple of it, through which the entrance is intb 


the church, is ſupported by an arch of nine ſtrings or 
beads, not centring in a point, as many others do, 
but ſpringing at equal diſtances round the 2 

2 ; * 
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fide to fide, and an inſcription thereon declares it was 
raiſed in 1693. 

Ban Ws aße famous for aw. abbey gf ca- 
nons Foun t. Congall, about the 5 
It took its 3 a Puch Choro, from Fair 5 
white choir, being called ſo from the elegance of the 
building, erected of lime and tone, which is ſaid to 
have been the firft of the ſort made in Vlſer, 5 
that it was before called the Vale of Angels. 4 
ſmall part of the ruins of Malachys building yet 
ſubſiſts, and the traces of the old foundation a over 
it to have been of great extent. 

In the neighbourhood of Bangor to the eaſt 3 
tween it and Donaghadee is nothing remarkable, ex- 
cept the ſeats of two or three gentlemen; as Echlin's. 
Grove, &c. &c, 

From thence we procecded to Nonaghadee, ſeated 
on the north · eaſt fide of the Ardes, oppoſite to Port: 
Patrick, in North Britain, from whence, leaving the 
ſame point of the compaſs, is a paſſage of about ten 
leagues; it has a good market, and is the port where. 
the Scottiſh. packets land, which promote its trade. 


The quay of Donaghadee is made of large fans * 


in form of a creſcent, without any cement, 
128 yards in length, and about 21 or 22 feet depots 
beſides a breaſt wall of the fame kind of ſtones, abo 
ſx feet broad. The town conſiſts pf two princi 
ſtreets (beſides croſs lanes, one open and & ws my 
the ſea, and Den back of it, which is "iſ 


paved, 
The diffenters 2 large Ee Fouls (here, 1 
and the conformi A . church, Which, 


an old building, ig "io good repair, and erectedd in 
form. of a cxoſs, . narrow gothic arched 0 7 
At the weſt end of it is a ſquaxe ſteeple, es zt 

the church, and ſeems never to haue 

The church e Pics 4 3 . 


* 
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end of the town, and may be ſeen in clear Weather 
from Port Patrick in Scotland. ' -\ 4 
The rath at Donaghadee ſtands on the north-eaſt 
ſide of the town, on a natural hill of a tolerable 
height, which has been by art formed and thaped 
round, ſo that the mount appears as if placed on 
another of the ſame ſort. On the top of it a hollow 
is cut from eaſt to weſt, the earth of which thrown 
up, has raiſed part of the mount higher than the reſt, 
and ' ſeems to have been intended as a place for a 
watch to diſcover better the approaches of an enemy ; 
it is encompaſſed by a large dry foſs, 33 feet broad in 
Tome places, in ſome 27, kt in others leſs, out of 
which the mount was formed. The circumference at 
the bottom of the trench is 480 feet, but mueh more 
if meaſured from the outſide. The circumference at 
the top is 219 feet, and the conical height on the 
north ſide is 140 feet; you aſcend the mount by ſe- 
veral narrow paths, which are carried about it ſpirally, 
and appear to have been originally made with the 
mount, from the top of which the bearings of ſeveral 
parts of Scotland and of the Ile of Man appear 
very viſible in favourable weather. It is probable 
there is an arched gallery within the body of the 
mount, which, together with the town, are com- 
manded by a riſing ground, about a quarter of a mile 
to' the fouth, called Carnathen-hill, - or Scots-hill; 
and on the ſouth fide of the rath is an area, or level 
piece of a fine green ſod, on which 3000 men may 
drawn up in rank and file. $447 + {08 
The other road, ſtretching from Portaferry to Do- 
naghadee, cloſe to the eaſtern coaſt, affords not many 


things remarkable. The tract of country north and | 


ſouth of Portaferry from north of Kirkiſtown to 
Quintin Bay Point is uſually called, the EittheArdes, 
to diſtinguiſh it from the Great Ardes, that extend 
' northward from theſe bounds to Donaghadee. As 
this part of the country has been often the ſeat o 

. W 
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war between the. Iriſh Septs and, the ſavages, whoſe 
eſtate it; antiently was, and. a good. . * is, 
we may expect to ſee ſeveral caſtles in it; of which; 
beſides the caſtle of Portaferry before - mentioned, 
there are thtee yet remaining on the coaſt, as Quintin 
Bay Caſtle, lying two miles ſouth of Portaferry, an 
inconſiderable place called Tara; New-Caſtle, 
ſtanding boldly over the ſea on a neck of land, three 
miles eaſt of Portaferry ; and Kikiſtown-Caſtle, near 
four miles north eaſt of the ſame place. Kirkiſtown 
is an Engliſh caſtle, ſurrounded by a high wall, 
ſtrongly built. A little weſt-north-weſt of Kirkiſ- 
town is the old ruined church of Slane. About 
half a mile weſt of Slane ſtand the remains of an 
old building, called Caſtlebuy, or Johnſton, once a 
preceptory of St. John's of Jeruſalem. 

From | Kirkiſtown, paſſing along a. light ſandy 
ſhore, we came in leſs than four mules to the village 
of Ballyhalbert. | 


r — 
* 
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ly called Ballymagown, a ſeat and | rove- 
ond handing ey eaſtern coaſt ; 2 * 

it, Ballywater, a ſmall village, containing nothing 
remarkable; and about a mile ſouth of Donaghadee, 
Temple-Patrick or Cragutboy, remarkable for a ſpring 

of very fine water, frequented for the cure of the head- 

ach. We then proceeded again to Newtown, not far 
from-whence are ſeveral gentlemen's ſeats, viz. BaJly- 
leddy to the north; Crawford's Burn, Cultra, Dun- | | 
lady, and Caſtlehill; nor muſt we. omit Orange- | ' 


half ſouth-eaſt Ifaſt; having viſited which, 
we returned to the neighbourhood of Newtown; and 


about half a mile ſouth of Newtown, and from its top 


* 


affords a vaſt extended proſpect, Feb 


0 l About 


From thence we proceeded to Spring Vale, former- | 


held, a new and elegant houſe, about a mile and | : 


went to the hill of Scraba, which begins. to riſe 1 


** 
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About two miles north of Soraba is another hill 
much higher, though in appearance lower, becauſe 
it riſes more gradually, called Karn-Garr, or the 
Goats- Mount. 1 de ln 267: awe 
We then went to Cumber, or Comerer, near three 
miles ſouth-weſt of Newtown, which ſtands -plea- 
ſantly on a branch of the lake of Strangford, and 
near it is a pretty ſeat. Here is at low water a 
pleaſant ſtrand of ſome thouſands of acres, and near 
the town a horſe-courle of a noted fine ſod two miles 
in circuit. 4 12506 ; e 14 
The country ſouth: and ſouth-weſt of Cumber, 
for ſeveral miles is coarſe and hilly, and all we ſaw 
in it are a few ſcattered-prdinary . till we art 
rived at Saintheld, where is a good feat and conſide- 
rable improvements; from whence we turned north 
weſt, and found the country but thinly inhabited, 
till we approached the river Lagan, where it opens 
into a fairer proſpect, and there we met with ſeveral 
entlemen's ſeats, . as the caſtle of Hill-hall, near 
Drvindo, a ſquare fortification with four flankers; 
Ballylaſſon, Purdyſburn, and Down, a good ſeat, 
which ſtands on a ſmall riſing hill im view of the 
river, which here runs in meanders down to Drum- 
bridge on the road from Liſburn to Belfaſt. We went 
on to Belvoir, a manſion about two miles ſouth of 
Belfaſt, pleaſantly ſeated on the river Lagan, which 
by the help of the tide is navigable for boats to the 
foot of the garden, the water there being from two 
to thtee feet and a half deep. The avenue is large, 
handſome, and well planted; the gardens are farmed 
out of an anger glyn into regular walks, beau» 
tifted with canals. N nn 
Adout half a mile eaſt of Belvoir, on an eminence, 
commanding a proſpect of Belſaſt, the bay and town 
of Carrickfergus, and the country round it, 
the pariſh church of Breda, a building the —_— 
$2751. Wah an 
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and moſt complete perhaps of this kind in the kings 
dom; It is, exclufive of the chancel, 50 feet 
25, and 25 in heighth. From the middle of the 
church on each fide ſprings a ſemicircle: of 18 feet 
diameter, which, beſides — the room, adds 
greatly to the beauty of the building. The fteeple, 
with the ſpire, built according to the exact proportions 
of architecture, catehes the eyes of all travellers, 
Not much more than two miles eaſt of Belyoir, 
and about as much fouth-eaſt of Belfaſt 1 are 
the ruins of an ancient caſtle, called Caſtle-Reagh, 
from whence the barony of that name is denominated. 
It is fituated on the top of a hill; and in one of. thoſe 
forts, the erection of which is uſually aſcribed to 
the Danes. This fort has a foſſe which encompaſſes 
three fourths of it, and once probably ſurrounded the 
whole. In the midſt of the fort ſtood the caſtle. 
Three miles ſouth of Belvoir, on the hill of Drum- 
boe, are the ruins of a church, 45 feet in length, and 
20 broad; and at the north-weſt' corner. of the 
church, 24 feet diſtant from it, ſtands an old round 
tower, about 35 feet high, 47 in circumference, and 
9 in the diameter in the-clear,the entrance into which 
is on the eaſt, 6 feet from the ground. It is the 
opinion of ſome, that there has been a ſmall fortified 
town on the hill of Drumboe, and that the foundation 
of the wall of it is at this day eaſy to be ſeen; and 
it is obſerved, that the ſpot of ground, -whereon the 
town ſeems to have ſtood, is more fertile than any 
other round about it, which is i med to have pro- 
ceeded from the lime and rubbiſh of the houſes. 
The Giant's Ring, an artificial rath, ſtands north 
of the tower of Drumboe near two miles, and is 
regularly thrown up, encompaſſing 2526 feet circum- 
ference, but it has no advantage of height. The 
ground abont it is often uſed as a race - courſe, ani 
contains 842 paces. About the middle of this rath 
Rands an antient-Druidical monument. Contiguous 
s * - to 8 
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to the rath, there was a ſmall mount, formerly dug 
through to get ſtones for building, in the middle 
of which great quantities of bones were found. 
WMWe proceeded to Belfaſt, in the county of Antrim, 
where there is a bridge, under which the river Lagan 
empties itſelf into ö Bay, and is one of 
the moſt ſtately in the kingdom, conſiſting of twenty- 
one arches, all turned with hewn freeſtone, raifed 
in the hill of Scraba, of which eighteen are on the 
county of Down fide, and three in the county of 
Antrim, the channel dividing the two counties 
running through the third arch. The whole bridge, 
including the dead work at each end, extended over 
the marſhy grounds, is $562 feet longs of which the 
twenty-onegrches take up 840 feet, and the dead work 
1722 feet. The breadth of the arched part is twenty- 
two feet, and of the reſt nineteen.. It was built at 
the joint expence of the two counties, and coſt about 
8000l. (ſome ſay 12, oo0l.) The foundation of it was 
laid about the year 1682, and it was not completely 
finiſhed until the Revolution. The town is regular- 
ly built, and the ſtreets are broad and ſtrait. Lord 
ungannon has a ſeat here. | I could not help re- 
marking the great number of Scots that reſide in 
this place, and who carry on a good trade with Scot- 
land. From thence we proceeded eight miles down 
the river to Carrickfergus, its ſea-port, which is 
ſituated in a bay of its name in the Iriſh,Channel, 
where is an excellent harbour, with a ſtrong caſtle on 
a high rock, and an antient -palace, now converted 
into a magazine for arms. It is a borough and 
market-town, fortified, walled, and has ſome modern 
out works. Here is as ſafe and ſpacious a bay as any 
in Ireland, ſome few in the counties of Kerry and 
Galway excepted, - The entrance into it is bold, 
being about five miles wide, and having a depth of 
water from twenty to twelve fathom, which grows 
gradually ſhallower till you advance oppoſite to the 
| town 
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town of Carrickfergus, where it is from hyp to eight 
fathom deep in the middle of the road. It grows 
narrower by degrees, for ſeveral leagues from the 
mouth to the bridge of Belfaſt, where it is not above 
three quarters of a mile broad, if ſo much; and 
there, at full ſea, it is not above eight or nine feet in 
depth, and at low water not above a foot, except in 
freſhes, when ſomething deeper. At a mile diſtance 
from the town of Carrickfergus ſouth-weſt, a bank 
of ſand ſtretches out, which has on it a fathom and 
half at low water, and lies juſt before the road; and 
to the north and ſouth it has two fathom, and further 
ſouth-weſt three. en N 
The bay of Carrickfergus will for ages to come 
be famous for the landing of duke Schomberg, who 
anchored in Grooms-Port bay, near Bangor, on the 
13th of Auguſt, 1689, with 10,000 men, ſent b. 
William III. The king himſelf followed the year 


The French under Thurot, made a deſcent he 
in 1760, and laid the town under contributions. 

From Carrickfergus we returned thro? "Belfaſt to 
Antrim, which is aste within a mile of Lough 
Neagh, on the banks of the Sin-mile-water, over 
which it has 4 bridge. Near it is a fine park and a 
noble manſion. WI Ruinen 

From Antrim we proceeded northward' fix miles, 
to Ballemenah, and on the road ſaw od te d tower 
at ſome diſtance, on the eaſt of which are the Sleniſh 
Mountains. This village ſtands on the banks of a 


branch of tht Ravill Water, which we 8 


at Clo bhr' e, about five miles further on.“ Here 
we inclined tb the weſtward, and proceeded to Ballyß- 
money; then turned eaſtward to Ballycaſtle, 4 little 
to the weſt of Fairhead, and almoſt the moſt north- 
ern point of land of Ireland. From "thence the 
road paſſed weſtward along the coaſt to the Giant's 
Cad Ae Weck miles diſtant, cloſe by = 
"el; 
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ſea, into which it runs out, in a direction ven 
nearly north. from the foot of a lofty cliff, that pro 
jects to an angular point between two ſmall bay 
which are about half a mile wide, and about half 

that diſtance deep. The ſituation of the cauſewayM** 
between theſe two bays, or rocky lofty amphithe 
atres, on either hand, has ſamething peculiar]; 
ſtriking, and adds greatly to. the natural curiolity q n 
the cauſeway itſelf. The principal or grand cauſe" 
way, (for there are ſeyeral leſs conſiderable and 
ſcattered fragments of ſimilar warkmanſhip,) can 
Hits of a molt irregular arrangement of many hun- 
dred thouſands of 8 with whitiſh fret 
| ſtone colour, but internally a black kind of rock, 
or baſaltes, hard as warble. Thefe columns are 0 
unequal height and breadth;; ſome of the higheſt, I. 
ts 72 the a Shay of wo ſtrand, and at a «y 

of the impendi ngular precipice, .m: 

about twenty feet; — ves L=. this LEE 
I believe, at leaſt none of the principal arrangement. 
How deep they are fixed in the ſtrand, was never yet 
difcovered. This grand arrangement extends. viſibly W=' 
at low water about 200 yards into the ſea, how far 
beyond is uncertain ; from its ſhelving appearance, i / 
however, at the ebb of the tide, it is prababſe it 
does not ſpread under water to a diſtance any thing 
equal to what is ſeen above. The breadth gf the 
principal cauſeway, which runs out in one continued 
range of columns, is, in general, from 'twenty to 
thirty feet, at one place or two it may be nearly wy” 
for à few yards. I exclude, in this account, 

broken and ſcattered pieces of the ſame: kind of 
conſtruction, lying detached from the ſides of the 
grand cauſeway, as they did not appear to me to haye 
ever. been contiguous to the principal arrangement; 
though they have frequently been taken into the 
width, which has been the cauſe of ſuch wild and WW" 
diſſimilar repreſentations exhibited, in different draw- e 

| | ings. 
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ings. The higheſt part is narroweſt. at the verx 
foot of the impending cliff, from whence the whole 
projets, where for four or five yards, it is not above 

10 or 15 feet wide. The columns of this narcow 
part, incline from 2 perpendicular a little to the welt» 
ward, and from a flope on their tops, by the very 
unequal height of the columns an the two ſides, by 
which an aſcent is made at the foot of the cliff, from 

the head of one column to the next above, gradatim, 

to the top of the great cauſeway, which, at the difs 
tance of half a dozen yards from the cliff, obtains a 
perpendicular poſition, and lowering in its general 
height, widens to between 20 and 30 feet, and for 

100 yards nearly is always above water. The tops 

of the columns for this length being nearly of an 
equal height, form a grand parade, that may be eaſily 
walked on, rather inclining to the water's edge. 
But from high water mark, as it is perpetually: 

by the ſurge on every return oſ the tide, the platform 
lowers conſiderably, and becomes more and more 
uneven, ſo as not to be walked on, without the 
zreateſt precaution. At the diſtance of 350 yards - 
from. the cliff, it turns a little to the eaſt for a0 ar 

zo yards, and then ſinks into the ſea. Thus far we 
have traced the general figure and outlines only of 
this extraordinary ſuhject; I will now point out the 

he circumſtances — to it, that are particularly 
curious; which are, the figure of the columns, their 
conſtruction, and cloſe combination with each other; 
together with the general diſpoſition of, the ſeveral 1 
phznomena of this kind about the place. The 
igure of the columns is in general pentagonal ; | ſame 
few there ate, of three, four, ſix and ſeven ſides, but 
the generality of them are pentagons, and the ſnecy | 
tator muſt look very nicely to find any of a different 
conſtruction :_ yet what is very wonderful, there at 
not two columns in many thouſands to be found, that 
either have their ſides equal among * rl 
no 
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whoſe figures are alike. Nor is the compoſition'o 
theſe columns or pillars, leſs deſefving the attentio: 
of the curious ſpectator. They are not of one ſolid 
. ſtone in an upright poſition, but made up of ſever 


ſhort lengths, curiouſly joined, not with flat ſurfaces 
but articulated into- each other, hke ball and ſocket 


or like the joints in the vertebræ of ſome of the larget 


kind of fiſh, the'one end at the joint having a'cavity 
into which the convex end of the oppoſite is exact 
fitted. This is not viſible, but by disjoining the twe 
ſtones. The depth of the ne or n 
is generally about three or four inches. And wha 
1s {fil farther remarkable, the convexity, yu the cor 
reſpondent concavity, are not conformed to the ex 
ternal angular figure of the column, but exaQly round 
and as large as the ſize or diameter of the colum 
will admit; and, conſequently, as the angle 
of theſe columns are, in Wen. extremely une 
qual, the circular edge of the joint is ſeldom co 


incident with more than two or three fides of the 


pentagon ; and from the edge of the circular part o 
the joint to the exterior ſides and angles, they an 


quite plain. It is remarkable, likeyiſe, that the 


articulations of theſe joints are frequently invert 
ed; in ſome the concavity is upwards, in other 
the reverſe. This occaſions that variety and mix 
ture of concavities and convexities on the tops o 


the columns, which is obſervable throughout tb 


platform, yet without any viſible deſign or regularity 
with reſpect to the number of either. The lengti 
alſo of theſe particular ſtones, from joint to Joint, i 
various; in general ay are from 15 to 24 inche 
long, and, for the mott part, longer toward the bot 
tom of the columns than nearer the top, and the ar 
ticulation of the joints ſomething erer f. 
thickneſs, likewiſe, of the columns, is as different 
their length and figure; in general they are from 1 
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n oll 20, and 24 inches diameter. There are really no 
tion traces of uniformity or deſign diſcoverable throughout 
ode whole combination, except in the contrivance of 
erall the joint, which is invariably by an articulation. of 
ces me convex into the concave of the piece next above 
ket Nor below it; nor are there any of a finiſhing in any 
bart, either in height, length or breadth, If there be 


rge 

fe here and there a ſmooth top to-any of the columns 
Above water, there are others juſt by, of equal height, 
twlwhich are more or leſs convex or concave ; which 
ity news them to have been originally joined to pieces 
hall that have been waſhed, or by other means taken off, 
cor And undoubtedly thoſe parts that are always above 
ex M water have, from time to time, been rubbed as even 
ind :s might be; and the remaining ſurfaces of the joints 
im muſt naturally have been worn ſmoother by the con- 
glei fant friction of wedther, and walking, than where 
ine. the ſea, at every tide, is burrowing into them, conti- 
co. nually diſplacing ſome of the upper ſtones, and ex- 
the poſing freſh joints, ——Farther, as theſe columns 
t off preſerve their diameters, from top to bottom, in all 
ar the exterior ones, which have two or three ſides ex- 
the poſed to view, the ſame may, with reaſon, be inferred 
ert Hof the interior columns, whoſe tops only are viſible, 
her What is exceedingly curious, notwithſtanding the 
nix univerſal diſſimilitude of the columns, both. as 

s ol fgure and diameter, and though perfectly lifting 
the from top to bottom, yet the whole arrangement is 
rity ſo cloſely cemented at all points, that bach kni 
agil can be introduced between them either on the ſides „ 
t, or angles. And it is really no ſmall entertainment, 
cheY to examin te nice infertion of ſuch an infinite va- 


face of this grand parade. e 
The cliffs at a great diſtance, eſpecially in the ba 
to the eaſtward, exhibit, at many places, the ſame 
kind of columns, | figured and jointed in all rele 
F like 


riety of angular figures as; are exhibited on nl 


1 
{| 
1 


theſe columns are between 30 and 49 Het high, 
e 


dentre of the group, and diminiſhing on either-hand 


Hereabouts. 
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like thoſe of the grand cauſeway; ſome of them are 
ſeen near the top of the cliff, which, in general, i 
theſe bays, to the eaſt and weſt of the cauſeway, i 
near zoo feet high, others again/abdut midway, and 
at different elevations from the ſtrand. A vety con- 
fiderable range of them may be obſerved likewiſe ad 
the very bottom of the bay to the eaſtward, near af 
hundred rods from the cauſeway, where the earth has 

evidently fallen away from them upon the ſtrand, 
and laid open to view a cluſter of them, in, a per- 
pendicular poſition, ſuſtaining, in appearance, a clif 
of different ftrata of earth, Tay, rock, &c. to the 
heighth of 150 feet or more above them, Some © 


from their apparent baſe, the longeſt filling the 
this arrangement, is called the organs, from a fan- 
cied rude likeneſs, in this 2 to the frontal 
tubes of that inſtrument ; and as there are very few 
broken pieces on the ſtrand near it, it is probable 
that the outſide range of eolumns that now appears, 1s 
really the original exterior line to the ſeaward of this 
collection; but how far it recedes ints-the bowels 0 
the cliff, may be wortliy examination; in order to 
trace the extent of this particular arrangement, Which 
is compoſed of the loftieſt columns that are found 


The very ſubſtance, indeed, of that patt of the 
eliff which projects to a point, between the two bay 
on the caſt and weſt of the cauſeway, ſeems compoſed 
of the ſame kind of materials ; for, beſides the many 
pieces that are ſeen on the ſides of the cliff, part- 
cularly'the eaſtern, there is at the very point of it, and 
juſt above the narrow and higheſt part of the cauſe· ff 
way, a long collection of them, whoſe heads juſt ap- 
pearing beyond the ſloping bank, plainly ſhew them 
to be in an oblique poſition. Theſe heads IIxewiſe 
ate of mixt ſurfaces, convex, and concave, and the 

| eolumns 


"Wanſhip of nature. 
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dumns evidently appear to have been removed from 


cir original upright, to their prefent diagonal line, 
by the finking or falling of the cliff; nor do I'make 


ny doubt, but that the whole cauſeway that runs 
ut from thence to the fea, wus originally coticealed 


n the very, bowels of a ſuperinc t cliff, which 


y degreees, has been peeled away from it; and the 


boſer earth being removed has left this more ſolid maſs 


columns expoſed to view, and which will probably 
main for ages a monument of the exquiſite Work- 
The romantic ſuppoſition df its having been a cauſe- 
y from Ireland to Scotland of 30 of 30 miles in 
ngth, is ridiculous and abſurd at firſt view ; nor is 
he opinion in ſome of the old natural hiſtories of this 
ingdom leſs abſurd, that this as well as Stonehenge 
ay have been originally a Druid temple. 

uch, and many more whimſical conjectures, were” 
opular, as long as it was commonly ſuppoſed to be 


"Wc only curioſity of its kind in the world; but the 


nodern taſte for natural hiſtory, and the ſpirited in- 
wen promoted by it, have brought to light ſe- 
ral others of the ſame claſs in different parts of 
urope, and even in the near neighbourhood ;. for the 
iſcovery of which we are indebted to the celebrated 
nd ingenious Mr. Banks, who has deſctibed the 
lupendous collections he found of theſe baſaltze pil- 
s among the Scottiſh Hebrides ; particularly at the 
les of Staffa and Boo- ſha- la, the latter off which is 
ntirely compoſrd of them, and without any ſuper: 


rate of earth. | ., - ö ; 1 
Dee thoſe of Ireland, ate of uneyual | 
titudes, and indeterminate in their figures; | 
ing of four ſides, others of five and fix, and forme} 
f ſeven 3 but pent and ons are by much 
he moſt prevalent. cre is alſo a fimilar irregu- 
tity in their; thickneſs; the greateſt diameter he met 
ith was of 33 inches. N 


Numerous 


f 
f 
g 
b 
| 


8 
13 


13 
- 
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; Numerous and extenſive groups of. the ſame ſtone, 


we are told by Mr. Demareſt, are 7 over the 
Velay, 


French provinces. of Auvergne and and Mr. 


| Strange has deſcribed two ranges, which he diſcovered 
lately in the Venetian territory. The ſtructure, 


ſituation, and other properties of all theſe different 
collections, ſufficiently correſponding, leave no ro 
to queſtion their common affinity to each other. S0 
that the only doubt remaining is, by what mechaniſ 


or operations of nature, a phznomenan ſo aſtoniſhing 


and ſingular has been produced? This is .a; matte 
that cannot be eaſily decided. The. moſt plauſibl 
theory ſeems to be, that it is a certain criſtallization 
or concretion of a very particular king, and of yul 
canic origin. We find that nature has moulded : 
great ray, of ſalts and cryſtaline ſubſthnces intc 
priſmatic figures, but they arè, it is true, of minute 
bulk. The baſaltic columns are of  incompaxab/ 

reater magnitude; oy are irregular polygons z- anc 
joints or pieces Which compoſe their ſhafts, are held 
firmly together by an inſertion of the ends, different 


from eyery other proceſs” of nature that we know of 
with reſpect to inanimate bodies, though ſomewhat re 
ſembling what we may obſerve in her ſtructn of ani 


mals. It is this latter circumſtance which hieff 
muſt fill us with amazement. _ Leaving the Giant's 
cauſeway with theſe reflections, we. travelled about 


two miles ſouth-weſt, to thé village of Buſh- wills 
ſituated on a river of the ſame name, from/whence we 


proceeded to Colerain, fix miles further, a neat little 
town, on the river Ban, the principal outlet of Lough 
Neagh, over which it has a bride to the county of 
Londonderry, and near it a; ſmall kearn or mount 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed from a rath, by not being fur- 
' 5 5 0 ö 2 8 's 
rounded by ditches or intrenchments. Many of whic 


I remarked in the county of Down. We proceedec 


from Colerain ten miles weſtward to the ral harp 
but thriving market-town, 6f Newtown e 
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ties, 'belongs/ to the twelve „ from | 
hich-- circumſtance 


it han obtained in our m 
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traverſing bo and mountains, we ajrived ar-Danegal, 
2 good bridge of fix arches, and the 


where. there is a 
ruins of al le it is ſituated at the bottom of 
—ů—— err 


A within a fow miles of this 
At 


Patrick's Pi 
„in the 2 — called Derg, 


name. 12 

Tue next day we arrived: at Ballyſtianinon;' a 
town, —— ſea, with a bridge \four- 
teen arches, over a river, which tuns out of 
Erne, which a--little lower falls down - 4 ridge of 
one 
of the moſt pictureſque caſuades I ever ſaw. It 18 
rendered ſtiſl more — and -incaveliing by" bging 
the principal ſalmon· leap in Ireland. 

This place carries on a tolerable * and nd is wel 
— for its ſituation; among nts wry 

From thence we - proceeded to -Belleck,. a 1 
Jagey about fave miles — on the weſtern entre 
mity of - Lough Erne; and from thence viſited caſtle 
Caldwell, on the noerN/ of the k from whents is 
a moſ! beautiful proſpect of the lough, and itsiflayt, 
"which are beautifully diſperſed in che two lakes, and 
ed four hundred in number. It is not eaſy. ds de- 
termine whether that number be in ſummer or 


compaſfing riſing grounds. In fummer, when the 
waters decreaſe,- theſe head- lands are reunited fad 
Mores, or to other illands, and others 
"Manyof them are of 2 conſiderable ſt 
with trees, and inhabited“ "The K of 0 the 
lako is about forty-yards; there are — 
ſeatsg e — 2 caſtle Hume is 


"ſpiouous; ightfully ſituated-in the — 


Leit 'p 
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/ which riſes in gradual: flopss. 
— embelliſhed with trees, * ide — 


Irel aeno! 2 to bus 14925 36: he veard: 
2 
r lake is twenty miteFlofig, 
and Mine in the broadefd par. 26 
The: Whole town of I nnifleiflen e 


be e rem ae ==, 
in 0 r, 

4) is de 4 Hi raridly Heuss — pron ene 
toi rf the inꝑdden Fang perhaps; ef 1 wif ti ltuad 


town · in de ag — — pon af 
Erne, and! at- the fame time extre 
 trkddy dy Wers of che hben hieg 
toe lea and Hortheſt of —— comnuri- 
cates — fey Neun 
north by mut hight be — rw 
ore plates he Mke is but narrows and, its 
dtn net ore han ſever off THe in miles. 
Ile kel woald'be bf infinite ſervice t6 
1280 this -pirt ef the” kingdom, were — bo 
eſtabd HRA, uv Innffmlen or va Vogt rl 
derb dit. if e Were made for 


or taſted} Hom h e ade e Beflcels, mt — 
end f id lake r 


* akon inch e . 


eee 2 — 
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nel) RH The deſetnt“ of 
the lake to the ſea below the fall, Neun deund 
ä by fervadion;"5 be" Perot To 
Inviſkiller s ene of hei moſt torrfiderableinkmd 
ton in the Wr 
un t 
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NT one of the chief natural beauties of / 


the town of Inniſtillen tw built on 


1 
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fies, and With the ted on iche 
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bu Tok, b 


for — are — . . 
1 n che upper, — 
„ that look which va yon 1 ap Lac 
— —— the ſurface appear like ſo many 
lariy laid ee 
iſland unexceptionably almoſt, is 


« the ſurrounding woods) would make this 
_ andeed'a kind of rural venice, where the woods 
Pear to be the habitations, and the broken and wind- 
| ang ſurface of the lake, ate ſtreets that lead fm one 
= an infinitely variegated and mi 
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about three miles off, and there ſaw the moſt perfect 
— —_ lr cles aeg r th A 
nine feet” high to At 
which is 2 feet more. It is hay 
circumference, and the walls are three feet five — 
thick ; thus the inſide is only nine feet two inches in 
diameter: beſides the door, which is elevated nine 
feet above che ground, there are ſeven. ſquare holes to 
admit the light. The whole tower is very neatlyÞuilc 
with ſtones of about a foot ſquare, with 
n and the inſide is almoſt as ft 
a gun: barrel. At the outſide baſe, a circle of ſtone 
— ſive inches. Near it are the venerable ruins 
of an abbey, which was built in 1449. 
About ſeven: miles from Inniſkillen are two caverns, 
which we went to ſee, but found them far inferior to 


rhood ; we therefore our courſe di- 


3 the aaa of von „ in the 
county of — a is A ſul- 
phureous-nitrous ſpring, end Ag for health 
and tpleafure, the e water much reſembli A= of 
nn einn 

From thence, paſſing over Slieve- Nn N 


tains, through the villages of Liſnover and K illiſhan- 
dra, e arrived e in the county of Long- 
ford; near which town is a large bath, or mount, in- 
cloſed with circular intrenchments; fro the top of 
which is u very extenfive- pròſpect, With 
3" abou for miles ro Eg We then proceeded 
SW. * —— Ed town and Ar- 
daghe, a. through whi which wink —F pa 
Laneſboroug —— diſtant, ſituated" on 
banks of the river Shannon, over which it 

bridge into the county of Roſcommdh}” It has . 
racks for-ai4roop* of : horſe and à company” of 'fodt. 
We croſſed the Shan non, and after ſix or eight mites 
travelling S. W. came to Roſcommon, — 


R 3 


7 
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Be 2 is fortiſied with. A caſtle. 
y here, we yiſited the monaſtery 

of e near it, Where i is now remai ning, 
in e 2 a monument of Feidelm & Can 
nor, King of Connaught, Who died in 1253, ſur- 
rounded by his r in their antient reſſes 
which . with more than 2 brutality 
was, a few years en defaced by 7 
cel at drunken d — | 

From whenge we E. K. about Senden 
miles, when we. repa „and, entered 
Athlone, the chief toun in theſe. parts. It in — 
fully ſituated on both fades that river, over which is 
4 good ſtone bridge, The views of: this 2 from 
bath Gdes.,the. Shannon,”are exceſſively  piftureſ 
though the country is almoſt denuded af trcts, "The 
lands are every Where Aae tertile, ea 
progreſs has beæen made in tillage, till within a few 
years; and the hoy attribute the advacement of late, to 
the erection 7 e the want of which, I 
conceive, mu a great impediment to agriculture, 
For in many parts ot Ireland, ve capable of aw- 
ing wheat, = where the — of — 5 
very conſiderable, they geyerthelels;import their flour. 
Athlone has a caſtle and is 4, garriſon, having bar - 
racks for four troo of horſe. and as many foot. It 
Was formerly a biſhop's ſee, and is new conſiderable 


for its ſtrength, bang reckoned the key of Connaught, 
That part of e Ion: the weſtern {ide of the Shan- 
non is called & own, and that on the eaſt, Eng 


li Town; both of which betray: n val 
having no manufacture but hats, or a 

turf. From thence we paſſed — 
and arrived at Ferbane, ſituated; on rg k 998 — 
to which river the grand canal has a communication 
from Dublin, and it being a branch of the Shannon, 
uus dro it. fe r erte l eee 
. 39 ly 70451 208 . AN en 
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From hence wecnade an/cxcorſwai of ſix miles to 
ſee another bridge:oyer the Shannon ; it was - erected 
in 1759, and confifts-of nineteen arches, though;the 
— runs through of fou only Jong, xn fifteen 
cet broad, ur is 
built of — "phages Toy 9 472501 

Three miles from this e den 
churches, with two round- towers, the- largeſt of which 
is brokem towards the top ; the door is twelue feet 
above the ground : the ſmaller towen is tolerably'en- 
tire. Here are alſo two ftane croſſrs, foniewhit like 
thoſe at Moneſter · boice: they are chch of a. fingle 
ſtone, inſerted in a large ſquare one} which trees. 26 

a pedeſtal; One of theſe is frettod in paflortticvs'; 
— wary lig the remains of tuo otiar ctoſſes. 
The noble river Shannon, whickvisthe moſt conſi- 
derable that is to be fotmd in any European: ifland, 
— ſource . a ſpring among | the TORRE 
it chen 
en, Sch is a dich b. 2 gane ſheet of water, ei 
miles in length, and fou ot five in 
terwands runs 


Zang 1 0 
— A 
wards. of tixty — 1 3 
—— lich is Pt larger, a 
which 'abbut fry iſlandwate: ſcattered ;;| the moſt 


temſi ve of 'thoſe, OY ket Hanmore, contains l 
hundred acres, well cultivated and fertile; og und 

called y Iftand,' were the. ruins of ſeyen ra eh 
ani z'bigh: round tower. The Shannon the 

on to Limerick, and from thence is naviga gable. 2 
ſea, Which diſtant ſixty-three miles. Tihe 

in All over this river, which- trove 
* navigable: fer. boats | | 
miles, and on che lakes. 413 
a F 
Teaft ton i King's county, . fituated on & branch of 
the Shannon. In the midſt of tis ton 45 @ ſtone 
009.4 R 4 column 
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column of the Dorie order, with the ſhaft about 

ks Form feet high, on the top of which is placed 
E 


ſtrian ſtatue of the duke of Cumberland in a 
Roman habit, pak in; lead, and painted ftone-colour, 


erected in 1747 The caſtle here was ge- 
neral Sarsfield; and relieved by Kirk. From Athlone 
to this place the is" ebequercd by che B of 


Allen, which croſles counties, and Which 
would not be offenſive to the eye, as it looks like a 


ruſſet lawn, if the edges of jt were not ef lea 2 
deiitad with turf holes, and g uf curk pibdl 
banks. It is, however, a pleaſure to ſee them 'com- 


md owe into the cuſtom of ſowing | on bogs, 

rofitable is culture is ow- 
ng to 0 he Dublin Society; which gives ly pre- 
ems for its encouragement. The vantage 


of rape is, that it operates as a or rs and reclaims 
grounds, originally unable to oats, to. fuch' a 
gree, that they will: ran of Kaos 
w eee 
From. thence entering the county Doo 
and proceeding ſix miles, we paſſed 
ſakane, a town, and about ſe —_ 
arrived at Nenagh, a . 8 dt u 
this county or province. 33 ruins of an 
old caſtle called Nenagh Raus. It is inked 3 pot 
town, fituated on a branch of che Shannan that Tuns 
into Lough Derg. From 1 an 'excur- 
ſion into * county of Clare, on 2 ſide 
of the Shannon, and viſited Killaloe, 
biſhop, which has ſeveral remains of — Bey boo e 
deur, and among them, adjoining/ to = ach teal, 
are yet ſome relics of the mauſoleum of Briern 8 
At the weſtern end was the entrance, nom * 
but the arch is bg ſu 2 by two pillars, whil 
though low, are of the Jin 
order; which is a Kh: of the Sorrel 
* „ in ſo ae a. time, 1 
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proceeded ſouth; and paſſed by the ſilyet mines, as the 
re Fn e as abaut eee 
me {4 01815 a. Mn eck 12 Nees. 255 72 V4; 
The north of e 
with _ than an che other, —— ws a 
recable as their appearance 

2 and, when der ln are e 
they will become ſtill more beneficial, by lowering the 

price of: fuel. nc, employing ning of flax, which is. a fe- 
dentary ls, employing only one hand and one 
a ing 


coals... Whereas, the ſpinning. of woc, by 8. 
exereiſe to the whole body, 2 not ſtand. 
in need of, ſires; and therefore ſtems to: be 
manufacture Wien can . where 


- 
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abundant. Aber 
A.,great ſhare of the country we rode 

ther was, rough, and, in ſome. places, 

yet. it ard oe. — than the mo# 

„ 

— 


— human, creatures, who m e 0 
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falt Ke. are hardly comparable to theſe mail 
which are to be found in all parts of England. But 
how greatly muſt this order be now {erangeds -whien 
it is univerſally believed; that ho'thift town, in trade 
2nd conſequence, is Beifaſt. In extent alſb, it comes 
next to Cork, for it has 5295 houſes, - LimeriCk but 
2% and Waterford 2638; It is remarkable, that 
wry, 4 town not ſo much as named by Boste, 
has now mote tiade, houſes, and people, th x Gal: 


yr FR is ertipoted of ha. called 4 Im 
and the Engliſh town. The latter ſtands upon the 
wuth part of a piece of ground three miles in eir- 
cumforence, called the 's Iſland; formed by the 
Nannon, which Unges ie f about half'a mile Wyo 
the ci = 

Tha: pa part called the Iriſh 1 is \ fileby and beg- 
gavly 8 deſeription; but the other part is not ſo 

eſpeciallyabout the quays, on one of which 
a nat 2 Dots houſe was erected in 17055 and a few 
Grappling. houſes: of brick were built. Both towns, 
in: their. antient ſtate, -conſifted/ of one long — 
ſtreet, well built, cut at tight angles VF many 
row-Janes, in form 2 a comb, with denbie — 'o 
n. N. (1583 #29 $14":LT. 48 

The Kn glich cd W. ee united together by 
an old bridge called Baal's. On the ſame arm of the 
river, communicating with the quays and- the new 
ſtreets, is an elegant bridge buile — 61, of mw 
arches the middle one, of a ſpan of for feet, ad- 
mits boats under ſail. The Khir bridge, -thrown 
dver the greater arm of the river, is called homsnd's, 
which is quite flat, and eonſiſts of fourteen arches,*f 
which no two are-alike ; neither was there any fuld of 
_ architecture to be ſeen in eonſtructing it. Thomont's 


and Baal's together are not as wide as the fourtiten 
arches of \ clwinſter-bridge, The: narrowniels pager 


at 
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the ſtreets. muſt, I-ſuppoſe, be-atzributed-t0 its bein 
an old fortress. (run imac wil 8 
But itt is a place fortified. by stur 1, far — 
the annoyance of eircumfacent hills, it is built upon 
an flandy encircled by d ſtrong barrier, the arms of 
the Shannon. It is now happily diſmantled, and 
ſcares à trace of its a ale and 1 — 4 
to he ſcen. 5 vc 1 

Tire ate here. three — The eathrairal.'is 
a ſubſtantial Gothic pile, with a good ring of bellt, 
and ſome monumental decotations. It w originally 
a palace for — kings of Munſter; and built in the 
11th ce The cuſtom-bouſe is a very elegant 
modern ſt the pediment is fu by fluted 
pilaſters'; the front has but ſive windows in a row, 
yet, including the colonades, the whole elevation is 
near two hundred feet. 

Here are the remains of a mat ſpacious a L 
ficent monaſtery yet -ſtaiding, which juſtifies the rer 
mark, that Ireſand abound with theigrtateibmiim- * 
der of Monks, and the moſt ſu pet momaſteries an 
Europe; as a further proof of this, at Buan-racha, 
not far from Limerick, eee ſparious 
chambers, the Hne ſtueco an manöf WE yet 
viſible, though uninhabited for above a cej,j,m -] 

They once had r — 

nearly extinsdt. They — 2 
— gloves 4 and 22 ho —_ 
diſeharged here, are . 

of linen. 41 n foe . 


Hund 110 
—.— e 5 
— h the bog of Allen, muſt in rnb make Lime- 
conſiderable 


. — of the "moſt Places for importa- 


von in the tingdoms "1 740 »} de 8 yr» 
R 6 From 
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From Limerick we went to Adare, which is a little Il C 
village pleaſantly fituated, and embelliſhed | with t 
ruins of ſeveral 1 and convents, rendered [ 
F t 

] 

A 

| 

[ 

| 

| 


forty ſtones, of which the is 
21. and four thick. Rag kde f circles are 


to be met with in parts of Ireland, but in no 
part of Europe ſo perfect as this. 

Some of the ſingle ſtones of theſe circles exceed 
to tons weight ; and at the top of an hill adjoining 
A fine cromlech now remains. This place and the 
t lake, have been famous, from the remoteſt 
uity, and of which many fabulous ſtories are 
ly a draid 
which it yet 
where the remains of ſtreets, 
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ſuppoſe a fire had not been kindled ſince the laſt clec- 
tion ; for theſe ruins ſend two members to parlia- 
ment. Sheds were raiſed within theſe noble ftruc-. 
ran too. naſty for the habitation of | Engliſh pigs. 


would it be for Ireland, if beg" towns 
. ning Er 


eſted of the privilege of 

{ante to the great of the ning. 
becomes the ſelfiſh policy of the lord of the foil to im- 
poveriſh the voters into compliance. 

Killmallock muſt be. a place of high antiquity. It 
is to have beewawalled town before the E 
liſh got footing here.” Sir James Ware relates, 
an abbey of Pierre tho, black * 
there in the thirteenth _—y by-the 
thren, and It r 
earl, and preſerves 1 — * | 
even in its ruins, t 1 4 25 ic 
Ireland. I call it W e a 1 Bar TH 

There is but one. | ing entire; but- 

t en 
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